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GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY OF NORTH CAROLINA—SOIL, 
PRODUCTS, RESOURCES, STATISTICS, POPULATION, TRADE, INTERNAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS, EDUCATION, RELIGION, GEOLOGY, &C. 


{The present paper on North Carolina is made up from the best sources of in- 
formation, and although some of it is not so late as to satisfy us of its entire 
correctness now, we yet believe the errors, if any, are unimportant. At all 
events, we shall be thankful to any citizen for correcting them. When Dr. 
Hawkes’ History is published, we shall review the whole field again. 

Our series of papers upon the states now includes Massacnusetrs, New-York, 
Marytanp, Vireinta, Norra Carouina, Souta Caroiina, Georoia, Texas, 
Lovistana, Mississipr1, Fiorina, Catirornia, Kentucky, Onto, Inuriois, and 
Inpiana. We shall soon follow with ALapama in review of Col. Pickett's work; 
with Tennessez, which we shall visit this summer, and with Arkansas. For 
other papers on North-Carolina, the reader will consult our volumes, Vol. V., 
381; VI., 285; IV., 256; VII., 544; X., 354.]—Ep. 


Tue entire coast of North Carolina is bordered by low, narrow 
beaches of sand, which are broken through at intervals, forming a com- 
munication between the ocean and the lakes, or lagoons, situate be- 
tween the sand-banks and the main land. South of Cape Look- 
out these breaks are numerous, and the lagoons narrower ; north of 
that cape the converse is the fact. Beyond the banks lie extensive 
shoals, all which, taken together, render the coast of this state more 
dangerous.to navigators than any other on the Atlantic. Within the 
lagoons, sand-bars are constantly forming, and as constantly changing 
their position. Furious gales, too, prevail ; so that it is difficult even 
for a skilful pilot to conduct a vessel through the inlets, and over the 
lagoons, without the occurrence of some accident. Ocracoke Inlet is 
now tlie only navigable pass north of Cape Lookout: it is full of 
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shifting sand-bars, and, at low tide, even in the main channel, con- 
tains only six feet water. Roanoke Inlet, opposite the island of that 
name, is now obstructed ; but measures for reopening it have been 
put into operation. To the northward, between the main land and 
the narrow beach, stretching down from Cape Henry, lies Currituck 
Sound, fifty miles long by from two to ten in breadth. West of this, 
running some distance inland, is the Sound of Albemarle, sixty 
miles in length from east to west, and from five to fifteen broad. 
Its waters are fresh, and not subject to rise and fall from the in- 
fluence of the tides, though they are affected by particular winds. 
These two sounds communicate with the Sound of Pamlico, which 
lies south of Currituck, and is 86 miles long, by from 10 to 20 in 
breadth. Its depth in general is 20 feet, but shoals abound. It 
opens on the sea by means of Ocracoke Inlet, and is somewhat 
affected by the tides. Cape Hatteras forms the headland of the dan- 
gerous beach which separates Pamlico from the ocean—a beach so 
barren and desolate as to be inhabited only by fishermen and pilots. 

For a distance of from 60 to 80 miles from the sea-coast the 
country is perfectly level, traversed by sluggish and muddy streams, 
and abounding in swamps ahd marshes. ‘The soil is sandy and bar- 
ren, except along the banks of the streams, where it is often fertile. 
The natural growth of this region is the pitch-pine, which attains a 
fuller development here than in the states further north, and yields 
vast quantities of tar, pitch, turpentine and lumber.* The swamps, so 
numerous in this section, are estimated to occupy about 3,000,000 
acres of the 30,720,000 contained in the state. Of this land a con- 
siderable quantity may be drained or reclaimed by embankments, 
by which means it would become fitted for the production not only of 
rice, but also Indian corn, (maize,) cotton and tobacco, The Great 
Dismal Swamp, partly in this state, and partly in Virginia, is 30 
miles long and 10 broad, extending over a surface of 150,000 acres. 
It is covered in some places with a dense forest of cedars, pines and 
cypresses ; in other places, it is occupied by tall grasses and reeds, 
almost impervious. In the centre is Lake Drummond, 20 miles in 
circuit. The soil is covered knee-deep with water : it is firm in some 
parts, but in most it consists of a soft yielding bog, into which a pole 
may be thrust for some distance. The swamp furnishes-yearly a large 
supply of scantlings, which are borne out, on log causeways, to small 
receiving vessels that come up for their loads by means of canals. 
Similar in its character, and nearly as large, is Alligator, or Little 
Dismal Swamp, between the sounds of Albemarle and Pamlico; 
parts of which have been drained, and make valuable rice-fields and 
wheat lands. There are other swamps further south (Catfish, Green, 
etc.) usually overgrown, like those spoken of, with cedar and ey- 
press, intermingled with the maple, the poplar, the white oak, and 
having an impenetrable undergrowth of reeds, vines, briers, &c. 

As we advance into the interior of the country its aspect becomes 
more and more changed, “ Ata distance of 60 or 70 miles from the 








*See July No. 1851, 
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coast,” says Williamson, “ the land begins to rise into small hills, 
stones appear on the surface, and the streams ripple in their course. 
As we advance a little further westward, we find al] the variety of 
hills and dales that may consist with a fertile country fit for cultiva- 
tion.” For about 40 miles behind the flat country there extends, as 
far as the lower falls of the river, a belt of land, of a surface mode- 
rately uneven, with a sandy soil, of which pitch-pine is the prevailing 
natural production. West of the falls the surface is undulated ; the 
streams flow more swiftly, and the land is more fertile, producing 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, &c. Proceeding still further west, 
beyond the Yadkin and the Catawba, we reach an elevated region, 
forming part of the great table land of the United States, and lying 
from 1,000 to 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. Above it tower 
the peaks of the Blue Ridge, the chief of which have distinct local 
appellations. Black Mountain, according to late measurements, has 
an elevation of 6,426 feet, being higher than any summit in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and 242 feet higher than 
the highest peaks of the celebrated White Mountains in New-Hamp- 
shire. Roan Mountain has an elevation of 6,038 feet, its summit 
forming a broad level meadow, to which the horses of the vicinity are 
sent for pasturage. Grandfather Mountain is 5,556 feet high ; Table 
Mountain attains the height of 3,420 feet. Mount Ararat, or the 
Pilot Mountain, in Surrey County, situated in a comparatively level 
region, exhibits a striking symmetry of structure. Its form is very 
nearly that of a cylinder. It is ascended by a path in some places 
nearly perpendicular ; and the view from its summit is delightfully 
pleasing. Between these mountain ranges, in the western part of 
the state, the soil is productive. 

North Carolina is well watered by considerable rivers; but these 
streams, in comparison with their size and number, afford few facilities 
for navigation, ‘They are generally shallow near their mouths, or are 
broken by falls in the upper part of their course, or are choked up by 
bars, or are lost in shallow lagoons difficult of access. The principal 
river whose course lies wholly within the state, is the Cape Fear. It 
is, moreover, the only large stream which flows directly into the 
ocean. Its principal tributaries are the Haw and the Deep, which 
join at Haywood, in Chatham County. It falls over the primary 
ledge into the low country at Averasboro. At Fayetteville, it can be 
navigated by large boats. Above Wilmington, it forms two branches, 
which re-unite below that town, flowing on in a broad sluggish stream, 
obstructed by sand-bars, and difficult to navigate. By the aid of jet- 
ties, which diminish the breadth of the river, and by the stopping up 
of some of the smaller outlets, a greater velocity has been given to the 
current of the main channel, and the depth of the main channel, as far 
as Wilmington, made to reach from 12 to 13 feet. Cape Fear has 
two entrances from the sea, separated by Smith’s Island. The main 
entrance (the southwest) has from 10 to 144 feet of water on the bar. 
The Chowan and the Roanoke flow into Albemarle Sound. The former 
is navigable to Murfreesboro; the latter, for 30 miles, by small craft, 
which ply on the sound. Both are navigable to a greater distance by 
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boats, the Roanoke as far as Weldon. The Tar and the Neuse 
empty into the Sound of Pamlico, On the Tar, vessels drawing eight 
feet may go as high as Washington; boats as high as Tarboro. ‘T 
Neuse is navigable by large boats as far as Kingston. The ocean en- 
trances of both these rivers are channels, in which there is only 10 
feet water at high tide. The Waccamaw, the Lumber, the Yadkin 
and the Catawba, pass into South Carolina, where e!l but the first re- 
ceive new appellations. From the west of the Blue Ridge flow New 
River, the Wataga, French Broad, Little Tennessee and Hiwassee, 
the waters of all which mingle at length with those of the Ohio. 

Prof. Olmstead, in his report on the Geology of North Carolina, has 
given a full and reliable account of its minerals. The low country 
consists of deposits of sand and clay, similar and belonging to the same 
age (the tertiary) as those of Eastern Virginia and Maryland. These 
beds contain few minerals, but abound in deposits of shell, marl, fos- 
siliferous limestone, copperas, and bog iron ore, A ledge of mica- 
ceous rocks, seen in the ravines and beds of rivers, forms the line 
which divides the low land from the upper country. A belt of mica 
slate, chlorite slate, gneiss and granite, lies west of this line. Among 
the minerals of this section are: hemalitic iron ores, (Nash and John- 
ston counties,) plumbago, (Wake,) and occasionally, soap-stone and 
serpentine. This strip is succeeded by a belt of sandstone, running 
south-westerly from Granville across the state. Free stones and 
grindstones are abundant in some parts of the formation, which also 
contains argillaceous iron ore, and some coal-measures, (Orange, 
Chatham.) Next to this is situate the great slate formation, about 
twenty miles in breadth, and running from north-east to south-west 
quite across the state. Within this district are found numerous beds 
of porphyry, soapstone, serpentine, greenstone, and hone or whet- 
stone slate. The honestone is of a decidedly superior quality, being 
preferred by workmen to the best hones from Turkey. After the 
slate formation, there comes next another belt of primary rocks, 
reaching nearly to the Blue Ridge. This comprises the gold region 
of North Carolina, Iron ore is found also in Rockingham, Stokes, 
Surrey and Lincoln. It is for the most part the magnetic oxide, and 
has been extensively wrought. There were in this section of the 
state, in 1830, three furnaces and 30 forges in operation. . 


Propvctive Inpustry anp Resources.—Though it seems from the 
face of the map that this state is well watered by numerous streams, 
yet these rivers are, for reasons above stated, of little use in a com- 
mercial point of view. The agriculturist finds a difficulty in trans- 
porting his produce, which seriously interferes with his prosperity. 
The greater part of the produce from the high grounds in the eastern 
part of the state, (and some from the northern and middle,) is sent 
into Virginia; that from the western part, into South Carolina and 
Tennessee. This, too, is often done by means of tedious and cumber- 
some conveyances. The exports of the state, at the period immedi- 
ately preceding the revolution, were at least double what they are at 
present. In 1849, they amounted to $270,076, against imports to 
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the value of $113,146. The industry of North Carolina is almost 
wholly agricultural. There is nota state in the Union more fortunate 
in its variety of staple produetions. All kinds of grain that grow in 
the North are successfully cultivated here. The striking diversity of 
climate and soi} between the low lands of the east, the highlands of 
the west, and the moderately diversified interior, has its correspond- 
ence in a similar diversity of agricultural productions. The low 
lands yield cotton, rice and indigo. The rice is of the best quality. 
The cotton crop is not large, not exceeding 30,000 bales yearly. 
Grapes, plums, blackberries, ete., grow spontaneously in this re- 
gion; and the leaves of the canes in the bottoms, continuing green 
all winter, afford grateful food to herds of cattle. Further west, in 
the interior and in the valleys of the highlands, the soil is well adapted 
to wheat, tobacco, hemp, Indian corn, and the grains and fruits which 
flourish at the northward. The mountainous districts afford excel- 
lent pasture for large herds of cattle and horses. 

In the elevated parts of the state, the natural timber growth is oak, 
walnut, cherry, and lime. The white-oak trees found here are well 
suited for making staves, being taller, and more free from knots, than 
those which belong further north. Thick and extensive forests of 
juniper and cypress are found in the eastern portion of the state, 
constituting a supply of timber for making shingles, which is almost 
inexhaustible. The pine forests, which cover almost all the district, 
contribute greatly to the wealth and general prosperity of the state. 
They not only furnish quantities of lumber for exportation, but from 
them is obtained nearly all the resinous matter used in this country, 
particularly in ship-building, and also for other important purposes. 
These resinous products are turpentine, scrapings, spirits of turpen- 
tine, rosin, tar, and pitch. Turpentine is the mere sap of the pine- 
tree. It is obtained by making an incision in the bark, from which 
the turpentine flows, dropping into a box beneath. Incisions are 
made usually about the middle of March, and the dropping ceases 
about the end of October. The boxes are emptied five or six times 
a year. A barrel of turpentine is the produce of about forty trees. 
The same trees will yield about one-third that amount of scrapings, 
which is that part of the sap which becomes hard before reaching the 
box. Spirits of turpentine is made by distilling this sap; the resi- 
duum, after distillation, is rosin. About 600,000 barrels of turpen- 
tine are now made within the state, the greater part of which is dis- 
tilled within its limits. Its production gives direct employment to 
four or five thousand laborers; and ten or fifteen thousand more, it is 
computed, aré supported by the proceeds of its first sale. No other 
article, it is said, produced by the same number of laborers, contri- 
butes so much to the commerce and prosperity of the state. Tar is 
made from billets of pine, burned in pits, under a heavy covering of 
turf or earth. The billets are consumed slowly without flame ; and 
the tar, as it exudes, is conveyed by a trench into a cavity made in 
the ground, as a reservoir. The tar of Carolina is of much inferior 
quality to that of the north of Europe, chiefly on account of the 
slovenly manner in which the former i$ usually prepared. The kiln 
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is most frequently built on light, sandy land, in which are cut both 
the trench and the reservoir. In consequence, the product of the 
burning always contains a large per centage of sand, a pint of which 
will condemn a gallon of tar. More stringent inspection laws have 
been enacted of late years, from the faithful execution of which, a 
great improvement in Carolina tar must result, Pitch is obtained 
from tar by boiling it down to dryness. 

This state, both on account of its natural productions and its nu- 
merous water-courses, is admirably adapted to manufactures. Yet 
manufactories chiefly exist in the shape of household industry. 
During the last few years, however, several cotton and wool manu- 
factories have been erected, which are now in active operation. Gold 
is an important product of North Carolina. The region where it is 
mainly found, has been already designated. This district is, for the most 
part, barren, and its inhabitants generally poor and ignorant. The prin- 
cipal mines are Anson’s, Read’s, and Parker’s. The first named is 
situated in Anson County. Its yield was good ; but, disputes arising 
as to the title of part of the land, operations have been much retarded. 
Read’s mine is in Cabarrass ; and was the first wrought. Masses of 
metal, weighing 400, 500, or 600 penny-weights, are occasionally dug 
up. One piece was found by a negro, weighing, in its crude state, 
twenty-eight pounds avoirdupois. Marvellous stories used to be told 
of this lump; as, that “it had been seen by gold-hunters at night, re- 
flecting so brilliant a light when they drew near to it with torches, 
as to terrify them, and deter them from further examination.” Par- 
ker’s mine is situated on a small stream, four miles south of the Yad- 
kin. The metal is found chiefly in flakes and grains. A mass, how- 
ever, weighing four pounds and eleven ounces, has been discovered. 
In the mining districts, gold,contained in goose-quills,forms a currency. 
Its value is fixed by weight. The larger part of the produce of the 
mines is bought up by dealers, at from ninety to ninety-one cents a 
penny-weight. By these it is carried, for the most part, out of the 
state. They sell some to jewelers; some is deposited in banks; and 
a large quantity is received at the mint of the United States. 

Statistics of the productive industry and resources of North Caro- 
lina cannot easily be procured. The latest we have at command are 
given in the official returns for 1840. From these we take the sub- 
joined summary :—In 1840, the value of home-made or family ma- 
nufactures was $1,413,242; there were three woollen manufactories 
and one fulling mill, producing articles to the value of $3,900, with 
a capital of $9,800; twenty-five cotton manufactories, with 47,934 
spindles, employing 1,219 persons, producing articles to the value of 
$438,900, with a capital of $995,300; there were eight furnaces, pro- 
ducing 968 tons of cast-iron, and forty-three forges, etc., producing 
963 tons of bar-iron, employing 468 persons, and a capital of $94,961 ; 
two smelting houses, employing 30 persons, and producing 10,000 Ibs. 
of lead ; ten smelting houses employing 389 persons, and producing 
gold to the value of $255,618, with a capital of $9,832; two paper- 
mills, producing articles to the value of $8,785, with a capital of 
$5,000; hats and caps were manufactured to the value of $38,167, 
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and straw-bonnets to the value of $1,700, employing 142 persons, 
and a capital of $13,141 ; 353 tanneries, employing 645 persons, with 
a capital of $271,979 ; 238 other leather manufactories, as saddleries, 
etc., producing articles to the value of $185,387, with a capital of 
$76,163 ; sixteen potteries, employing 21 persons, producing articles 
to the value of $6,260, with a capital of $1,531; 89 persons manu- 
facwured machinery to the value of $43,285; 43 persons manufac- 
tured hardware and cutlery to the value of $1,200; 698 persons 
manufactured carriages and wagons to the value of $301,601, with a 
capital of $173,318; 323 flouring mills produced 87,641 bbls. of 
flour, with other mills employing 1,830 persons, producing articles to 
the value of $1,552,096, employing a capital of $1,670,228 ; vessels 
were built to the value of $62,800; 223 persons manufactured furni- 
ture to the value of $35,002, with a capital of $57,980; 40 persons 
manufactured 1,085 small arms; 15 persons manufactured granite and 
marble to the value of $1,083; 276 persons produced bricks and lime 
to the value of $58,336; 367 persons manufactured 1,612,825 lbs, 
of soap, 148,546 lbs. of tallow-candles, 335 Ibs. of spermaceti and wax 
candles,with a capital of $4,754 ; 2,802 distilleries produced 1,051,979 
gallons, and with breweries, which produced 17,431 gallons, employed 
1,422 persons, and a capital of $180,200 ; 38 brick or stone, and 1,822 
wooden houses, employed 1,707 persons, at a cost of $410,264; 
twenty-six printing offices, four binderies, twenty-six weekly and one 
semi-weekly newspaper, and two periodicals, employed 108 persons, 
and a capital of $55,400. The whole amount of capital employed in 
manufactures was $3,838,900. 

As regards live stock and agricultural products, the same authority 
has the following: In 1840, there were in the state 166,608 horses 
and mules; 617,371 neat cattle; 538,279 sheep; 1,649,716 swine; 
poultry to the value of $544,125. There were produced 1,960,885 
bushels of wheat; 3,574 bushels of barley; 3,193,941 bushels of 
oats; 213,971 bushels of rye; 15,891 bushels of buckwheat; 23,893,763 
bushels of Indian corn; 625,044 lbs. of wool; 1,063 Ibs. of hops; 
118,923 lbs. of wax ; 2,609,239 bushels of potatoes ; 101,369 tons of 
hay; 9,879 tons of hemp and flax; 16,772,359 lbs. of tobacco ; 
2,820,388 Ibs. of rice; 51,926,190 lbs. of cotton; 3,014 lbs. of silk 
cocoons ; 7,163 Ibs. of sugar; the products of the dairy were valued 
at $674,349; of the orchard, at $386,006; of lumber, at $506,766. 
There were made 28,752 gailons of wine.* 





* A citizen of North Carolina, who evidently writes intelligently, communicates the 
following pertinent notice of the Commerce and Resources of the State, to the “ Mer- 
chants’ Magazine”’ for September, 1849.—( Vol. xxi. pp. 355, 356) : 

“There is no state in the Union whose statistics are so meagre; none in which the 
difficulty of procuring information necessary to the proper exhibition of the commerce 
and resources, are greater. With a coast bound with sand-bars, the navigation of rivers 
obstructed by nature, a large extent of territory with diversified interests—with natural 
obstructions to the concentration of our commerce, with no emporium to concentre talent, 
and to give unity of design to enterprise, our commerce, like the rains falling on the lofty 
summits of our mountains, runs off in every direction to swell each neighboring rivalet, 
without the possibility of ever uniting again to form a great, grand, and noble current 
of its own. A large portion of western and south-western North Carolina finds a 
market in Columbia and Charleston, South Carolina. The Northern, and a portion of the 
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Poputation.—The causes which retarded the increase of the popu- 
lation of North Carolina, in the early part of its existence as a co- 
lony, have been adduced in the historical portion of this article. The 
first impulse in the way of increase was imparted about the middle of 
the last century, when the Scotch Presbyterians from the North of 
Ireland, and the Scotch Highlanders from Argyleshire, migrated into 
the country, and when the Moravians made settlements at Salem, 
Bethany, and Bethabara, between the upper Yadkin and the Dan. 
In 1676, as we have seen, the whole number of taxable inhabitants 
was about 1,400; in 1717, about 2,000; of these, at both periods, 
about one thiird were negro and Indian slaves. At the time the state 
ceased to be a royal government, the population is supposed to have 
been little more than 150,000, of whom one fifth were slaves. Eden- 
ton, Newbern, and Wilmington, were the only towns worthy of being 





Eastern and Middle in Richmond, Petersburg, and Norfolk, Virginia, and the produc- 
tions of these sections go to swell the tabular exhibition of the aforesaid states, and are un- 
known as the products of our own state. 

‘Our Legislatures and members of Congress have hitherto manifested bat little interest 
in the exhibition of our commerce and resources. With the exception of a single effort, 
made a great many years ago, we have no general survey of the state. The exploration 
of our mineral wealth has been left to chance, and individual enterprise, with the limited 
knowledge we have of the mines confined to their immediate localities, and, for the most 
part, to those who are practically engaged in them. No southern state can compare 
with ours in mineral wealth and resources for manufacturing. Our forests will supply 
any possible demand for timber and fuel; we have coal in the greatest abundance— 
enough to su ply the entire demand of our entire country—and which, for a tenth of the 
cost incurred by the State of Maryland, might be rendered available to the entire coast of 
the Atlantic shore. 

“ Information on our commerce will have to be procured, not only from our little ports, 
but from those points in South Carolina and Virginia which draw thither so large a share 
of our products: If you should not get an article sooner, perhaps I may furnish you one, 
or a series of them, in the early part of the year 1851. I postpone until that time, with 
the hope of collecting information from, or through the next Legislature of our state; 
from the members of the next Congress, through the various reports of that body; from 
the next census; and from such private sources as I may be able to command. An 
article based on the lights now before me, would be conjectural, and uncertain in a high 
degree. The last census is a libel on our state. If you have the prospect of an article 
from any other source, do not rely on me. The undertaking, properly executed, is dif 
ficult, laborious, and expensive. 

“ Everything indicates that a better day is coming; our navigation, and other means 
of internal transportation, have the prospect of improvement and extension; our agricul 
tural, mining, and mannfacturing interests have received, of late, quite a new impetus. 

“Some few years since, 1 made a tour of the southern states :/and I can, with the 
utmost confidence, say that none of them excelled North Carolina in natural fertility of 
soil, This I know will sound strange to those abroad, who have heard only of our 
pine-forests, and cypress and juniper swamps. The swamp country, which is equal to the 
geen = of the West, covering a large portion of the eastern section of the state, can 
9e reclaimed ; much has already been reclaimed. The uplands and mountain sections 
are like those of Virginia and Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, our thoroughfares have 
given character to the soil of the state. They generally run through the piny sections 
because there they could be constructed at less cost, of better material, and traverse the 
state at a shorter distance. If the Great Central Rail-road is constructed, for which 
the prospect is quite fair, with the co-ordinate branches, it will be to North Carolina what 
“ Clinton’s Ditch” has been to New-York. More than half of our state is dependent on 
the old four-horse-wagon system for transportation over a distance of from fifty to three 
or four hundred miles, to find a market. Obstructions exist in all our rivers, at the 
beginning of the granite country, as you ascend from the seaboard. If you commence 
at Weldon, on the Roanoke, in Halifax county, running to Smithfield, in Johnston 
county, to Fayetteville, and from thence to Wadesboro’, in Anson county, you will get 
pretty nearly the line of obstruction. Many of our streams, after passing the rapids and 
alls which occur chiefly at the place designated, become pret ull for a considerable 
distance. The line designated will give the country dependent on wagons.” 
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so called in the province ; and of these three, Newbern, the most po- 
pulous, did not contain more than 600 inhabitants. 


POPULATION AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


Date. Whites. Slaves. Free Colored. Colored. Total. 

OR ae 288,204...... 100,572... ... vy eee 105,547... ... 393,751 
ae 337,764... ...133,296...... i 140,339... ... 478,103 
OS RS: 376,410...... 168,924...... 10,266...... 179,090... ... 555,500 
~~ Say 419,200... ... 205,017...... 14,612...... 219,629...... 638,829 
S66 cum dint 472,843...... 245,601...... 19,543..... .265,144.....- 737,987 
RP 484,870... ... 245,817...... $1,731 ...... 267,548... ... 753,419 
Bs ewan 552,477...... 286,412.....- 37,371...... 315,683. ..... 868,160 


Of this population there were employed in agriculture, 217,095 ; 
in commerce, 1,734; in manufactures and trade, 14,322; in naviga- 
ting the ocean, 327 ; in sailing on canals, rivers, &c., 379; and 1,086 
in the learned professions, The amount of population has been greatly 
diminished, during the last fifty years, by the drain of emigration, 
first to Kentucky and Tennessee, and lately to the states of the south- 
west. 


Cuzr Towns.—The state is divided into sixty-eight counties, of 
which Lincoln (population 25,160) is the most populous. There are 
no large towns, and no good seaports in this state. Raleigh, named 
after the renowned Sir Walter, in honor of his attempts to colonize 
what is now North Carolina, has been, since 1792, the capital of 
the state. It is situated within a few miles of the Neuse, 123 miles 
from Newbern, in a healthy, elevated situation. In 1840, it contained 
a population of 2,240. The former state-house, in which was a marble 
statue of Washington, in Roman military costume, by Canova, was 
destroyed, in 1831, by fire. Thénew edifice is superbly built of granite, 
is 166 feet long by 90 wide, and is surrounded by massive granite 
columns. Near the state-house stands the institution, just erected, for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. In the north-eastern part 
of the state, Edenton, on the Chowan, (population 1,500,) Elizabeth, 
on the Pasquotank, Plymouth, (population 800,) and Halifax, on the 
Roanoke, are the chief villages. Washington and Tarboro, on the Tar, 
contain each about 1,000 inhabitants. Newbern, founded by Ger- 
mans in 1709, is situated on the Neuse, at the confluence of the 
Trent, 80 miles from Pamlico Sound, and until a few years since, was 
the largest town in the state, containing, in 1840, 3,690 inhabitants. 
It was once the capital of the state, and is possessed of considerable 
trade. The approach from sea is by Ocracoke Inlet. Beaufort, on 
Newport River, a few miles from the sea, has a population (1840) of 
1,100; and its harbor is the best in the state. Steam-boats go up 
from Beaufort, by inland channels, into Albemarle Sound. On Cape 
Fear River are situated the thriving towns of Wilmington and Fayette- 
ville. The former, distant about 30 miles from the sea, is the 
most important commercial town in North Carolina, Its popula- 
tion, in 1840, was 4,744. Vessels of 300 tons can enter the river and 
ascend to the town, but the entrance is dangerous. An active coast- 
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ing trade is carried on from the port, and it has direct foreign com- 
merce with the West Indies and England. In 1840, the shipping was 
18,232 tons. The rail-road between Wilmington and Weldon, on 
the Roanoke, has given a new impulse to the trade of both places. 
Fayetteville is a flourishing town, at the head of boat navigation. In 
1840, its population was 4,285. It contains three churches, a court- 
house, two banks, and a United States arsenal of construction. It 
had, in 1840, 52 stores, with a capital of $372,400 ; and a capital of 
$384,000 invested in manufactures. In the west, the chief towns are 
Salem, Salisbury, and Charlotte. The population of Salisbury is 
about 2,000. Near it are the “Natural Walls of Rowan,” or trap 
dykes, for a long time supposed to be artificial constructions, the 
origin and purpose of which gave rise to various absurd conjectures.* 
Charlotte, of late years much increased in population on account of 
its nearness to the gold washings, contains over 2,000 inhabitants, and 
a mint erected by the federal government for coining gold. There 
are mineral springs in the state: the Rockingham, in the county of 
that name; the Catawba, in Lincoln, containing magnesia and sul- 
phate of lime; and the Warm, in Buncombe, the temperature of 
which is from 96° to 100°. 


Epvcation.—Before the revolution, literature was hardly known, 
much less a subject of cultivation, There were in the province, at 
the end of the royal government, only two schools in operation, one 
at Newbern and one at Edenton. The trustees had been only of late 
incorporated, by whom, in Newbern, a wooden building had been 
erected, in which the meetings of the lower house of the Legislature 
were occasionally held, The Constitution of 1776 directed “that a 
school, or schools, shall be established by the Legislature for the con- 
venient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid 
by the public, as may enable them to instruct at low prices; and all 
useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or 
more universities.” ‘Till within late years, however, no system of 
free schools was introduced throughout the state. Liberal provision 
was made for the purpose, in 1825, by the creation of a school fund. 
This fund amounted, in 1836, to $242,046, besides the income of stock 
held by the state in several rail-roads, the proceeds of the sale of 
swamp lands, and the tract acquired from the Cherokees in the south- 
west of the state. In order to apply these proceeds to their intended 
object, a Board of Literature was directed, in 1837, to devise a plan 
of common schools, suited to the exigencies and resources of the 
state, and to report the same at the next session of the General As- 
sembly. What and how important further steps were taken in the 
matter, we have not at hand the means of ascertaining. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, established in 1791, is situated at Chapel Hill, 
Orange County, 27 miles west north-west of Raleigh. It has six pro- 





* See Williamson, vol. ii, pp. 174-178, note, who considers them artificial. 
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fessors, and over 100 students. Davidson College, founded in 1837, 
is in Mecklenburg County. In 1840, there were in the state 141 
academies, with 4,398 students; 682 common and primary schools, 
with 14,937 scholars. At the same period there were living in the 
state 56,609 white persons, over 20 years old, who could neither 
read nor write. 


Rexicrovs Sxcrs.—At the breaking out of the revolution, religion 
was at a low ebb in the province. The law provided expressly for 
the maintenance of one clergyman of the Established Church in each 
parish ; yet there were at that time not more than six in the entire 
province. There were about the same number of Presbyterian min- 
isters. The Quakers had some strength in the north-eastern part of 
the province ; and the Moravians had about 500 in all in the churches 
of their six settlements. Other Christians had no regular establish- 
ments ; though the counties were visited by itinerant preachers of the 
Methodist and the Baptist persuasion. At present these two denom- 
inations have the most numerous church-membership in the state, 
each reckoning more than 20,000 communicants. The Presbyterians, 
who are most numerous in the western part of the state, had, in 1840, 
11,000 communicants, At the same time, the Episcopalians had a 
bishop and about 20 ministers; the Lutherans, 18 ministers, 38 
churches, and 1,886 members. Besides these, there are in the state 
some Moravians, Quakers, and Roman Catholics, 


Canats anv Ratm-Roaps,—Not much has yet been done in North 
Carolina towards increasing favilities for transportation. The coun- 
try is well adapted to canalization. The Dismal Swamp Canal lies 
partly, andthe North-West Canal, a branch of that work, wholly, within 
the limits of the state. Much of the north-eastern trade takes the 
latter channel. Harlow Canal, a short work, extends from the Neuse 
to the harbor of Beaufort. Three Virginia rail-roads, which have their 
southern termini in the north of North Carolina, divert much of the trade 
of the northern counties to the markets of Virginia. The state has two 
rail-roads within its own limits. The one extends from Raleigh to 
Gaston, in Halifax Co., on the Roanoke, a distance of 87 miles. Its 
cost was $1,600,000. The other runs from Wilmington to Weldon, a 
few miles from Gaston, a distance of 162 miles. It cost $1,800,000.* 
A line of steamers from Wilmington to Charleston, (8. C.,) 150 miles, 
is connected with this route, which thus forms one link in the great 
chain of communication, extending from Maine to Georgia. Other 
rail-roads are projected, chiefly for the central and western portions 
of the state. 


Banxs.—There were in North Carolina, in 1846, 18 banks, with a 
capital of $3,225,000, and a circuiation ‘of $2, 954, 578. Of these, 
the deposites amounted to $639,507 ; specie, si; 261, 061; real es- 
tate, $117,000; other assets, $1,114,102- loans and discounts, 
$4,688,514 ; due to other banks and other liabilities, $77,651. 





* See May number of this Review, p. 572, 
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BANKS IN NORTH CAROLINA, MARCH, 1851.* 


Location, Name of Bank, President, Cashier, Capital. 
Ashville. ......Bank of Cape Fear. ... J. F. E. Bardy......... $150,000 
Charlotte... ...Bank of State N. C.,...John Irwin.......... .. William A. Lucas...... 125,000 
Elizabeth City do. do. do. William B. Shepard...John C.Ehringhaus.... 100,000 
Fayetteville... do. do. do. Charles P. Mallett..... Ichabod Wetmore ..... 150,000 

« Bank of Cape Fear. ...Charles T. Haigh...... John W. Wright.._.... 350,000 

“ Bank of Fayetteville...John D. Starr. ......... William G. Broadfoot.. 380,000 
Milton........ Bank of State N. C.,...Samuel Watkins... ..... William R. Hill. ...... 125,000 
Morgantown... do. do. do. Robert C. Pearson..... Isaac T. Avery ........ 100,000 
Newbern...... do. do. do. George 8. Attmore..... John M. Roberts....... 150,000 

“ Merchants’ Bank... .... Charles Slover. - ...William W. Clark... .. 225,000 
Raleigh. ...... Bank of State N. C.,...George W. Mordecai, . -Charles Dewey........ 300,000 

6 Bank of Cape Fear. ... William H. Jones. ..... 150,000 
Salem......... do. do. do. Israel G, Lash......... 150,000 
Salisbury ..... do. do. do. M. Chambers.......... Dolphin A. Davis... ... 175,000 
Tarboro....... Bank of State N. C.,...James Weddell. ....... Peter P. Lawrence... .. 150,000 
Washington... Bank of Cape Fear... .Johu ae Beujamin Runyon..... 175,000 
Wilmington... do. do. do. Thomas H. Wright....Henry R. Savage...... 400,000 

= Bank of State N. C.,...Edward P. Hall........ William E. Anderson... 300,000 

at Commercial Bank... . . . Oscar G. Parsley....... Timothy Savage. ...... 200,000 


Total 19 Banks—Circulation, $3,500,000—Specie $1,600,000—Capital $3,650,000 
*{ Banker's Magazine. 
Courts.—The Supreme Court holds three sessions each year, two 
at Raleigh, and one at Morgantown, for the western part of the state. 
It continues to sit till all the business on the docket is concluded, or 
continued to another term. It determines all cases in law and equity, 
brought before it by appeal, or by the parties. It has original and 
exclusive jurisdiction i in repealing letters-patent. The Supreme Court 
for the year 1851, is composed of Thomas Ruffin, Chief Justice, with 
a salary of $2,500 : Frederic Nash, and Rich. M. Pearson, Associate 
Justices, $2,500; B, F. Moore, Attorney-General; Jas. Iredell, Re- 
porter, $300; Edw. B. Freeman, clerk at Raleigh; Jas. R. Dodge, 
clerk at Morgantown. The Superior Courts of Law, and the Courts 
of Equity, are held twice a year in every county of the state. There 
are seven circuits, of about ten counties each, which the judges ride 
alternately, but never visiting the same circuit twice in succession. 
These judges have complete equity jurisdiction. The salary of each 
is $1,950. The judges now on the bench are, Thos, Settle, of Rock- 
ingham ; Jno. M. Dick, Greensboro; D. F. Caldwell, and Jno. W. 
Ellis, Salisbury ; Jno. L. Bailey, Hillsboro; M. E. Manly, New- 
bern; W. H. Battle, Chapel Hill; W. H. N. Smith, Murfreesboro ; 
Jno. 8. Hawks, Washington; B. F. Moore, Halifax Co.; Jno. F. 
Poindexter, Fayetteville ; Thos. S. Ashe, Orange Co.; Daniel Cole- 
man, Concord; B. 8. Gaither, Ashville. B. F. Moore, of Halifax 
Co., is Attorney-General. 


Orricers or Government.—The government for the present year 
consists of 


David 8. Reid, Governor, (term of office from Jan. 1, 1851, to 


Jan. 1, 1853,) a furnished house, and.........-..... ««s---- $2,000 sala 
William Hill, of Raleigh,......... . Secretary of State......... 800 and fees. 
Chas. L. Hinton, of Wake Co...... Treasurer........-....-- - 1,500 salary. 
Stephen Birdsall, of Raleigh. ......Clerk of the Treas. Depart., 500 “ 
Wm. F. Collins, of Chatham ti,» cc COMEIOTINN; 5060 saceintense 1,000 “ 
Andrew Joyner, of Halifax Co... .. Speaker of the Senate. 


Robert B. Gilliam, of Granville Co., Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Council of State—The council is composed of seven members, 
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each of whom receive $3 a-day while in service, and $3 for every 30 
miles of travel. The members are Lewis Bond, of Bertie Co.; 
Joshua Tayloe, of Beaufort; N. T. Green, of Warren; Charles L, 
Paine, of Davidson Co. ; John Winslow, of Cumberland Co, ; Thos. 
A. Allison, of Iredell Co.; and Adolphus L. Erwin, of M‘Dowell 
County. 


Finances. 


Receipts from Nov.]1, 1846, to Oct. 31, 1847. ...... 2. -.---++ +++ -- $251,717 65 
Expenditures for the same period.......-. «20 Sonincneaie caccasce LI0 Aun OL 


Excess of Receip ta... .. ..00cc cence cence once oo ose eH 7 6510, 04 


State Debt.—This is contingent, and arises from endorsements, by 
the state, of bonds of rail-road companies to the amount of $1,100,000. 
From this is to be deducted $13,000 for bonds not used, and $110,000 
for bonds paid ; which reduces the amount for which the state is lia- 
ble, to $977,000. 


RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF NORTH CAROLINA, AND HER MINERAL 
FORMATIONS, 


From the speech of the Hon. T. L. Clingman, delivered in the 
Congress of the United States, which he has kindly furnished us, we 
make some interesting extracts in regard to the industry, &c. of 
North Carolina, and append to them a lecture upon the coal forma- 


tion of the same state, delivered last winter before the Legislature at 
Raleigh, by Lemuel Williams, Esq. 


I would direct your attention te North Carolina, because I know more about 
her and what she contains. I must first, however, make a passing remark with 
reference to coal and iron, lest it should be supposed that I am indifferent to the 
interests of Pennsylvania, because my own state has not similar advantages. Iron 
ore is not only generally and abundantly diffused throughout the state. but she 
has also two large deposites of coal. The fields of this mineral, too, are fortu- 
nately deposited on the two rivers most easily rendered navigable of any in the 
state, and emptying into the ocean within her own limits. The existence of the 
coal on Deep River, has been known for half a century, but until recently it was 
not pastors, that it could be transported with facility to the markets of the 
world. The operations, however, of the Cape Fear and Deep River Navigation 
Company, have within the last twelve months rendered it certain that this coal 
can easily and cheaply be transported to the ocean. The field is extensive, and 
cannot be exhausted for centuries. It contains in abundance the best varieties of 
highly bituminous, semi-bituminous, and anthracite coal. Capitalists from Massa- 
chusetts and New-York, who have recently acquired interests in the mines, as- 
sure me with the utmost confidence, that they will be able to mine this coal, and 
transport it to tide water, at a cost of less than $1 per ton. It costs more than $3 
per ton to transport the coals of Maryland and Pennsylvania to the :ea, The 
stream, with the locks already nearly completed, is capable of conveying in 
steamboats several millions of tons annually, We expect, therefore, to be able 
to supply with the best kinds of coal, the cities of the Atlantic coast, and the 
steamers of the ocean. There are, also, in some places, lying immediately above 
the coal, large deposits of rich iron ore. In the production of iron, either free 
or slave labor can be obtained at forty to fifty cents per day. This labor, when 
employed in raising coal and iron ore in the vicinity of Pittsburg, in Alleghany 
county, costs not less than $1 per day. Provisions also are abundant and cheap. 
When, therefore, in the case above stated, the labor employed in making a ton of 
iron in Pennsylvania costs $45, the same would cost with us only $22 50. We 
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might, therefore, when the Pennsylvanians were making nothing, realize a profit 
of $22 per ton. 

I do not, however, regard the calculations of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
as entirely accurate. Still I have no doubt that we should be abie to produce 
iron cheaper than they are doing in his state. The iron, too, when thus made, 
could be transported to the ocean for less than $1 per ton. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that our state might put forward a demand for high protective duties, with 
as much show of justice as Pennsylvania does, I trust, however, that her people 
will be satisfied with the existing rates, highly protective as they are. North 
Carolina has, also, not less than filty cotton factories, most of which have been 
built within the last four or five years. I think she is in advance of any of the 
southern states in this branch of business. Whether I am right or not in enter- 
taining this opinion, the returns of the late census, when completed, will decide. 
It is believed by many that the South cannot compete successfully with the North 
in manufacturing, it being supposed that we have not the capital to spare for such 
investments. Let us look for a moment at the elements of manufacturing capital. 
An important one is water-power, and North Carolina has more than enough of 
this to move all the machinery now existing in the world. It may be had, too, 
in most of the localities at a price merely nominal. Timber, stone, and all build- 
ing materials, are also equally cheap. North Carolina, though not a great cotton 
state, also produces five times as much, probably, as she or any one southern 
state is now manufacturing, She can, too, obtain easily an additional supply 
from South Carolina, by means of three rail-roads connecting her with that state. 
The cotton now produced by her is cheaper, probably, by one cent in the pound, 
than the same article at Charleston. It is also cheaper at Charleston, by three- 
fourths of a cent, than in New-England. Our manufacturing establishments, 
therefore, can obtain the raw material at nearly two cents in the pound cheaper 
than the New-England establishments. Provisions are also only halfas dear with 
us. Labor is likewise one hundred per cent. cheaper. In the upper parts of 
the state, the labor of either a free man or a slave, inclading board, clothing, &c., 
can be obtained for from $110 to $120 perannum. It will cost at least twice that 
sum in New-England. 

The difference in the cost of female labor, whether free or slave, is even great- 
er. As we have now a population of nearly one million, we might advance to a 
great extent in manufacturing before we materially increased the wages of labor. 
We have, therefore, all the elements of manufacturing capital much cheaper than 
the North, except the machinery, and this we should be able to obtain at the same 
price. There isa sufficient surplus capital among us for its purchase. Two 
years since, our Legislature imposed a tax on money placed at interest, whenever 
the individual had more than $1,000 above his own indebtedness. It appeared 
that there were more than $15,000,000 so lent. If, as I think it is probably true, 
that there is as mach now outstanding in smaller sums, there is not less than thirty 
millions of capital in this condition. Much of this sum might at once be invested 
in manufacturing. The other southern states are doubtless in a similar condition. 
Our southerners have abundance of money to expend for purposes of business or 
pleasure. We shall, therefore, I think, at no distant day, work up a large, if not 
the greater portion, of our cotton into manufactured fabrics. Should this opinion 
of mine be well founded, it is obvious that no duties which we could impose 
would long enable the New-England factories to sustain themselves in competi- 
tion with us. They would find it to their interest to go into such finer fabrics as we 
would not produce for some time to come, or into new employments. I have no 
apprehension that a people so intelligent, energetic, and enterprising as they are, 
will fail to find means of sustaining themselves in comfort and prosperity. 


COAL OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The value of coal as a mineral fuel, is but little known, except to those whose 
interests have made it a subject of study. Professor Taylor, in his invaluable 
work on the statistics of coal, very justly remarks, that it would be no difficult 
task to show, in figures, how vastly more profitable is the application of labor in the 
miuing, and working, and transportation of coal, than that of the precious metals. 
The annual production of all the gold and silver mines of North and South America 
was estimated by Baron Humboldt at nine millions of pounds sterling, and at pre- 
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sent (excepting the recent discoveries in California) is less than five millions of 
pounds, or twenty-five millions of dollars. Now, the value of the coal produced 
annually, in Great Britain alone, is computed at fifty millions of dollars at the pit’s 
mouth, and from seventy-five to one hundred millions of dollars at the places of 
consumption. J 

Great Britain is indebted to her coal for her supremacy as a pearprany 
commercial and maritime nation. Take from her the coal mines, and she would 
sink into a fourth rate commercial and maritime power. Her manufactures would 
cease—her Sheffields, Birminghams and Manchesters would be no more, and her 
people would be compelled to emigrate, or starve. 

The use of coal, in the United States, to any considerable extent, has been very 
recent. The immense coal fields west of the Alleghanies were considered of little 
value twenty-five years ago, and the anthracites of Pennsylvania were scarcely 
known thirty years since. The whole amount of that kind of fuel mined in 
Pennsylvania in 1820, was only 365 tons. The mining of that species of coal in- 
creased very slowly, as it had to make its way against public prejudice, arising 
from its difficulty of ignition. 

In 1828, the amount of anthracite mined and sent to market was only seventy- 
seven thousand tons. From that period the quantity rapidly increased, and in 
1849 amounted to nearly three millions and a half of tons. In 1850, it is estima- 
ted that the amount did not fall short of four millions of tons. The beneficial 
effects resulting to the State of Pennsylvania from the development of her coal 
fields was felt and acknowledged throughout the length and breadth of her land. 
The growth of commerce increased with the growth and development of her 
mineral resources.. In 1820, the coastwise arrivals at the port of Philadelphia 
amounted to only 877 ; in 1847, to 18,069. Three millions of tons of anthracite 
coal were brought to market that year, whose value then was twelve millions of 
dollars, and eleven thousand four hundred and thirty-nine vessels cleared from the 
single port of Philadelphia that season, loaded with a million and a quarter tons 
of coal. 

Daring the agitation of the tariff in 1846, at Washington, it was stated by Mr. 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, that thirty years ago coal was entirely unknown in 
this country ; yet in 1846 it gave employment to four millions of days work annu- 
ally. It kept in movement a thousand ships of one hundred tons each, and afford- 
ed a nursery for the training of six thousand seamen, who earned three millions 
of dollars yearly. It gave circulation to a capital of fifty millions of dollars. It 
kept in activity fifteen thousand miners, and sustained a mining population of 
fifty thousand souls, who annually consumed upwards of two millions worth of 

gricultural production, and more than three and a half millions of dollars worth 
f merchandise. 

To Pennsylvania, (says Professor Taylor) the almost exclusive possession of this 
species of combustible (anthracite) within reasonable distance of the sea-board, 
is a boon of inestimable price, which places her in a position of enviable supe- 
riority, and baffles speculation as to the point to which it may ultimately elevate 
her. Ifsuch, then, have been the magnificent results, from the development of the 
coal fields of Great Britain and Pennsylvania, and such the anticipations as to the 
fature, the question occurs, what are the value of the coal fields of North 
Carolina ? 

Their value depends upon their extent, upon the thickness of the beds, the 
quality of the aa. and the facilities and cheapuess of transportation to tide-water, 
and thence toa market. Professor Johnson has recently returned from a tour of 
several weeks examination in the valley of Deep River. He stated that his own 
observations satisfied him that the coal measures of Deep River extended fifteen 
miles, and that he had reliable authority for their extension fifteen miles farther. 
He did not state the width of the measures, as he had not time to examine, except 
in one place where he had traced the beds on both sides of the river, and where 
they were from three and a half to four miles wide. From other sources of in- 
formation I have no doubt of their greater extension, both in length and width. 
But, if we take the length to be but 30 miles, and the mean width at three anda 
half miles, we have an area of one hundred and five square miles. 

The thickness of several of the veins, the learned professor stated; none that 
he examined were less than six feet. Some were of greater thickness, and, in 


a 
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some localities, two or three veins were found underlying each other. Now, if 
we estimate the area to be underlaid with only one vei, and that vein to be onl 
six feet thick, this estimate would give for the solid cubic quantity in the gro 
six millions of tons to the square mile. Making allowance of one-fifth for waste 
and faults, the whole available amount would be five millions of tons to the square 
mile, or 525 millions of tons for the entire coal area of Deep River. The coal is 
of three kinds, the highly bituminous, the semi-bituminous, and the pure anthra- 
cite, and each kind has been shown by analysis to be among the best coal of its class. 
In quality of coals the fields of Deep River are unsurpa ; in variety, unequalled 
by any location in the United States; in quantity, as far as regards all practical pur- 
poses, equal to any other. To mine the coal of Deep River at the rate of two 
millions of tons per year would occupy 262 years, and at the rate of three mil- 
lions of tons a year, 175 years. The remaining question is, what are the means 
and cost of transportation to market? The means of transportation are through 
the slack-water improvement of Cape Fear and Deep rivers. The enterprise of 
a few individuals, aided by the liberality and wisdom of your legislature, has 
opened a pathway to the ocean, which for extent, and capacity combined, sur- 
asses = canal in this or any other country, and at an expense not exceeding 
jour hundred thousand dollars. Compare the canal, as it may without impro- 
priety be called, with the great canals which have been constructed with a view 
to benefit the coal trade of Maryland and Pennsylvania. The cost of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal was upwards of seventeen millions of dollars. It is about 
the extent of the Cape Fear and Deep rivers—is 60 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, 
with locks of 16 feet in width, and one 100 feet long. Your canal averages 450 
feet in width. The water in the pools is usually from 10 to 15 feet in depth. 
The locks are 18 feet wide and 115 feet in length. It requires 14 days to go from 
Cumberland, at the head of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, to Alexandria and 
return, not including the time occupied in loading and unloading the barges. A 
steamboat, with her tow of barges, can go from the mines on Deep River to 
Wilmington, and return, in four days—making a difference of ten days in one 
trip. 
The expenses of transportation are greater in either respects, as well as in the 
— of time, as it regards these two improvements. On the Maryland Canal, 
animal power is used to draw the coal barges. On the Cape Fear and Deep 
River improvements, steam-power will be used. From the relative cost of the 
two improvements, and the means of transportation to be used on them, there can 
be scarcely a comparison, as to the relative amount of toll, or the expenses of 
transportation. When at tide-water, at Wilmington, the coal can be sent to New- 
York at as little expense as from Alexandria. As far, then, as regards bitaminous 
coals, the owners of mines on Deep River need not fear any rivalry from the 
Maryland mines, or from any other quarter. Nor need the owners of the Mary- 
land mines fear any rivalry from North Carolina. The supply from both, and from 
all sources within our own borders, will not exceed the demand for that species 
of fuel, when we take into consideration the rapidly increasing number of river 
and ocean steamers. 

The case stands somewhat different as it regards the anthracite coals. This 
species of coal is supposed to constitute the great bulk of the coals on Deep River. 
The marketforthis coal is not to the South, but to New-York, and the New-England 
states. Toenable the mine owners on Deep River to compete with the anthra- 
cites of Pennsylvania, (which are all the anthracites of any amount in the United 
States, ) they must be able to place their coal at New-York at as low a price as the 
anthracites of Pennsylvania. It is a saying, in England, when a person sends his 
goods to a market, which produces an abundance of goods of a similar character, 
that he has “ sent his coals to Newcastle,” which, as you know, is the chief mart 
of the great mining district of England. Pennsylvania is the great mining region 
of the Atlantic states, the Newcastle of America, and New-York is contiguous to 
her. Their territories join. 

Their capitals are less than one hundred miles apart, and coal can be transported 
from the former to the latter city at 60 cents per ton. The question thenrecurs, 
can we send the coals of Deep River to the vicinity of Newcastle—to New-York ? 
Upon an accurate calculatiou, made by intelligent and practical men, I am assured 
that the anthracite coal of Deep River may be placed alongside of the Pennsylvania 
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anthracites in New-York market, and sold on as favorable terms, provided the 
former are exempt from the onerous tax of pilutage, to which they are now liable. 
The coals which go from Pennsylvania to New-York, pass through the Morris 
and Raritan Canals, and are not subjected to fees for pilotage. The coals which 
pass down the Delaware and Hudson Oanal to New-York, are also exempt from, 
any charge of pilotage. Vessels coming into the Delaware River to load with coal 
are also exempted. The fees for pilotage in coming into Cape Fear, over 
either bar, and going up to Wilmington, amount upon a vessel of one hundred tons 
burthen, to about forty dollars, which is a tax of forty cents upon each ton of coal 
she may carry. If this tax is laid upon the coals of Deep River, they will arrive 
at New-York taxed with a duty that will disenable them to compete with the coals 
of Pennsylvania. A tax of forty cents a ton upon a million of tons would amount 
to four hundred thousand dollars, and isa ter profit than any mining company 
has ever made, or can make. The boast ey the Slack Water Improvement of 
Cape Fear and Deep rivers affords a cheaper transit to the ocean than any other 
arenes in this country, of the same length and capacity, would be entirel 
fallacious with the burthen of pilotage on coal, as forty cents added to the antici- 
pated toll of eight cents, weld, make the tolls greater than on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canals, or on any one of the Pennsylvania canals. Whether the vast 
mineral treasures of the her of Deep River shall be developed, depends upon the 
view which the people of North Carolina shall take of this momentous sub- 
ject. WhenI consider what Maryland and Pennsylvania have done to foster and 
cherish their great mineral interests, and the magnificent results which have 
followed the exercise of that parental care, I cannot for a moment doubt as to the 
course which North Carolina will pursue regarding her great interests. That you 
may have an adequate impression of the value in which the mining interests of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania are held in these commonwealths, I will briefly state 
what each has done for their advancement. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was constructed at an expense of seventeen mil- 
lionsof dollars. Individual exertions proving unavailable, the states of Maryland and 
Virginia lent their aid by subscribing money and guaranteeing the bonds of canal 
directors. All these combined exertions proving insufficient, the state of Maryland 
waived its priority of lien, for the payment of its advances, and foreign capitalists 
came to the rescue, and by their aid that great work was completed, and with the 
sole object to open a path to the ocean for the coal of the Cumberland mountains. In 
Pennsylvania, since the year 1821, more than 600 mites of canal, and 450 miles of 
rail-road, have been constructed, by state and individual enterprise, almost entirel 
for the benefit of the coal trade, and at an expense of more than thirty-eight mil- 
lions ofdollars. The results have shown the wisdom of those gigantic expendi- 
tures. That as great results will follow from the development of the coal mines 
of Deep River, no well-regulated mind can doubt. Itis alaw of philosophy, that 
similar causes will produce similar effects, and I am yet to be informed that this 
law does not hold good to the south as well as to the north of Mason & Dixon’s line. 
If, in Pennsylvania, cities have sprung up, under the influence of the coal trade, 
with a suddenness that reminds one of the fable in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, where palaces were built in a single night by the magic influence of the 
Lamp of Aladdin, why may we not expect to see the bordersof Deep River, within 
a very few years, inhabited by a dense population, and adorned with flourishing 
villages and cities, and Wilmington, with her increased commerce, approximate to 
the wealth and splendor of Philadelphia? That similar results will follow from the 
development of the mineral riches of Deep River, is as certain as the law of cause 
and effect. That they will follow more rapidly than they have done in Pennsyl- 
vania, is equally certain.* Pennsylvania, at the commencement of her mineral 





* The wonderful rapidity with which villages and cities have sprung into exist nce in 
the mining districts of Pennsylvania,may be instanced in the cases of Carbondale, Hones- 
dale and Pottsville, among hundreds of others. In 1828, there was but one building on 
the site of Carbondale, and that a log tenement, In 1845, it contained a thriving and in- 
dustrious population of 3,500, occupying good buildings. Honesdale was covered by the 
primitive forest in 1828 ; in 1845, it contained a population of from 2,500 to 3,000 persons, 
And all this prosperity arose from the mining of less than three and a half millions of tons 
of coal. The same amount mined on Deep River would produce necessarily the same re- 
sults. In 1825, commenced the first mining operations of Schuylkill County. In 1841, 
the central town of Pottsville, originating at a later date than we have quoted, contained 
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operations, had to contend with prejudices as to the use of her anthracite—preju- 
dices which experience has conquered, and you will not have to overcome. 

In eight years from the opening of the Pennsylvania mines, she had sent to 
market less than two hundred and fifty thousand tons. A greater amount can be 
sent from Deep River in two years from the opening of her navigation. It was 
twenty-two years before Pennsylvania had sent to market in any one year a mil- 
lion of tons. Deep River can send that amount within five years. If capital and 
enterprise will do for North Carolina what they have done for Pennsylvania, 
then will the future oe ane of North Carolina be more rapid than has been the 

ast progress of Pennsylvania. In Pennsylvania the soil and climate are against 
eon in North Carolina they are in her favor. 

The navigation of Cape Fear and Deep Rivers is never interrupted with ice. 
The canals of Pennsylvania are frozen up four months in the year. During that 

eriod, the bituminous coals of Deep River can go north, or seek the more profita- 
bie markets of Charleston, Savannah, Texas, Mexico, and the West India Islands. 
Another advantage in favor of North Carolina, is the natural fertility of her soil, 
while the coal regions of Pennsylvania are sterile and unproductive in agricultural 
products. Deep River and the adjacent country, with the aid of the fertilizin 
manures, lime, plaster, and guano, which will form the return cargoes of coa 
vessels from the North, will become, in a few years, the Nirz or tae Soutu. Its 
products will quadruple, and will find a nome market on the spot which pro- 
duces them. 

The iron ore of Deep River forms an important item in this estimate. Iron of 
as good quality, and in as great abundance as in any country, is found in North 
Carolina. On Deep River it is in immediate contiguity with the coal. On the 
land of Peter G. Evans, Esq., the coal is overlaid by a stratum of iron ore, three 
feet in thickness, which yields fifty per cent. of iron. The coal which underlies 
it, is six feet thick, and of that kind best adapted for the manufacture of iron. 
The iron, when manufactured, can be transported to New-York at a less cost than 
it can be sent to the same market from the celebrated works at Danville or 
Northumberland, on the Susquehanna. It can be also manufactured at less ex- 
pense, as those establishments pay a higher price for their coal than it can be 

rocured at on Deep River. At Danville and Northumberland, the coal cost 
8 50 aton. On Deep River it can be had for the price of mining it, as those 
who own the iron own the coal. But the iron need not be sent abroad for a 
market. There isa better market at home. The time will undoubtedly come, 
when the manufactures of iron on Deep River will supply the wants of a large 
extent of country beyond the limits of North Carolina. 

The water-power on Deep River is scarcely equalled in any part of our country. 
In cheapness, it is unrivalled. Dams which, on most situations, are expensive 
structures, are here already built without charge to the owners of the adjacent 
lands. Eighteen of these are already constructed by the navigation company of 
Deep River. Such are the prospects of the valley of Deep River.—And in view 
of them, can the most skeptical doubt of the magnificent future of that favored 
region 1—Or that the progress of population and improvement will advance with 
a more rapid pace than it has ever done in Pennsylvania? Should foreign capi- 
talists hereafter be induced to associate with your people in developing the trea- 
sures of Deep River, its coal, iron, and other minerals, the present holders of the 
land will part with their interests wpon the full knowledge of their value; and 
the capital that may find its way hither, from other regions, will form part of 
that fund which is to contribute to the support of your state government; and 
the laborers, mechanics, and tradesmen who may accompany or follow it, will 
a with your people, become identified toh yer interests, and add to the 
wealth, population, and strength of your native state. 





the following establishments for the education of the children of the miners and new- 
settled residents: Six private schools, numbering 479 pupils ; eight public schools,num 
bering 472 pupils ; eight Sunday schools, numbering 1,137 pupils; teachers, 166 ; total, 
2,254, with a library of 1,659 volumes. Pottsville now contains a population of nearly 
fifteen thousand. 
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[ We present with great pleasure to our readers the following paper, which was 
read by William Gregg, Esq., before the South Carolina Institute for the pro- 
motion of Art, Mechanical Ingenuity and Industry, and a corrected copy sent to 
us by the author. Mr. Gregg is known to be one of the most practical and 
valuable citizens of the South, and has done more, perhaps, than any man in it 
towards exciting a spirit of broad and liberal manufacturing enterprise. We 
noticed this in a biographical sketch which appeared in our March number. 
Will not such men be raised up in Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee? Alabama has already her Pratt, Georgia her Winter, and 
Kentucky her Hamilton Smith! A single resolute, determined spirit among us 
in the South-West, could effect an industrial revolution through all our limits. 
Who will be the man to lead, direct, and concentrate public opinion upon this 
subject? Truly, the harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few !]—Eb. 


Tue object of the Institute which I address to-night, is to enlighten 
public opinion—stimulate industry—encourage efforts of mechanical 
ingenuity—to bring men together to exchange ideas on practical sub- 
jects; more particularly to produce a harmonious connection between 
the working artisan and the capitalist, that a combined effort may be 
made to promote that diversity in the domestic pursuits of the 
people of South Carolina, which we think necessary to preserve her 
position in the scale of civilized nations, and to establish in her be- 
half a fair competition in the onward strife for physical, political and 
moral greatness. 

Industry is the foundation of all human happiness—without it, we 
can be neither good nor great. 

To cherish national industry, and, consequently, national virtue, 
intelligence, comfort and happiness, has been the object of the great 
philosophers of all ages of the world. It is a theme which has en- 
gaged the attention of the enlightened of every nation. But unfor- 
tunately for the people at large, they have, until modern times, had 
very little to do with the direction of public affairs. Sages, philoso- 
phers and politicians have not been content with making laws and 
devising means for controlling the evil passions of men and for the 
protection of property, but have undertaken to direct how individuals 
should proceed in order to its accumulation. Their efforts have more 
frequently proved a blight than a benefit to the general prosperity of 
the people—sophisticated, as most politicians are, biased in many in- 
stances by sinister motives, always on hobbies—mischief has been 
wrought where good was intended. Such is the frailty of man, that 
there are but few, even of the most distinguished, who have not set 
out with preconceived notions of national policy which time and in- 
vestigation failed to overcome. They remained special pleaders, ad- 
vocates for a particular code of dogmas, right or wrong. Hence it is, 
that the greatest intellects the world has ever produced, have, from 
a wrong direction of their powerful efforts, done the greatest mischief. 

If we follow back the history of human society to its foundation, 
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we find that men everywhere and at all times have been led away by 
sophisms, each entertaining a different opinion as to the fundamental 
principles which ought to govern nations, not only in their civil and 
— polity, but in their industrial pursuits. 
ortunately for us, modern times and modern improvements have 
wrought a wonderful change, and thrown the power of governments 
more or less into the hands of the people ; and the great restraining 
power—community of interest and public opinion among the people— 
is now being felt throughout the civilized world, and crowned heads 
and despotic rulers are fast losing the power, which once existed, to 
plunge nations into war, or stop the wheels of commerce at pleasure. 
Books have been written and arguments exhausted,—protected 
industry, free trade, excessive agriculture and encouragement to ma- 
nufactures, have each had their advocates. No one can doubt for a 
moment that agriculture is the foundation of all human thrift, a na- 
tural and blessed pursuit. ‘The common instincts of the natural man 
lead to this occupation: but to stop at the mere feeding the animal, is 
but one step in advance of the savage. Man has been endowed with 
faculties which fit him for a higher destiny; his nature is becoming 
every day better understood. The science of government has been 
tempered and moulded to suit the changes which are going on, and it 
must be left to future ages, unincumbered by party feelings and per- 
sonal interests, and the various wire-drawn notions of the day, to de- 
cide who have been the real benefactors of mankind. Let the de- 
cision be what it may, no one can doubt the fact, that we are in the 
road to a state of perfection not yet fully conceived. All are now 
willing to admit, that man has hitherto fallen far short of filling the 
destiny which nature has allotted to him. The onward course of 
science, aided by the mechanic arts, has opened a new era in the 
history of his existence. The developments of the last century, and 
particularly of the last fifty years, have opened new fields for philo- 
sophical research—new sources of speculation for political economists 
—and shown that man, in his animal and physical nature, has as yet 
only shadowed forth and prefigured his future destiny. But it re- 
mains for the progressing advance of science and the arts to place him 
on the elevated platform that he is finally destined to occupy. Each 
successive year brings with it new discoveries and new combinations, 
and gives us clearer lights as to his nature and powers. The ball 
of science is now in rapid motion, and the affairs of man are in such 
a train as to give scope to all his powers. When the talent which 
nature has given is in all instances properly cultivated, and each per- 
son placed where he can do his full share, the car of progress will ad- 
vance with the power and rapidity of steam, and our onward speed 
be accelerated ten-fold. Where the next century is to bring us, or 
even the coming fifty years, the wisest cannot predict; none will 
attempt to say what our children are to witness a half century hence. 
All the great minds of the world are now engaged in scientific re- 
searches, and every day adds to our knowledge of the physical world, 
and furnishes the means of still further progress. Every individual] 
seems to be born with a talent to fit him for useful occupation in life ; 
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hence we see some preparing themselves from choice for the most 
ordinary labors of life, and seem to take pleasure in menial occupa- 
tions; others again we find disposed to betake themselves to mecha- 
nics; others have a natural talent for mathematics and a taste for en- 
gineering; some are led by natural bent of mind to pursue the study 
of natural history, others geology, botany, medicine, law, divini- 
ty, commerce, navigation ; in fact, there is no employment apper- 
taining to the various ramifications of civilized society, which indivi- 
duals will not be found whose inclinations predispose them to adopt. 
Thus it would seem that the elements of society are founded in di- 
versity of pursuits; and no community can expect long periods of 
prosperity, which becomes so engrossed in a single pursuit, that the 
various orders of talent may not be put to profitable use. The 
plough, the anvil and the loom, will be found to be necessary, in some 
shape or other, in every country, to render it independent and pros- 
perous, Diversity of pursuits [ then hold to be indispensable. Its 
tendency is to vivify the intellect of the people, and render them, 
asa body, energetic, active and powerful. 

Modern history teaches us, that in proportion to the encouragement 
given to mechanic arts, have nations prospered and become elevated 
in the scale of intelligence. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Spain stood pre-eminent among the nations of Europe for intelligence 
and social refinement, and Great Britain equally so for ignorance and 
barbarism—she was proverbially ignorant. Even in London, her em- 
porium of refinement, the common people were so ignorant that shop- 
keepers did not use lettered sign-boards, because the mass of the 
people would not be able to read them; for the same reason, houses 
were not numbered. In the early part of the sixteenth century, re- 
ligious persecution in Spain drove from that then prosperous country, 
famed for her arts and manufactures, most of her skilful artisans, who 
found refuge and encouragement in England, under the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The intelligence of the artisans of France and Germany, 
who had given character to those countries, united with their religious 
opinions, caused also their expulsion from their native land, and many 
of the Huguenots, constituting the working-class, took refuge in Eng- 
land, and contributed to lay the foundation of her industrial eminence. 
It may be said that the exiled from Spain, France, and Belgium, were 
the founders of England’s greatness. She has been regularly ad- 
vancing, commencing with that period, and now stands pre-eminent 
for intelligence, wealth, and power, among the nations of the earth. 

The plough, the anvil, and the loom, grouped together, would be 
considered, in any enlightened country, to present an emblem of civi- 
lization, thrift, and comfort. Their proper combination has never 
failed to produce prosperity and wealth. They are the great civili- 
zers of the world; they were in use from the earliest periods, though 
without much advance. It has been reserved for the present day to 
do the work of setting them in motion. [By the aid of science and 
mechanic art, they have been made to perform the work for which 
they were designed ; and the rapid strides which have been witnessed 
in the last fifty years, lead us into utter amazement when we attempt 
to draw a picture of the future. 
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The art of printing relieved the world of a great clog, by enlight- 
ening the masses. It was performing its work, however, two hundred 
years before the year of progress commenced; it was reserved for 
the days of Watt and Arkwright, when a combination of chemistry 
and mechanic art was brought into use. This produced a power 
which set the whole to investigating the subject. Science points out 
the elements to be controlled. She blows the blast and fuses the 
ball, mechanic art puts it in shape, and prepares it to be distributed 
to the various uses of society. 

Science is daily pointing out new elements of power, hitherto 
thought to be beyond the control of man, The active intellect and 
iron-grasp of the mechanic, has found means to put these powerful 
elements into practice. Each day brings with it new inventions ; each 
year, as it rolls around, becomes a marked era from which some great 
discovery takes date. 

Time was when the world was ready to make war on any improve- 
ment calculated to dispense with animal or manual labor. Not two 
hundred years ago, the agricultural products of England were trans- 
ported on pack-horses from one point to another, and while the pro- 
ducts of one district were suffered to rot for the want of a market, 
the inhabitants of neighboring districts were actually suffering from 
starvation. Yet we learn that the first efforts to improve e and cheapen 
the modes of transportation were met with resistance and violent 
clamor from the owners, drivers and breeders of pack-horses. The 
first efforts to make Macadamized roads were resisted by the populace 
of England to the shedding of blood, and so it has been with all great 
inventions up to the present day. Man seems to have gained wisdom 
by experience. He is now able to perceive. that anything which 
abridges labor adds to the amount of human happiness, and that the 
embarrassing effects on particular communities and branches of in- 
dustry, although in many instances distressing, are but temporary. 
Things soon adjust themselves, and it is equally soon found that every 
material advance in saving labor tends to cheapen the necessaries of 
life, encourage the growth of towns and cities, and affords more leisure 
for mental cultivation, thus increasing our rapidl y accumulating powers 
of progression. 

As I have observed, about three hundred years ago the mechanic 
arts commenced to flourish in England. Their introduction marks 
the period when her onward progress commenced. Previous to that 
time, her population had increased very little in a thousand years—it 
was at that time less than 5,000,000. She has since become the 
great patron of the arts and sciences, and her strides in greatness are 
unparalleled in the annals of history. She has founded nations, peo- 
pled continents, and increased her own population five fold; and it is 
a singular and striking fact worthy of notice here, that the first 225 
years after the introduction of the mechanic arts into Great Britain, 
she only added two millions and a half to her population: while the 
last seventy-five years, since the invention of Whitney’s Saw Gin, 
Arkwright’s Spinning Jenny, and Watts’s Steam Engine, notwith- 
standing the millions of people with which she has supplied other coun- 
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tries—she has in that short period added about twenty millions to her 
people. She is still making rapid strides, and her example has set the 
whole civilized world in motion. The slothful operation of hand 
labor is now repudiated by all intelligent nations, and we find the 
continental powers of Europe looking to the strong arm of machinery 
as a means of improving the condition of the masses. Even Russia, 
that semi-barbarian nation, is not disposed to be left behind in this 
strife for onward progress and rapid advance in human knowledge 
and perfection. 

And shall we in South Carolina content ourselves to stand in the 
same relation to the Northern states, and the balance of the manu- 
facturing world, that Ireland, poor Ireland, does to England—hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water? Shall we not endeavor to furnish 
our quota of the mechanical talent which is so rapidly revolutionizing 
the affairs of man ? 

Who can doubt the fact, that hundreds of the sons of South Carolina 
have lived and died in ignorance, who with proper opportunities 
would have been great in their day and generation? Is there an in- 
dividual in, this assembly who doubts that we have living boys now 
amongst us with natural talents to fit them for any profession? and 
who need but opportunity to bring them out to shine as bright stars 
in the history of the progress of nations? How many persons have 
we in South Carolina who really believe that great changes in our in- 
dustrial pursuits are not necessary? The number is certainly small. 
Who is it amongst us that believes that we have not the energy and 
all the requisites to success? Persons who have any knowledge of the 
energetic character of our cotton and rice planters, must be aware that 
they are not surpassed in activity and management by any class of 
capitalists in our country. A portion of our capital, directed with 
similar energy, would be made to yield profit in any pursuit. 

Many objections have been urged against the introduction of man- 
ufactures among us. Some say they have a demoralizing tendency ; 
others apprehend the dissemination of Abolition principles; others 
again flatter themselves, that notwithstanding outward appearances 
are against us, we are wealthier, more prosperous, and in a better 
condition, both in reference to our present and future prospects, than 
any of the Eastern states. Let us not blind ourselves with such false 
notions, but make the inquiry—What is national wealth? It does 
not consist in money, which can take wings and fly away—may be 
here to-day, and to-morrow located in New-York never to return. It 
consists in the mental and physical improvement of the people; the 
draining of swamps and bringing waste lands into cultivation ; resus- 
citating worn-out soil; increasing population; the construction of 
rail-roads, turnpikes, fine bridges, and all the facilities for internal 
communication; the increase and improvement of our cities, rearing 
new villages, and durable and comfortable country dwelling-houses. 
These are marks of national wealth not to be mistaken. 

Much has been said about the demoralizing effects produced by 
the manufacturing system of New-England. The dreadful vices and 
wide-spread pauperism of the manufacturing towns of England have 
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become a hackneyed theme. There can be no doubt that great evils 
exist, but time will cure them. We are often led into error by build- 
ing our arguments on false premises; and it would be well to make 
the inquiry now, whether the notion that England is worse off than 
formerly is not founded in error. 

What are the chief causes of pauperism? The answer must be, low 
wages and high prices for the necessary article of man’s subsistence. 
By a reference to the history of England, we find that wages in the 
time of Charles the First and Second were very low, and all the 
necessaries of life exceedingly high. The average wages of men was 
at that time from $1 50 to $1 75 per week, without board. At the 
present time, the average wages of the manufacturing operatives of 
England, taking the average of men, women and children, is $2 50 
per week, 

The wages of a bricklayer or carpenter in those early days, was 
about fifty cents a day, now $1 50, and the only article of con- 
sumption which was cheaper then than now, was meat; but it was 
rarely within reach of the poor. Flour and all breadstuffs were dearer, 
and articles of clothing of the most ordinary description five times 
dearer than now. Sugar, salt, coals, candles, soap, and all such arti- 
cles, were infinitely dearer. In 1685, of the 880,000 families of Eng- 
land, 440,000 families eat meat but once a week, the other 440,000 
families indulged in its use twice a week. It seems that at that period 
there were 1,330,000 paupers in England out of a population of 
5,500,000. In 1846, the number who received relief was only 
1,332,000 out of a population of 17,000,000. By these statements it 
is made to appear that the condition of the great masses of the people 
of England has been gradually improving; ‘they are certainly better 
off than the people of Ireland and many of the continental nations,— 
and when we take into consideration the vast numbers of laborers 
who are annually thrown out of employment by the improvements in 
machinery, and then, again, the immense population that the soil of 
England has to support, it is a matter of surprise that there is not 
more distress than really exists; and it is one of the strongest proofs 
of the wisdom of her policy, that she has gone on increasing so rapidly 
in wealth, population, power and greatness. 

Are we to continue to entertain the exploded doctrine that we can 
hold our position among the nations of the earth by the exclusive 
pursuit of agriculture? Such doctrines have been repudiated by nearly 
all the great statesmen of the world; and we perceive that nearly all 
civilized nations are preparing to enter into a competition in manufac- 
turing, and have become satisfied that it is their policy to supply them- 
selves with all the primary articles of consumption, 

The restrictive policy of the English government towards us 
caused our separation. For many years after we became an indepen- 
dent nation, she used every possible effort to prevent the introduction 
of machinery amongst us. Severe laws were made and heavy pe- 
nalties attached to their violation to prevent the export of machinery, 
or the migration of artisans to this or any other country from Eng- 
land. She has thus been able to keep down the arts in Ireland and 
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her colonies, and for many years has had a monopoly of the manu 
facturing business of the world, The charm has, however, been bro- 
ken, and the United States and most other countries are busying 
themselves in the various modes of introducing the arts: indeed, it 
has been made plainly manifest that it is a matter of necessity if not 
of choice. 

Can we have a stronger illustration of the difference between an 
agricultural country and one with mixed employments, than the con- 
trast between England and Ireland? The latter is one of the best cule 
tivated countries on the face of the globe. Her territory is not larger 
than that of South Carolina, yet her soil supports a population of 
about 9,000,000 of people, and independent of this, exports to Eng- 
land alone about $50,000,000 worth of agricultural products, and 
what does she receive in return ? The, to her; costly products of Eng- 
land’s workshops! ‘The product of the labor of ten able-bodied 
Irishinen is produced by a child in England ! 

South Carolina claims to be strictly agricultural. She produces 
three to five bales of cotton with an able-bodied hand. It is sent to 
a foreign market and returned in a manufactured state, its value in- 
creased from three to ten-fold by the labor principally of women and 
children, where from ten to twenty bales to the hand are worked into 
cloth, The sons and daughters of South Carolina seek the green 
fields and shady watering places of the North to spend their summers 
and their money, when if our mountain regions were enlivened by 
the sound of the hammer and the shuttle, and ornamented with 
beautiful and thrifty villages, they would be found equally attractive, 
and certainly as conducive to health. 

That some change is ‘necessary in our state, no one can doubt; 
but it does not follow that we should abandon our present system of 
agriculture, and enter into a competition with the world in the various 
complicated branches of manufactures. Different countries are very 
differently situated in fegard to such interests. Great Britain has the 
position, mineral resources, and many other advantages, that render 
her peculiarly situated for a manufacturing people; and when she is 
forced, as she will be in the course of time, to give up the production 
of coarse cotton cloth and yarn, she will be able to turn her atten- 
tion to many other branches equally as profitable, and still, in all pro- 
bability, retain a large portion of her present immense capital in ma- 
nufacturing for the supply of countries not so favorably situated as 
herself. Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, New-York and New-England, 
will become her most formidable rivals. The continental nations of 
Europe must in time measurably supply themselves. Russia is si- 
tuated, with regard to hemp, very much as we are in relation to cot- 
ton. Her true policy is to manufacture her hemp, and not permit it 
to be exported in the raw state to be manufactured by foreigners and 
returned to her for consumption. Just so with South Carolina: she 
is, and will probably remain a cotton-growing state; and with her 
facilities for its manufacture into coarse fabrics, it would seem to be 
equally impolitic to send it away in the raw state ; particularly that 
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portion of it which is to be returned for her own domestic consump- 
tion. The reasons which may be given in favor of this species of 
manufacturing will not, however, apply with the same force to 
other pursuits—it is not desirable that Carolina should go gene- 
rally into manufacturing, particularly where governmental protection 
will be necessary to sustain a competition with other countries. 
Let her husband her own resources, and the articles which will inci- 
oT follow the manufacture of cotton will be quite sufficient 
or us. 

Among these branches of industry will of necessity be the erec- 
tion of steam-engines, the manufacture of all kinds of machinery, 
carriages and wagons. All mechanical trades which appertain to 
house-building will be vastly stimulated, the mechanic arts generally 
will be greatly accelerated, and the small manufactures common to 
cities, and which can accommodate themselves to the cellars and gar- 
rets, holes and corners, by-ways and alleys, will cluster around us in 
Charleston, and add their charming influence to the spirit of onward 
progress in remodelling our old-fashioned city. Let those who have 
misgivings on the subject, banish from their thoughts that South Ca- 
rolina will ever become so infatuated as to endeavor to follow the 
footsteps of New-England and Great Britain, who have erected towns, 
and we may say cities, to be employed almost exclusively in one 
article. For instance: hosiery, shoes, locks, hinges, fine cutlery, 
chimney furniture, buttons, pins, needles, and last, but not least, jews- 
harps,—each have a large population in particular districts engaged in 
their manufacture. 

South Carolina, in common with Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia,have peculiar advantages in many of the most simple branches 
of manufacturing, and the elements properly used are calculated to 
render them most powerful, wealthy and prosperous states. Among 
these elements, the institution of slavery stands foremost; it is the 
means of giving to capital a positive control ‘over labor, and of that 
kind of labor which nature seems to have adapted to agricultural pur- 
suits, and particularly to that branch of industry in the low lands of 
the southern states. In all other countries, and particularly manu- 
facturing states, labor and capital are assuming an antagonistical po- 
sition. Here it cannot be the case; capital will be able to control 
labor, even in manufactures with whites, for blacks can always be re- 
sorted to in case of need. We will, however, find no want of em- 
ployment for our negroes in agriculture ; although the world seems 
to be overstocked with cotton, its use is only in its infancy. The 
world now consumes 5,000,000 bales. If double that quantity were 
made, means would soon be found to manufacture it into cloth, and 
the present advances making in civilization would soon find con- 
sumers to purchase it; and it is not extravagant to predict, that our 
children will live to see the world consuming 20 millions of bales 
of cotton. 

South Carolina contains about 20 millions of acres of land. From the 
best computation I have been able to make, we have between 4 and 
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500,000 acres of swamp susceptible of cultivation. We have one 
enterprising gentleman in the state who has set the neble example, 
and has recently made about forty miles of ditches and reclaimed 12 
to 1,500 acres, originally worth but from 50 cents to $1 an acre, now 
a cheaper investment at $100, than our best pine lands at $10. 
There is a sufficient quantity of this sort of land yet covered with the 
primitive forests, to produce, when in proper cultivation, 500,000 
bales of cotton ; and taking all the old countries for data, no one can 
doubt the capacity of South Carolina to produce 6 or 800,000 bales, 
and in the mean time furnish provisions for the support of two 
millions of people, so that we need not be alarmed at the prospect 
of a redundant population; and of all people, we are the last who 
ought to express fears of retrograde in morals and general intelligence 
from densely populated cities and overworked masses in manufactu- 
ring towns, Let us double the population of Charleston and of the 
state, if we can, and see the foundation of a few of these manufactu- 
ring towns laid, before we suffer ourselves to become alarmed. Our 
population will certain!y bear doubling before we are elbowed out of . 
the country. 

Let us make an effort, and see what a judicious combination of 
the plough, the anvil, and the loom, will do for South Carolina; for 
aside from the continual embarrassments which must attend the 
strictly and exclusively agricultural country, in frosts, droughts, com- 
mercial convulsions, and combinations, tariffs, &c., if we will but look 
at the vast difference in productiveness between the mechanic or fac- 
tory operative and agricultural laborer, we will be led at once to the 
conclusion, that every country should have the workshops at home 
which supply her with all the actual necessaries of life; and to sup- 
pose, as many do, that this species of independence would cripple 
commerce, is to indulge in absurdities not tenable with argument. 
The greater the diversity of pursuits, generally speaking, the greater 
the prosperity of a country, and prosperity never fails to stimulate 
commerce; hence it will be seen that countries which seemingly 
manufacture every article which can administer to the comfort and 
luxury of man, have the widest-spread commerce. One would sup- 
pose that the manufactures of France might suffice to supply the 
wants of a Parisian, yet we find him indulging his fancy in the pur- 
chase of the costly fabrics of the London, Roman, Genevan and 
Chinese workshops ; and so with the fashionables of London. They 
are not satisfied with the beautiful fabrics of Eugland, but must be 
arrayed in the contraband articles smuggled from France. We see 
this most clearly exemplified in New-England, where one would sup- 
pose every article which enters into the wants of man could be sup- 
plied. Yet her ships are found traversing every sea, and from her 
mountains to the sea-board you will not find a peasant who is not 
indulging in articles of fancy or luxury from the remotest parts of 
the globe, and that country may in truth be said to be literally alive 
with commerce. 

The question may be asked, what is meant by the introdue- 
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tion of manufactures, particularly that of cotton? Some people 
seem to think that every planter should go to work and prepare him- 
self to spin his own cotton into yarn, and to make his own negro 
cloth, &c. Others, that our entire system of agriculture is to be 
revolutionized, our rice and cotton-fields turned into potato-patches, 
and that we are to give up our cotton bales for wooden clocks and 
Yankee notions. 

Any change for the better must be gradual, the result of enlight- 
ened public opinion, or it will not be permanent. In attempting to 
introduce manufactures, no doubt but many improper things will 
be done, and much capital will be wholly lost to its owners, by inju- 
dicious investments in machinery. 

The introduction of manufactures will not interfere with the pre- 
sent agricultural capital and labor of the country, which will re- 
main very muchas it is. Those who are engaged in these pur- 
suits must be contented to look for their advantages in the general 
prosperity which will be brought around them—a home market for 
all their products, increased value of real estate, good roads for the 
transportation of produce, increased population, good common 
schools, and the example of a working class of white people around 
their children. They will in this way be induced to stay at home, 
and the money which has hitherto been lavished on the Northern 
people by our traveling gentry, will be kept at home to enrich and 
beautify our own country. 

We should make our own leather, and manufacture it; for, if not 
apparently cheaper, the articles would be better, and in reality 
cheaper : we would thus save three millions per annum. Give us 
1,000,000 cotton spindles, scattered over the state, wherever water- 
power may be obtainable, or cheap fuel to work steam-mills. It 
will not be our policy to build Jarge manufacturing towns. We 
would lose many of our advantages if we were to undertake to trans- 
port cotton from the Pee Dee to Graniteville, or from Spartanburg 
to the sea-board, or from the sea-board to Anderson and Greenville. 
Policy will dictate the propriety of locating mills in the vicinity of 
cotton-growing districts, and the business will of necessity be done 
in villages and not in large towns. 

From reading the accounts given of the loathsome condition of the 
factory operatives of Manchester and many other places, many are 
led to the erroneous impression that manufacturing has a tendency 
to degenerate morally and physically; that operatives are, of neces- 
sity, shut up in close, dusty and unhealthy apartments, where the 
heat must render the atmosphere detrimental to human health. It 
would be well to inform such persons, that cotton factories are of 
necessity well ventilated, open with windows to emit light from every 
side. Such buildings are usually of brick or stone, and ranging from 
forty to sixty feet in width, and from eighty to four hundred feet 
in length, and are from two to five stories high. So much for the 
factory buildings. As regards dwelling-houses, our operatives 
will not be likely to be crowded twenty and thirty into a 
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room not twenty feet square, as in Manchester, where they must re- 
sort to such crowds to keep warm in winter, in the absence of wood, 
and having no means with which to procure better quarters. We 
have plenty of space and abundance of fuel. We all know how 
cheaply wooden buildings can be put up in the country, and that 
while such accommodations secure the operative from the poisonous 
effects of confined atmosphere, it accords with our ideas of comfort. 

Any one who has spent a summer as an operative in the coo] shade 
of a cotton mill, will be very reluctant, in our climate, to change his 
situation and encounter the broiling sun of the cotton-field. The 
labor is exceedingly light, and 1am very sure that in the heat of sum- 
mer many an operative, if asked, would tell you that the hardest 
portion of his day’s labor was walking home a quarter of a mile, 
through the hot sun, for his dinner. Our factory operatives inva- 
riably give up the business with great reluctance, and when driven 
from an establishment in consequence of bad conduct, they are sure 
to be found seeking employment in others; and taking it altogether, 
I think it cléarly susceptible of proof, that manufacturing labor is a 
more befitting employment for southern than northern peasantry. 

The capital requisite to put in operation 1,000,000 spindles, one- 
fourth of the factories making cloth, the other three-fourths yarn, 
would amount to about $22,000,000—a sum which seems enormous 
to look at in the bulk, but when we come to consider that it nrust of 
necessity be a work of time covering a space of more than twenty 
years, it dwindles into insignificance, particularly when we take into 
consideration our yearly resources, and the large amount of floating 
capital now in our city groaning under the weight of taxation. Do we 
want better proof of the redundancy of our floating capital than the 
fact, that five per cents. are generally at par? Do we want better 
proof that this work ought to have been commenced long ago, than 
the fact that twenty odd millions of dollars have been transfer- 
red from this very city to the northern states within the last twenty 
years ? Can we with justice attribute this immense transfer of capital 
to any other cause than that which renders floating capital so restive 
amongst us at the present—a taxation which its profits will not bear ? 
The capital which would have peopled and enriched every portion of 
South Carolina, has left us, forthe reason that there has been no 
means of rendering it profitable, and that our exhausted lands and 
negro labor would not yield as much here as in the South-west. 
Hence it is, that our money and our men of energy and action have 
been constantly leaving us, and our population has been for a quar- 
ter of a century almost stationary. 

From the best estimates that lhave been able to make, I put down 
the white people who ought to work and who do not, or who are so 
employed as to be wholly unproductive to the state, at one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand. To run a cotton factory making cloth, it 
requires a hand for every 33 spindles; in making yarn, only a hand 
to 45 spindles. By this calculation, 1,000,000 will require about 
24,000 operatives, that is, 7,600 to run 250,000 spindles making 
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cloth, and 16,600 operatives to work 750,000 spindles employed in 
making yarn. By this it appears that but one-fifth of the present 
poor whites of our state would be necessary to operate 1,000,000 
spindles. Can any one doubt for a moment, that long before so many 
spindles could he put in operation, the necessary operatives would be 
found among us, without in the slightest degree changing any of our 
present sources of agricultural revenue? To be entirely within 
bounds, I will base the quantity of cotton to be worked up atone- 
third cf a pound to the spindle: 1,000,000 spindles gives 333,333 
lbs. per day, or 276,900 bales of 350 Ibs. to the bale, per annum. If 
we are to have a market at our doors for these manufactured pro- 
ducts, as we have at present for our raw cotton, we could not, under 
any circumstances, look for less than double the price of the raw 
material for yarn, and three times its value for cloth, 

Many have been predicting for years past, that South Carolina 
would be driven by Western competition to abandon the growth of 
cotton. This notion is certainly founded in error, for it is clearly 
ascertained, that on our best lands cotton may be produced to as 
much advantage as in any of the South-western states. What we 
need is that diversity of pursuit which fixes the capital as it accumu- 
lates in the country, and I think that South Carolina would have pre- 
sented quite a different appearance now, had public opinion been pro- 
perly directed to this subject twenty years ago. It would, in all pro- 
bability, have saved us some of the capital which was lost by the United 
States Bank. It would certainly have stopped with us many millions 
of mercantile capital which has gone forever from us. And may we 
not go further, and suppose that such a spirit of enterprise would 
have kept within our state many of the enterprising planters who 
have left South Carolina with their negroes, and settled in the West ? 
Can any one entertain a doubt but these persons would be better off, 
in a pecuniary point of view, and much more contented, if they had 
remained to assist in draining swamp land—a work which another 
generation will have to perform ? 

The handicraftsmen of the city of Boston, without the aid of large 
manufacturing establishments, or crowding themselves into masses, 
produce annually about $12,000,000 more than the worth of our 
entire cotton crop, with cotton even at high prices. It is evident to 
all observers, that Charleston has already commenced the work of 
reform. The sounds of the steam-engine, now to be heard in various 
parts of our city, furnish evidence which cannot be mistaken, that the 
work is progressing. The introduction of gas, and the erection of 
the first cotton mill, both so expeditiously and well done, give evi- 
dence that things can be done here as well as in other cities; they 
have created a marked era in the history of Charleston, and their 
founders deserve to have their names handed down to posterity. 

Now, should things take such a turn in the city of Charleston as to 
bring into mechanical pursuits the scores of lads who are hopelessly 
seeking clerkships and other employments, and a class of men be 
raised up amongst us who would produce an income equal to one- 
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fourth of this sum, what a charming influence it would bring to bear 
on every vocation of business. We will go a little further, and sup- 
pose that 10,000 out of our 21,000 negroes be pushed out of our city 
to the country to engage in agriculture, and their place be filled with 
a working set of white artisans: we would certainly get along with 
11,000 negroes to wait on us, and would doubtless be greatly benefit- 
ed by the change. Will advocates for such a doctrine be regarded 
in the light of free-soilers? Large towns and cities are composed (at 
least the majority) of intelligent people, and no such town or city 
could be brought together in this state, whose citizens would not 
understand how to appreciate the institution of slavery amongst us. 

Much has been said about the demoralizing and degrading influence 
which cotton factories will exert on the country people. This is a 
subject worthy of special notice. 

The appropriation annually made by our Legislature for our school 
fund, every one must be aware, so far as the country is concerned, 
has been little better than a waste of money, and all efforts to 
adopt a more successful system have failed ; and while we are aware 
that the Northern and Eastern states find no difficulty in edu- 
cating their poor, we are nearly ready to despair of success in the 
matter, for even penal laws against the neglect of education would 
fail to bring many of our country people to send their children to 
school, notwithstanding it could be done without a cent of expense. 
It has always been a subject of anxious inquiry with many persons, how 
the condition of this class of persons could be ameliorated? Many have 
exhausted their wits in devising schemes for the better regulating our 
school fund, but none have been able to fathom the mystery which 
has hitherto attended our failure. 

I have long been under the impression, and every day’s experience 
has strengthened my convictions, that the evils exist in the wholly 
neglected condition of this class of persons, Any man who is an ob- 
server of things, could hardly pass through our country without being 
struck with the fact, that all the capital, enterprise and intelligence is 
employed in directing slave labor; and the consequence is, that a 
large portion of our poor white people are wholly neglected, and are 
suffered to while away an existence in a state but one step in advance 
of the Indian of the forest. It is an evil of vast magnitude, and 
nothing but a great change in public sentiment will effect its cure. 
These people must be brought into daily contact with the rich and 
intelligent—they must be stimulated to mental action, and taught to 
appreciate education and the comforts of civilized life; and this we 
believe may be effected only by the introduction of manufactures, for 
there seems to be no other employment so well calculated to induce 
them to habits of industry. 

My experience at Graniteville has satisfied me, that unless our 
poor people can be brought together in villages, and some means of 
employment afforded them, it will be an utterly hopeless effort to 
undertake to educate them. Our Company are determined to spare 
no means which will be necessary to school the children at Granite- 
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ville. We have collected at that place about 800 people, and as 
likely a looking set of country girls as may be found, industrious and 
orderly people, but deplorably ignorant, three-fourths of the adults 
not being able to read or write their names. The Company has pro- 
vided a good school-house, and competent teachers ; find books, papers, 
&c., all free of charge ; and notwithstanding our rule that no one can be 
permitted to occupy our houses who does not send all his children to 
school that are between the ages of 6 and 12, it was with some 
difficulty, at first, that we could make up even a small school. With 
the aid of ministers of the Gospel on the spot, to preach to them and 
lecture them on the subject, we have obtained but about 60 children 
for our school, out of about a hundred which are in the place. We 
are satisfied that nothing but time and patience will enable us to 
bring them all out. I am sure that no one could witness the very 
great change in the appearance of the population of Graniteville, 
without coming to the conclusion that such establishments, if con- 
ducted properly, cannot be other than a great blessing to our people ; 
and it is very clear to me, that the only means of educating and 
Christianizing our poor whites, will be to bring them into such 
villages, where they will not only become intelligent, but a thrifty 
and useful class in our community-—useful in rendering us indepen- 
dent of our neighbors, and a strong arm of defence in case of need. 

Many are under the impression that foreigners are used in our 
factories. I will state for the information of such, that a few are 
employed in some instances, to learn our natives, who soon become 
expert, and require nothing more than experienced manufacturers to 
direct their labor. A very few years, I trust, will render us indepen- 
dent even of that class of persons. 

As I have taken a wide range for my subject, I cannot stop to enter 
into comparative profits in detail, but I feel that I would be doing in- 
justice to the subject by merely alluding to the moral reform which 
such establishments are calculated to work. My most sanguine ex- 
pectations have been realized in the impulse which Graniteville has 
given to business around—-property has increased in value in every 
direction, and | have no doubt but a few years will render the real 
estate belonging to our Company worth more than half the entire 
investment already made, in buildings, machinery, &c. Some years 
ago, before we commenced the work of rearing this village, a very 
shrewd, observing old gentleman, in that vicinity, observed to me, 
that my expectations as to those barren hills would never be realized. 
A few days ago the same gentleman made an observation which struck 
me with force. He, in speaking of the improvements going on, said, 
that he could now see that the hills around Aiken and Graniteville 
would, in a few years, all be covered with white houses. And what 
has brought him to this conclusion? The unmistakable marks of 
improvement in every direction. Already do we see fine houses 
raising their heads on the hills around; and long before you reach 
Graniteville, you meet with these unmistakable proofs of thrift 
which invariably follow such enterprises. A hundred such villages 
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scattered over South Carolina, could not fail to give a new aspect to 
every thing around us. The remotest corners of the state would feel 
the hand of improvement, and such would be the change, that South 
Carolina would scarcely know herself. The wayworn traveler would 
be warned of his approach to a manufacturing village miles before he 
reached it, by the tasty cottages, fine residences, white fences and 
tastefully cultivated grounds. The same spirit would find its way to 
Charleston to brighten up our suburbs, and extend the dominions of 
our city, and soon would we see the cabbage and potato fields of 
Charleston Neck giving way to avenues, streets and fine blocks of 
houses; then, indeed, will she be entitled to the appellation she aspires 
to—Queen City of the South. 

And I believe most sincerely, that this branch of manufactures, once 
fairly introduced, would be a nucleus which would bring around it all 
other branches of manufactures necessary to supply us with the com- 
mon articles of every-day home consumption. And it certainly can- 
not fail to be the means of producing a great and happy change in the 
agriculture of our country. We are now dependent on other countries 
for nearly all the prime necessaries of life, including the most common 
articles of consumption. When we look around us, we cannot but be 
struck with our shameful deficiency in these particulars. It would 
scarcely be believed in any other country, were we to tell the story, 
that we have not such a thing as a hatter’s shop in the good city of 
Charleston: for one might look in vain for the smallest village in any 
of the Eastern states—New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana or 
Kentucky —that had not one or more establishments of this kind, where 
hats are made and repaired. There are no hats imported into Ken- 
tucky ; they are all made at home, and principally with negro labor. 
Yet, strange to say, such a thing as a hat maker’s shop cannot be 
found in our city ; neither is there one in Columbia, and we believe 
it would be difficult to find one in the state of South Carolina. 

It is not quite so bad in the article of leather, shoes, saddlery, har- 
ness, &c., for we do attempt these branches in a small way, but there 
is a vast amount of money sent abroad by us annually for these 
articles, which could and ought to be saved to the state. From the 
sea-board to the mountains, you will scarcely find a pair of bridle-reins 
that are not of Yankee manufacture, purchased with cash, including 
in the cost, the various charges incident to their passage from that 
country to this, and withal, loaded with the profits of some half 
dozen merchants, whose hands they have passed through; when, if 
things were as they should be, the purchaser, if a farmer, would 
obtain the side of leather from which they were made by the ex- 
change of a few bushels of grain, taken for the domestic supply of his 
neighbor, the tanner; and were this the course of things, the consu- 
mer would seldom fail to receive a much more durable article, for it 
is a fact well known to those who tan, and deal in leather, that the 
southern tanned leather of superior quality finds a better market in 
the northern cities than is afforded here; it is there made into shoes 
for domestic use. Those who purchase it make shoes and sell them 
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directly to the wearer, and are not ignorant of the advantages of re- 
taining the best at home for their own domestic consumption. 

Paper is another article which should by all means be made in our 
state. Instead of this, however, a great portion of this article con- 
sumed by us is now imported into South Carolina, and many of our 
rags are swept into the gutters, and with our waste cotton, large 
quantities annually swept into our docks serve no better purpose 
than to rot there and generate fever. 

Let us endeavor to supply ourselves with corn, oats and hay. We 
surely cannot consider this a profitless business, while the farmers on 
the Roanoke in North Carolina, and persons in Maryland, find profit 
in raising grain for us, after paying all the charges incident to its 
transit to our markets; and persons on the banks of the Kennebec, 
in Maine, find themselves compensated in furnishing us with hay, 
notwithstanding the immensely heavy charges which attend this 
bulky article from the interior of the State of Maine to Columbia and 
Hamburg in this state. 

Any of our bottom lands will produce hay of as good quality and 
as abundantly as it can be produced in any country. There is swamp 
land in the vicinity of Columbia, now in cultivation, yielding three 
tons to the acre, worth $1 to $1 25 per hundred; thus producing 
from $66 to $82 per acre, with as little labor as is necessary to be- 
stow on any other crop. Why should we not raise our own horses, 
mules, beef cattle, hogs and sheep? Why should we not, with our 
own domestic labor, spin our raw cotton into yarn and weave it into 
cloth? Why should we permit ourselves to be imposed on by North- 
ern trash brought out here in the shape of shoes, while we ‘have all 
the materials and labor necessary to do ourselves justice in procuring 
such supplies? It would be just as easy for a planter to have some 
three, four, or a half-a-dozen negroes employed in making brogans, as 
to have so many old women employed in making up clothing for the 
laborers. If he took care to purchase good, sound leather, he would, 
by this means, supply his people with ‘shoes which, with a little care, 
would keep the feet dry, and last a whole winter. 

Nothing but a proper direction of publie opinion can produce 
active changes in the habits of a people, and no class of men are 
more reluctant to move than agriculturists. I trust, however, that a 
proper spirit of investigation has been awakened in the people of the 
old Atlantic Southern States. They seem to be alive to the neces- 
sity of changing in some degree their industrial pursuits, and it re- 
mains for such societies as this to keep up the spirit of inquiry, and 
to give it a proper direction. As little as may be thought of it, this 
Institute may prove to be the germ of a great revolution in the affairs 
of the people of our state, and produce blessings unnumbered on our 
posterity. Let us then be true to the work in which we have en- 
gaged; let us see the faces of the practical workers. We wish to see 
those amongst us who know how to make wagons and carriages, pas- 
senger cars, steam engines and other machinery ; those who have 
erected establishments to make doors, blinds and sashes; those wor- 
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thies who have machinery at work making stockings for the ladies; 
those who are commendably engaged in making all the articles ne- 
cessary to our luxury and comfort. You are the men we need to 
push on the carof reform ; your example and your facts will do more 
in a generation than politicians, statesmen and philosophers would 
work out in centuries. Let each and every one of us put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel; let us encourage the formation of agricultural so- 
cieties in every district in the state, that every man who feels an 
interest in his country may become enlisted in the cause of pushing 
forward scientific agriculture and the mechanic arts. We will thus be 
brought into contact with each other—many will be induced to write, 
others to read. In this way the literary will be able to impart his 
knowledge to the working man, and receive in return the practical 
results of the observant laborer. In this way we will combine our 
efforts to promote any changes which may be thought desirable to be 
effected in our country. 

We have already done much towards laying the foundation of a 
wonderful change. ‘The small steam cotton mill erected in our city 
has enlisted the attention of some of our most active and energetic 
men, who are young enough to witness a mighty revolution in the 
industrial pursuits of our state. Groups of them may be met in our 
streets, whose conversation proves them to be as familiar with factory 
statistics as the manufacturers of Boston—they are already well 
enough informed to enlarge the business with certainty of success, 
and only need the capital to make large additions to their present 
enterprise. It only remains for the spirit of inquiry and energy of 
these young men to be properly sustained, to render them worth 
millions to the state. 

In conclusion, let me urge the good people of South Carolina to 
press forward in strenuous endeavors to bring about such changes as 
will bring into active use all the spare capital of our state, to 
be so directed as to develop our natural resources, and give 
employment to the idle persons around us. We will not, by 
this means, interfere with the production of cotton, but cut off 
the sources which are every day impoverishing us. Let us listen 
to no man who will tell us that our delightful climate is too 
debilitating for successfully prosecuting manufactures. When we 
have the facts before our eyes, that our raw cotton can be put into 
yarn fora less sum than it will cost to carry it out of the country in 
which it is grown, how can we doubt our ability to supply the New- 
England, British, French, German, and even China looms? It is per- 
fectly idle for us to talk ‘about combinations to shorten the produe- 
tion of cotton. Our only hope for successful efforts lies in making 
available the magnificent sources of wealth which Nature has scat- 
tered around us. 

The beginning of our days of prosperity will have commenced 
when we shall hear our northern frierds complaining of the lavish 
expenditure of the public purse, for the reason that it comes out of 
their own pockets—when we shall find them opposed to protective 
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laws on the ground that we will be the greatest gainers—when we 
shall hear the same class of men lamenting that South Carolina has 
discovered that she has the greatest abundance of oak bark, and can 
make her own leather, and that it is better for her to work it up into 
faithfully made shoes for home consumption, than to pay out their 
ready money for a foreign article, and then run the hazard of procur- 
ing a light article which, when put into use, proves to be made of 
leather only half tanned with hemlock bark, split into two or three 
parts, and imperfectly stitched or pegged together, and unfit for use 
in many instances, after two or three weeks’ wear in wet weather. 

And her prosperity will be in the full tide, when we shall hear of 
large factories putting up at the East to be filled with thousands of 
power looms to weave up our Southern yarn; when the live stock 
and hemp bagging which we receive from Kentucky will be brought 
on railroad cars, to return laden with our cotton domestics; when 
we shall see a large portion of the swamps of the Pee Dee, Wateree, 
Congaree, Edisto, Savannah, and other swamps, brought into culti- 
vation ; the Ashley and Edisto connected by a canal; the stock 
of the Santee Canal restored to its original value by the transit of 
boats loaded with grain and hay, supplying our low country with that 
which we are importing from other states; when our hills shall be 
covered with green pastures and grazing flocks of sheep, and we shall 
have railroads and turnpikes Jeading to every portion of the state ; 
when our lumber cutters shall be found to be engaged in producing 
materials for the construction of towns and villages in our own state 
—then will the tide of our prosperity be in full flood. We will 
then no longer be under the necessity of looking for relief through 
limited production ; we will have ceased to be under the fluctuations 
of the Liverpool market ; we will have rid ourselves of that position 
which has made us, of recent days, a football to be kicked about by 
the Manchester spinners and Liverpool cotton brokers. Our tub will 
stand on its own bottom. 


ART. II.—CHARLESTON AND SAVANNAH. 


On the 462d page of the number of the Review for April, 1851, 
is published an article from the Georgia Sentinel, which, while it 
gives the preference to Savannah over Charleston, as it views the 
rivalry between them, does some injustice to the former city. It 
may have been unintended or thoughtless, but is not the less unkind 
and unjust. The writer says the rivalry exists between the two cities 
only “by reason of the singular blindness or indifference, on the part 
of the people of Savannah, to their own interests and capacities.” 
“In energy and enterprise they have always been behind their 
Charleston neighbors,” &c. Now, I would like to know what we, of 
Savannah, could do more than has been done? Does the writer 
know, that when a city of only 7,500 people, white and black, hardly 
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larger than Columbus, she undertook a rail-road to Macon, 190 
miles long, and that she has finished it? That to the efforts and 
taxes of her citizens, aided by some enlightened men of the interior, 
is due the gigantic work which first united the western waters with 
the Atlantic? Does he know that the longest line of rail-road in 
any state, until the Erie was completed, was in Georgia, and that it 
could not have been finished but for the aid and influence of Savan- 
nah? Does he know that Savannah is now making a rail-road con- 
nection with Augusta on the one hand, and Columbus on the other— 
and that when completed, she will have built, almost unaided, about 
350 miles of rail-road, and given aid and impulse to almost as much 
more, within the borders of her state? Does he know that two of 
the finest steamships on the Atlantic coast, the Florida and Alabama, 
are running between Savannah and New-York, and are the fruit of 
Savannah enterprise? Does he know that the fine steamers running 
daily between Savannah and Charleston, are entirely owned in the 
former city? Does he know—(but he does not, or he would not 
have thought us asleep)—the amount of tonnage on our rivers owned 
in Savannah? Is he aware that our banking capital is only one- 
third that of Charleston, and that she has one hundred years the start 
of us in the accumulation of money-power ; and that it is this which 
we have most to contend with? Does he remember that we have 
never had a dollar of state capital or aid? The truth is, we have 
not been idle, or ignorant of our position and duties—and we have 
already brought more trade here than we can attend to. Our popu- 
lation has doubled since we entered the race—and our business, not 
in cotton, but in other branches of trade, has quintupled already, and 
is progressing wonderfully. The Sentinel will realize, when next 
autumn he sees the cars from Savannah discharging freight on the 
banks of the Tennessee River, and a year thereafter loading cotton 
at Columbus, to put it on board Ocean Steamers at Savannah, what 
Savannah hasdone. Charleston may talk about her lines of improve- 
ment to the Great West, but when the world shall see a Savannah 
locomotive, or freight or passenger car at Chattanooga, it will be de- 
monstrated who has done the work. This will be seen before the 
first day of October. Be sure that we are at work, and time is daily 
showing the fruits of our labors. 
JUSTICE. 
Savannah, 1851. 
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ART. IV.—ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTHERN AND 
WESTERN STATES, 


AND MORE PARTICULARLY TO THOSE OF LOUISIANA, TEXAS, MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, TENNESSEE, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND MISSOURI. 


Fe.tow-Cirizens :— 


The portion of the Union which we occupy is one of the most 
wealthy in the world, and produces, in proportion to population, the 
greatest amount of exportable commodities. Its population has 
been steadily increasing, and a condition of general prosperity pre- 
vails through its limits, which, if not as wide as it should be, may be 
said to depend upon causes altogether within our control. 

Shall it be asserted, that this great section of the Union is so pecn- 
liarly agricultural that it can contain within its limits no large cities, 
no controlling centres and emporia, but must be dependent upon the 
Northern Atlantic sea-boards, penetrated through mountain passes, and 
by the most difficult and devious roads, for the vitals of commercial 
life and activity ? Is there any necessary reason that the whole com- 
mercial strength of the nation should concentrate in the cities of the 
North, whilst New-Orleans, Mobile, Charleston and Savannah, are 
arrested in their progress, or exhibit at times even the evidences of 
decline? Whence is it, that Louisville, Memphis, Vicksburg and 
Nashville, have shown none of the progress that has marked other 
sections of the confederacy? Are the cities and towns of the South 
and South-west in particular to decline, or to remain stagnant, whilst 
the din of progress is heard everywhere else? Are there not sympa- 
thies and interests to bind us together in this section of the South and 
the valley of the West, and can we not, by a concerted ee 
mote our common weal? Whilst we have been idle spectators, New- 
York and Boston have been taking away the commerce of the rich 
and growing states of the North-west, which once paid tribute to us 
as it passed to the ocean, but which now avoids our limits, and refuses 
the wealth which it formerly diffused through its channels. Are the 
millions of the North-west more naturally allied to those of the North 
than to us, who occupy a part of the same great valley, and are 
nearer of approach; and must we forever abandon the idea of con- 
trolling, or of sharing their commerce ? 

These questions, fellow-citizens, have a direct and common interest 
to all of our states, and upon their solution will depend much of the his- 
tory of this great and growing region in the future. Dense population, 
great and growing cities, wealth, power and influence, and political 
strength on the one hand—or scattering villages, decayed cities, stag- 
nant life, and comparative poverty and imbecility, are the alternatives 
which seem to be presented ; the realization of which may depend, in a 
much higher degree than we have supposed, upon our own individual 
agencies, 
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It is time that we were truly aroused to the urgencies and necessi- 
ties of the occasion, whilst all the world around us is in motion. The 
interiors of many of our great states are as difficult practically of 
communication with their commercial cities, or with each other, as 
they would be were the restraints of separate governments and 
custom-house collectors interposed between them! Roads for many 
months of the year almost impassable, and at all times of enormously 
eostly and laborious transit;—rivers with their insecurities and deten- 
tions, and frequent and frightful losses, exclude us from intercourse and 
easy connection with each other, except upon the borders of the very 
largest rivers. For many months of the year the citizens of Louisville 
might reach New-Orleans by way of New-York sooner than by that 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi! Nashville is at all times as distant 
and of more hazardous approach to New-Orleans than is New-York. 
Little Rock is practically as far from the ocean as if seated at the 
Falls of St. Anthony. But this is not the worst. Whole regions of 
immense fertility within our limits are shut out entirely and hope- 
lessly from any market whatever, and in not one of our states can the 
citizens of the interior reach their shipping or commercial points in 
less time than it would take a citizenof Boston to visit New-York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and even in many cases to 
stop at each of the points—and return to his home! Thus is it, that 
our prosperity is interrupted by causes which tend to separate us in 
interests and in feelings; and thus is it that we seem incapable of 
alliance for any great purpose, whilst other sections of the Union 
constitute, so far as their inéerests are concerned, always a wnit. 

If we compare the ten northern states, Maine, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, New-Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, New-York, with the ten southern, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, we find the population of each class 
of states being nearly equal, the North has 6,838 miles of rail- 
road in operation, whilst the South has but 2,309. Thus, in the com- 
parison of population, the North has three miles of rail-road to our 
one. The comparison would be still more striking, were the states 
of the South-west compared with those of New-England. If we 
compare, in regard to territory, the area of the Northern states is 
less than one-fourth that of the Southern, or one-sixth, including Texas. 
Thus the North has four times, or including Texas, six times the ex- 
tent of rail-roads to the square mile that we have. 

The average cost of rail-roads at the North has been at least 
double that of the South ;* therefore, each individual of the North has 
expended on the average between six and eight times as much as each 
individual at the South, and each mile of northern territory has ex- 





* January 1st, 1849, there were in Massachusetts, and the adjacent states, 1,259 miles 
of sait-send, costing $47,322,938—equal to $37,587 72 permile. The average cost of 247 
miles of road, in North Carolina, was $12,806 per mile; of 51 miles in Alabama, it was 
$10,763 ; of the Central Road of Georgia, 190 miles long, it was $12,702 per mile, and the 
Macon and Western Rail-road, 101 miles, cost only $6,218 per mile, The Jefferson Rail- 
road, Indiana, cost $8,064 42 per mile—66 miles. 
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pended upon rail-roads on the average between ten and twelve times 
as much as each mile of southern territory ! 

Whilst this state of things has existed, the relative commerce of 
the two sections has remained as follows: In 1846, the exports of 
northern growth and manufactures, (and much of these manufactures 
were from southern materials, ) were $27,331,290 ; whilst the exports of 
southern produce, cotton, tobacco, rice, naval stores, &c., were 
$74,000,000, or three times as much. In 1847, the southern exports 
were $102,000,000, against the northern $48,000,000; in 1848, 
$98,000,000, against the northern $34,000,000 ; in 1849, $99,000,000, 
against $32,000,000.* These facts are conclusive in evidence, that 
the rail-road inferiority of the southern states is not the result of in- 
feriority in commercial and transportable commodities and wealth. 

A comparison of particular states will show, too, most conclusively, 
that not the mere denseness of population has influenced rail-road 
construction. Thus Ohio is denser than the average of New-Engiand, 
and has but one-third to one-half the extent of rail-roads. Indiana, 
and parts of Michigan, are as dense as Vermont. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee both exceed the density of Maine, which has nearly 211 miles 
actually constructed, whilst Kentucky and Tennessee together have 
not so much; or, to compare even the southern Atlantic states with 
each other, Georgia, with one million of population, has twice or three 
times the extent of rail-roads contained in all the states of the South- 
west, and South Carolina has more than Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Arkansas, actually constructed, though her population 
is not one-third so great as theirs! 

Will it be said that the people of New-England and the North are 
more migratory in their habits, more extensively addicted to travel, 
than the people of the Southand the West? ‘This may be true, but 
for no necessary reason, as the statistics of the Georgia and Carolina 
roads already evince ; and, indeed, the experience of the North itself 
confirms our judgment. Time was when locomotion was as tardy 
and as interrupted at the North as it is here, and the disposition for 
travel did not then exist. 

When the Boston and Lowell road was proposed, the commissioners, 
basing their estimates upon the extent of travel then existing, sup- 
posed that 37,500 passengers might be carried annually. This high 
figure was thought by many absurd. Ten years afterwards this road 
carried 400,886 passengers in the same time. The Boston and 
Worcester road was estimated at 23,500 passengers; in 1846 it 
reached 470,319. The Eastern road claimed 121,000; it has reach- 
ed nearly one million! The Fitchburg road, based upon the results 
up to 1845, had calculated upon 72,000 passengers per annum. The 
number immediately reached 327,034.. Thus the traveling propen- 
sities of Massachusetts did not create their roads, but the roads 
created these propensities. 








* See De Bow’s Monthly Commercial Review, Vol. X., p. 153. 
t Safety of Rail-roads.—The chief cause of the popularity of rail-roads as instruments 
of travel, is their safety. No other conveyance can compare with them. Not even pri- 
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Where, then, are the obstacles to southern and western rail-road 
improvement, if they do not exist in the want of merchantable pro- 
ducts for a market—in the density and extent of population—in 
traveling propensities, or other sufficient facilities of transport? Can 
such obstacles exist at all among a people who have within them- 
selves, for a large part of the year, abundance of negro labor appli- 
cable to the construction of roads at cheap expense, abundance of 
timber to be had without cost, abundance of public lands ready to be 
donated, and which will in some instances contribute half the expense 
of construction*—a level country requiring little grading, and no right 
of way to be purchased, an immense consideration in other quarters ? 
There is not a people upon the face of the earth who can, at so cheap 
an expense, checker every zection of their fertile territory with the 
iron bands of travel and of commerce, or hear in every part of their 
limits the shrill pipe of the locomotive. 

The importance of speedy, cheap and uninterrupted communication 
between the people of the same, or of neighboring states, is felt in 
the cheapening of commodities, and, of course, in the increase of their 
consumption and production ; in the enlargement of the area tribu- 
tary to their great towns, and in the extension of the benefits of these 
towns; in the diversification of labor and employment; the promo- 
tion of commerce ; the removal of prejudices ; the strengthening of 
bonds of harmony and peace,—the realization of greater security and 
strength during actual war! In a republican government more than 
in any other in the world, these arguments should be held irresistible 
and conclusive in favor of such speedy, cheap, and uninterrupted 
communication, 

It is curious to reflect upon the tardy progress which the world 
has made in the means of transport and conveyance, until within the 
experience of the present generation of men. Only eighty years 
ago, in proud old England, the traveler, Arthur Young, bewailed the 
“ perils” of her best turnpikes. “ Let me most seriously caution all 
travelers who may accidentally propose to travel this terrible country, 
to avoid it as they would the devil, for a thousand to one, they break 
their necks or their limbs by overthrows or breakings dewn.” “ This 
is a paved road infamously bad; any person would imagine the 
people of the country had made it with a view to immediate destrue- 
tion, for the breadth is only sufficient for one carriage ; consequently it 





vate carriages. There were in operation, January lst, 1849, in Massachusetts, and the 
adjoining states, 1,259 miles of rail-road; and in 1848, (as far as reported) there were 
transported on these roads 19,474,203 passengers within six years; there were 22 pas- 
sengers killed—53 employers, and 42 other persons—in all, 117. In England it is esti- 
mated that the chances of a man’s losing his life in traveling 300 miles, is aa 217,879 to 1; 
and that out of 400,000 packages of merchandise only 1 is lost. By a return made to the 
English Legislature, we find a statement made of accidents which had occurred in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, for half a year. Ninety persons had been killed ; of these, 
thirteen died from causes which the parties deceased could not have averted. Fifty- 
seven had died from misconduct or carelessness on the part of the deceased themselves. 
Ninety-nine had also been wounded; and the whole number of passengers had been, 
during the half year, no fewer than 26,330,492 persons. These facts illustrate very fully 
the safety of this mode of travel.** 
** For dangers, etc., of river travel, see Appendix to this Address. 
* See Appendix in Illustration. 
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is cut at once into ruts,” etec.—* Let me persuade all travelers to avoid 
this terrible country, which must either dislocate their bones with 
broken pavements, or bury them in sandy mud.” This was spoken 
in 1770, of one of the wealthiest portions of England, which is at 
present, according to Dr. Lardner, reticulated with rail-roads, upon 
which tens of thousands of passengers are daily transported at a 
speed varying from 30 to 50 miles an hour! 

What is true of England is true even ina higher degree for the 
United States, since many of us can remember the time when whole 
days, and even weeks, were occupied in passing between the most 
populous and frequented cities of the North, which now employ as 
many hours; and when New-Orleans was practically as remote from 
the City of Washington as is the Bay of San Francisco or the mouth 
of the Columbia.* Notwithstanding the extraordinary improvements 
which have been made, many populous and wealthy portions of the 
South and West are in no better condition than were the parishes of 
England in the time of Adam Young. “Sir,” said a farmer to us in 
Newberry, 8.C., “talk of the expense of wagoning to market my 
cotton, eating up the profitsof mycrop. It does more, sir. I could 
take you to the Buzzard Lane and show you, besides the profits of my 
crop, some dozen mules and horses eaten up by the mud holes. I could 
take you to the grave-vard hard by, and show you where lie buried 
my dear friends, who have died of exposure while wagoning over 
these cursed holes,” ete. 

Rail-roads are the creations of the present age, and have reached 
their maturity almost at one bound, if we can call that maturity, 
which is always progressing and achieving results (that excel the 
dreams of ancient or oriental fabulists) higher and higher, and more 
rapidly than they can be chronicled. 

The Manchester Rail-road, in England, has the credit of having 
been the first in the world; and Mr. Stephenson, its projector, was 
laughed at very generally for his folly in supposing that twelve miles 
an hour might be attained on this road.. This was in 1832.+ In 
1840, there were 1,300 miles of rail-roads in Great Britain ; in 1841, 
1,500 ; 1845, 2,400; 1850,-—t 

The first rail-road in the United States—a petty affair of four 
miles—was employed to carry granite at Quincy, and was built in 





*Mr. Balfour, of Massachusetts, says:—‘“ The first rail-road charter in the United 
States was granted March 4th, 1826, to convey granite from Quincy, Mass., to tide-water. 
The first rail-road in the United States, on which passengers were conveye:|, was the Bal- 
timore and Qhio road, chartered February, 1827, and partly opened December 28th, 
1829. A single horse was employed, carrying 41 passengers at the rate of 12 miles per 
hour. Benjamin Franklin, in 1743, advertises that the northern post will set out from 
Philadelphia for New-York on Thursdays—the southern post on Mondays—going every 
fortnight during the summer season! There are now three daily lines between Phila- 
delphia and New-York. The news of the Battle of Bunker Hill was two weeks in reach- 
ing Philadelphia. William Ellery, a delegate to Congress, 1777, was 25 days journeying 
on horseback from Dighton, Mass., to York, Penna. ; and Josiah Quincy, in 1773, was 33 
days in a journey from South Carolina to Philadelphia,” ete. 

t They laughed more heartily at Mr. Clinton. “ Where is the water to come from to 
fill up this great ditch ?’’ “ You need have no fears upon that subject—the tears of the 
people will fill it.”— Debate on the construction of the Erie Canal. 

t See Appendix for the Statistics. 
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1825, though in January, 1829, says the Rai/l-Road Journal, there 
was not a road in operation on which locomotive engines were suc- 
cessfully used as the propelling power! In 1832, there were ninety- 
two miles in operation, and the utmost that was claimed for them 
was, that they would answer for light parcels and passengers. In 
the 20 years that followed, there have been constructed 7,000 miles 
of rail-roads in the United States.* 

Up to 1845, there had been expended in the United States 110 
millions of dollars upon rail-roads, which were yielding at that time 
an average interest of five per cent.; whilst in the same period 150 
millions had been squandered on banks, which had carried ruin be- 
fore them. 

Let us briefly consider some of the effects of rail-roads as they 
manifest themselves upon population, industry, wealth and society. 

1, Upon Population.—lIt will not be denied that very much of 
the settlement of a country depends upon the capacities afforded of 
communication and transport. Even inferior lands will be cultivated, 
if within reach of a market, whilst the most productive will remain 
in a state of nature, or with the most limited population. The argu- 
ments which apply to common roads are strengthened in the case of 
turnpikes ; still more on plank roads and canals, and in the highest 
degree on rail-roads, which introduce the potent element of steam. 
It is common experience that settlements and large towns will spring 
up on the route of a rail-road, where hitherto nothing but farm- 
houses were to be seen, except at its termini. The traveler at the 
North will be struck with this every hour. These villages and towns 
become themselves the centres of a back population, and give rise 
to the opening of new lands, and thus the area continually widens. 
The history of the West is strongly in point. When she was shut 
off from the Atlantic by a road of 60 days, or a flat boat navigation 
quite as long, the progress of population and products was slow, re- 
volutions were openly discussed, and a separate government ade- 
quate to her necessities, proposed. The power of rail-roads and 
steam has changed the whole aspect of things, and the West, which 
had but 300,000 at the close of the last century, contained, in 1820, 
2,207,463; in 1830, 3,672,569; in 1840, 5,302,918, and reaches 
nearly 10,000,000 at the present time. How much larger might have 
been the population, had facilities like those of New-York and Massa- 
chusetts been enjoyed, may be readily imagined. It will not do to 
argue that population must come before rail-roads. It is possible 
to stimulate and excite it! If the natural facilities of rivers and na- 
vigable streams exercise great influence on the growth of population, 
as in the history of settlement none can deny, will not other facilities 
of a like, or even a different character, have the same effect? Popu- 
lation follows the rivers, and not rivers the population, and so is it of 
rail-roads., 

2. Upon Industry.—A people dependent upon mere production, 
and incapable of exchanging, can only remain in savage barbarism. 





* See Appendix for Extract, from De Bow’s Review, in further illustration. 
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The first step in progress is barter; for without it, production will be 
confined to the mere abject necessities of life. Trade stimulates new 
energies, and life, and ultimately civilization. Industry is its hand- 
maiden. Manufactures go hand in hand with it, for every article of 
manufacture, except the very rudest, presupposes exchange, since the 
skill of the field laborer must be supplied by that of the artisan. The 
frequency of exchanges, and the capacities for them, thus operate upon 
production and fabrication. The Indian hunter will transport on his 
back, or in canoes, his peltry, hundreds of miles, to the trader. This 
is exchange under the greatest conceivable disadvantages. The Mex- 
ican trader will supply the interior commerce upon pack horses across 
great deserts. This is commerce at one remove; but stil], under such 
discouragements, it cannot thrive, and thus Mexico remains, from age 
to age, without improvement or progress. The wagon, the flat-boat, 
the ship, the steamer and the rail-road, are successive steps in advance- 
ment. New wants spring up with the facilities of their enjoyment, 
and new energies are diffused. The poorer classes become consumers 
of what formerly was confined to the wealthy. The wealthy look 
around for new marks to distinguish them from the commonalty ; 
thus industry is everywhere taxed and encouraged, manufacturing 
towns spring up, and villages grow into immense cities. The forests 
give way to the axe, and the age of highest civilization is ushered in. 

3. Upon Wealth.—We shall confine ourselves here to a few facts, 
which go to show the immense results which have grown out of the 
construction of rail-roads. They are the creators of wealth in more 
than one way. As a source of profitable investment, rail-roads have 
not been surpassed by any other. We have stated, the actual earnings 
on the roads of England are over four per cent.* on the present value of 
shares, whilst the interest on money is much less, If there has been 
a depreciation in the stocks of the roads, it is easily accounted for by the 
monomania which induced the construction of roads that were unne- 
cessary, and by the reckless and extravagant system of construction, 
incident to the infancy of all novel enterprizes. The same remark 
applies to the United States, where the dividends of roads average over 
five per cent., though in Massachusetts this average reaches eight per 
cent.; whilst upon many roads in the country ten, and even a much 
greater per cent., has been realized by an economical management. 
No other investments of capital have paid more, and if we take a long 
series of years, no others have paid so much, Losses, to be sure, have 
been incurred, and immense amounts sunk, as our own State of 
Louisiana may exemplify, but in what department of business has 
experience been otherwise? Certainly not in commerce, certainly 
not in banking, nor even in agriculture and manufactures. Visionary 
and impracticable schemes, and ruinous extravagance, will find their 
place in every branch of human affairs. In the United States they 
have been, perhaps, less felt in the matter of rail-roads than in any 
other matter. Nor is it in actual dividends alone that rail-road pro- 
fits are achieved. Far from it. These are among their least advan- 





* De Bow’s Review, March, 1850, Vol. VIII. New-Orleans. 
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tages. Proprietors, urban and rural, feel their effects primarily and to 
the largest extent. If the whole amount of the investment were for- 
ever without dividend, it would be good economy often for the land- 
holders if they contributed every cent of it. The enhancement of 
the value of property has in many cases paid tenfold the value of the 
investment. Throughout the Union property has received an actual 
tangible benefit to a much greater amount than the cost of all the 
roads in it. New-York is a strong illustration. In the 15 years 
which immediately succeeded the construction of the Erie Canal, the 
value of property in the city advanced 149 per cent., though in the 
preceding ten years i¢ had not advanced one dollar ; the per cent. 
increase of population being not much greater immediately after than 
before the construction of the canal. “ Wherever rail-roads have 
been constructed,” says Colonel Gadsden, of South Carolina, “ pro- 
perty has risen in value, and new stimuli have been given to trade 
and intercourse. ‘These are not speculative views, but realities. The 
appreciation of property in Boston from the roads converging upon 
that city has been estimated at thirty-seven millions of dollars. A 
reference to the statistics of Carolina roads will show, that property 
and trade has, within the last fifteen years, and since the completion 
of our rail-roads, increased in a greater degree on the Neck, in Colle- 
ton, Barnwell, Orangeburg and Edgefield, than in any other portion 
of the state,” &c. 

He says again: “1 shall show that trade has expanded, and the 
value of rea] estate increased, since the establishment of the rail-road. 
Any one who will make the inquiry, will find that land all along the 
road to Hamburgh and Columbia for five miles each side of it, has 
appreciated in value since its construction, 50, 500, and in some 
cases, 5,000 per cent., and where before its construction there were 
not twenty thousand dollars of trade, there is now upwards of 
$250,000. The valuation of property on the South Carolina Rail- 
road, compared before and since its construction, shows—1830, 
$11,337,012; 1846, $19,075,157: gain, $7,638,145. The city of 
Charleston shows real estate, 1830, $8,366,914; 1840, $13,527,743: 
gain, $5,160,829. This increase in trade, and the value of real estate, 

insist has been principally attributable to the introduction of rail 
roads ; and if the saving were added to the gain, the advantages would 
appear almost inappreciable.” 
he statistics of New-York and Boston are even more interesting 
in showing the results of rail-roads. 


BOSTON, 
Real Estate. Personal. Total. 

og SS 62,063,000 ....... 36,043,600........ 98, 106,600 

SOUR. 05.6. 65,509,500 ....... 41,222,800.......- 106,733,300 

ont Pree 72,048,000 ......- 46,402,300........ 118,450.300 

MAA... .cc\iun-- 97,764,500 ....... 64,595,900.......- 162,360,400 

PEE <nthidiivien a0 ~ 6cdcdbignelp divides ope eaaiiansbmedien 266,646,844 
Increase of real and personal estate from 1841 to 1845.......... $74,253,800 
Deduct cost of rail-roads in Mass. to that time................. 30,244,926 


Nett gain, supposing the roads dead stock,...........---- ----$44,008,874 
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The same period of five years in New-York, showed a falling off 
in the value of real estate from $251,194,920 to $247,152,303, an 
amount equal to $4,042,617. This striking fact has alarmed the 
New-Yorkers, and set them to work in such a way as must restore 
the equilibrium. Within the last five years both cities have con- 
tinued their amazing strides, 

We turn now to our neighbor and enterprising city of Mobile for 
illustration. The assessment rolls of real and personal estate, pub- 
lished by authority, shows that the total value of property, which from 
1836 to 1847 had averaged $20,000,000, had declined in 1847, ’48 
and ’49 to $12,000,000. The result was on all sides evidences of 
general decay. Rents fell, business declined, and emigration com- 
menced its inroads. The glory of Mobile had departed! But these 
things were not to last. The stake was too large a one. Pro- 
perty holders awoke from their sleep of death. They looked around, 
The grand conception of a rail-road to the Ohio was formed. Many 
laughed and sneered. Thousands doubted. But the work gained 
steadily in favor, until now, its realization is demonstrably certain. 
In a single year the real estate of Mobile has advanced $5,000,000 ; 
rents have taken a new start ; lots are sold at an immense premium 
over previous rates, and general confidence has been re-established 
throughout the city. The St. Louis Reveille says : 


‘*That the remarkable increase in the price of property in St. Louis this 
spring, as shown by the late sales of real estate in that city and the suburbs, 
is referable, in no small degree, to the anticipated construction of rail-roads hav- 
ing their termini at St. Louis. Since the passage by the Illinois legislature, of 
the charter for the Ohio and Mississippi Rail-road, foreign capital and enter- 
prise have been directed to that point, and large amounts have been invested 
in the last two months in real estate, at prices far in advance of those hitherto 
commanded by property at the same season, and under circumstances of an or- 
dinary character.” 

The next illustration is Virginia; and here we quote from the late 
able message of Gov. Floyd. ‘The wisdom of the policy stands 
fully vindicated by the recent assessment of lands in the common- 
wealth, which shows an increase of 29} per cent. upon our entire 
landed property during the last twelve years, or an aggregate increase 
in the value of real estate alone, since 1838, of $62,749,718, while 
the increase between the assessments of 1819 and 1838 was only 
$5,036,530, or two and a half per cent. The total value of lands in 
the state, in 1819, was $206,893,978 ; in 1838 it]was $211,930,508, 
and in 1850 it is $274,680,226; which shows an average increase 
each year, since 1838, whilst the system of internal improvement has 
been in operation, equal to the whole increase during the nineteen 
years prior to that tine. This result has been owing chiefly to the 
impulse imparted to the industry of the state by the facilities which her 
public works have afforded to our citizens, for transporting their pro- 
duce to market, Portions of our country which, twenty years ago, 
were scarcely inhabited, are now thickly settled, well cultivated and 
prosperous. A tax-paying fund has been thus provided, which will 
constitute, through all time, a valuable addition to the permanent 
capital of the commonwealth.” 
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Governor Floyd also presents, in a strong light, the comparative 
growth of Boston. “The advancement of Boston is beyond all ex- 
ample. The value of her property has increased fray, 120,114,574, 
to 266,646,844 dollars; over twelve per cep{dene annum, or more 
than double the legal interest in Virginia. _44.-population of the city 
has increased with an equally surprising rapidity. The population of 
the state has advanced from 718,592 to 973,715, an increase of 
255,123. Every vocation of life has partaken of this prosperity and 
thrift. Agriculture, manufactures, commerce—all branches of indus- 
try, are advancing with an unparalleled rapidity; and the future 
prospects of Boston continue still to be as brilliant as those of any 
other city in the Union. ‘That this great increase has been the result 
of her railway improvements, is denied by none—no other element 
of prosperity than this has been added to those always possessed by 
her; and we have therefore a right to infer that from this source 
flows the extraordinary tide of wealth. In 1839, Boston had 167 
miles of rail-road radiating thence in various directions; in 1850, 
she is connected with 3,000 miles—one third of which lies within 
the territory of Massachusetts; 1,350 within the borders of other 
New-England states; and six hundred and fifty in the state of New- 
York. These great works have enlarged the area of country which 
contributes to her commerce, probably tenfold, and the effect is un- 
precedented. Her annual manufactures are worth $91,000,000; and 
the home trade of Boston is estimated to be worth annually the 
immense sum of $200,000,000.” 

Baltimore, too, exhibits the effects already of a wise and liberal 
rail-road policy. The Baltimore and Ohio road, though incomplete, 
has paid a dividend during the past year of more than ten per cent. ; 
and such has been the effect produced by it already upon the com- 
mercial prosperity of Baltimore, that it is said “she is now compen- 
sated for her subscription of $3, 500, 000 to the work.” 

The increase in the value of real estate in the counties bordering 
on the Vicksburgh and Jackson Rail-road has been estimated to be 
from $700,000 to $7,000,000, whilst on the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga road, in four counties, the gain in the value of taxable property 
has been $2,554, 639. 

“I confess,” said Mr, Segur, in an able speech delivered several 
years ago to the Legislature of Virginia, “that if a canal or rail-road 
were to depend, for the reimbursement of its cost, upon the pro- 
duction usually made at the time of construction, indemnity would 
be out of the question. But present production forms a very incon- 
siderable portion of the elements of transportation and profit. We 
must estimate the increased production caused by the improvements 
themselves, gradually progressing from the ordinary amount to the 
highest port to which the means of the state will admit augmenta 
tion—and that is almost incalculable. We must take into the esti- 
mate the opening of new channels of trade, and the filling up of old 
ones—the creation of manufactures—the opening of mines—the ex- 
pansion of trade in all its ramifications—the rising up of cities—the 
growth of population—the increase of traveling resulting from in- 
crease of facilities of communication.” 
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There can be nothing more strikingng ir ‘history of rail-roads, than 
the manner in which they have triumpned over the strongest an 
most inveterat’: sition, and baffled in their results the wildest cal- 
culations of thei: Set tt. nguine advocates.” The London Quarterly 
Review made infinithin. .» >f the proposition that an eventual 
speed of 18 or 20 miles %* Jur might be attained. “The gross ex- 
aggerations of the power ot the locomotive engine may delude for a 
time, but must end in the mortification of those concerned. We 
should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves 
to be fired upon by one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust 
themselves to the mercy of such a machine, going at sucha rate.” In 
the present year, upon the Great Western road in England, 48.2 
miles per hour has been attained on an average run, without stoppage, 
and we learn, also, in some cases the ultimatum has been sixty miles! 
A member of Parliament declared in opposition to the Manchester 
road, “that a rail-road could not enter into competition with a canal. 
Even with the best locomotive engine, the average rate would be 3} 
miles per hour, which was slower than the canal conveyance.”* The 
Buffalo and Albany Rail-Road even now runs side by side with the 
great canal of New-York, a distance of 350 miles, transporting its pas- 
sengers at 1.72 of a cent. per mile, whilst the Pennsylvania road 
has transported coal at 1 cent per ton per mile, and the average of 
freight on the roads of New-England, is about two cents per ton per 
mile on the heaviest goods. The Providence road has transported 
passengers at 1 cent per mile, and the average freights on British 
roads, with their enormous expenditures, is 2d per ton on bale goods. 

Let us now furnish some tables showing the increase of business 
upon different roads, 





Estimated No. No. Passen- No. Passen- 
Name of Road, passengers gers soon af- gers carried 
before opened. ter opened. in 1848 
Boston and Worcester............ Oe ee 807,143 
Boston and Lowell.............. tes 400,886...... o wove en,7 64 
PP cian ad dbogksd encase done a, eo ps St elsccéecnaum -745 825 
RE ain sdebebalicneg pew épere's SBE F OO iccc dnocss Gre O06... causes 1,021,169 
Boston and Maine....- Ameena 0! | etente Cetus sees GENE cceccctens 1,057 ,569 
TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE OF PASSENGERS ON VARIOUS ROADS, 
Number Number No, 
Names of Roads, Year. of Pas- Year. of Pas- of Increase. Per ct. 
sengers, sengers. Ts. 
Boston and Lowell........ 1846....400,886....1848....525,764....2....124,918....31 
Fitchburg conteee ee¢.eencce 1646... ccRPR AMD w nce cc voce 745,825....3....549,156. ..280 
,_ .. . errr rn PO incceetenss cc evel 405,614....6....215,178...113 
Boston & Worcester....... 1843....262,830.... .. ....807,144....5....544,313...207 
Old Colony pemescoccondcés 1846... «913,144... «2 oo--559,003....9.4-.389,050...159 
Ey oe 1842....431,000.... .. ..1,021,169....6....590,160. ..119 
Boston & Maine.......... 1846....460,426.... .. ~-1,057.569....3....597,143. ..129 
Boston & Providence...... .. -... 476,528...6 0. «0-0569,127....2....-929,619...119 
Utica & Schenectady Sa eene eee! | ee 270,413....5....122,545....83 
Utica and Syracuse....... .. .... 114,843.... .. ....216,807....5....101,964....89 
Aubarn and Syracuse..... o ce ccees83 316.06. ce 5000154, 215....5..... 71,899... .86 
Auburn and Rochester.... .. .... 105, 166 icin: a0 sdbod 209,259....5....104,069....99 
Rei cteens 20 cones J ee (ee ee 80,839... 120 
MORON OE TEs cccccay 06 cece CEEpeds 60. neces 146,235....5.....77,339...112 
Baltimore and Ohio...... 6 2m soce 160, SEB ccve cn sued 270,616....5....121,083....80 








*Mr. Wood, in his history of Rail-Roads, says, “nothing can do more harm to the 
adoption of rail-roads than the promulgation of such nonsense as that we shall see 
locomotive engines traveling at the rate of 12, 16, 18 and 20 miles per hour.” 
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The subsequent progr | these roads has been in a similar ra- 
tio. In freights the Wesveru Road, Massachusetts, had a revenue of 
$246,351—in 1848, 781,030; the Boston and Worcester, 1840, 
$96,950—1848, $123,111 ; Boston and Providence, 1840, $67,950— 
1848, $123,111; Eastern Road, ly . 41,837—1848, 101,088; 
Boston and Lowell, 1840, $104,569—s 5 260,129. 

The southern roads exhibit results equally gratifying, as the fol- 
lowing will show : 


BUSINESS OF SOUTH CAROLINA RAIL-ROADS, 





Passen- | Up Total Re-; Bales (Barrels! Bushels |Bushels Barrels 

gers. Freight. Down. eeipts. Seton. | Pens, | Corn oe 
| ° 

1834... (154,000) 26°649) $55,009, $28,205/$166,559) 24,567, .... ) .... |-- 

1835... .|160,072) 34,2383) 89°937/ 42,546) 249,754) 34,760, .... | .... |.... 

1836... .|161,160| 39,216) 101,335, 38,699] 271,614) 28,497 .... | .... |. 

1837... .|153,000) 41,554) 84,958) 53,311 280,215) 34,395) .... 


) Biles 
| Run. 











1838... .|190,264) 44,487} 111,027, 52,395) 323,381] 35,346 .... | .... |... 
1€39. . . ./232,832| 37,283) 129,776, 74,547! 422,842) 52,585... 3 
1840 2,656) 29,279] 110,732, 77,771! 388,127| 58,496 .... “ 





. « - 286,995} 33,925) 131,939] 95,876] 408,705] 92,336... 
1843. . . ./313,908) 37,740) 129 337) 118,524) 442,931)128,047 .... 
1844. .. ./310,812| 54,146) 163,778) 148,769] 532,870)/186,638 .... > Veese 
1845. . . .|342,435) 56,785) 179,803) 162,514) 562,296)197,657, .. . . eo 
1846. . . ./345,893, 64 36) 172,291) 179,399) 589,082)186,27112,148) .... |.... | 48 
1847. |. .|327,539) 77,579) 201,481) 186,153) 656,275 134,302 19,043/334,761 | 4,087 | 3,186 
1848. . . ./352,431) 75,149) 217,071) 318,523) 800,073/274,364 15,447 201,177 2,307 | 5,753 
1S49....)..  ..| 92,713} 268,483) 353,507) 892,403)339,999) . . . | sr cg Fe 

_1850....'.. _../117,351) 310,616) 282,739! 912,720/284,935).... | .... |.... 











| 
1841... /936,108) 35,141| 105,951! 56,035) 336.5381 54,064 ..... | Te biee 








Calculating the saving in transportation, &c. at 50 per cent., Col. 
Gadsden shows an annual gain to the state of $70,000 on passengers, 
and $400,000 on freights, nearly one half million of dollars, upon rail- 
roads, whose cost has been $5,699,736, independently of the revenues 
of the road. 

Speaking of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road, the Rail-Road 
Journal says, “ The immense amount of freight collected on the lines, 
and destined for the sea-board, rendered it almost impossible for the 
company with their old arrangements to dispose of it; and as the 
coal trade grew in importance, it called for greater accommodations 
than the company were able to give. The amount of passengers 
carried per annum, 331,170. 

The Central Rail-Road of Georgia, from Savannah to Macon, exhi- 
bits the following :— 


OR Simon coed Giboss Oe eet nr $328,424 
ee © conces pose IBAB. cmabe csce steger 368,450 
m4 Sone ceccuscccess TERT Anse coccccsnise ce SBS, UES 
€ p09 e os ob os cc cece seeEneSeoncnsccaubcos DOROU 


An official report of the City Council of Savannah says, “It is per- 
haps a remarkable fact in the history of this road, that, projected and 
commenced as it was in the infancy of such improvements, and from a 
port on the sea-coast with a population of white and black of only about 
10,000 persons, to a town distant 190 miles, with only 4,000 persons, 
and through a country almost a wilderness, it should have sustained 
itself amid all the embarrassments of the times, and without sacrifice 
of capital or credit.” 

1] VOL, I. 
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The increasing business and the savi i freights upon the canals 
of New-York, present one of the most extraordinary events of the 
age. The cost of freight from Buffalo to New-York before the con- 
struction of these canals, was $100 per ton. The canal committee 
supposed it might be reduced to $10 or $12, whereas, in fact, the 
average of freight from Buffalo to New-York from 1830 to 1850 was- 
$8 81, and in ‘the last three years it has been reduced to $7 50 per 
ton, 364 miles. The return rates are higher. With the enlargement 
proposed, freights will again be reduced one-half. Charles Ellet, Esq., 
engineer on the Vi irginia Public Works, estimates the freights on o 
nals, exclusive of tolls, 14 cents per ton per mile; on rail-roads, 2 
cents ; McAdam roads, 15 cents; turnpikes, 15 to 20 cents; steam- 
boats on the lakes, 2 to 4 cents ; on the Mississippi and Ohio, } to 
13, or an average of } to 1 cent. 

If there were wanting other considerations to induce the people of 
the South-west to enter upon the construction of a system of rail- 
roads, extending through every part of their limits, it would be easy 
to find them in the peculiar position which they sustain with relation 
to the rest of the world. They have an interest in each others’ pros- 
perity, founded upon common hopes, and fears, and dangers. Menaced, 
as they are, from so many quarters, it becomes them, in every possible 
way, to strengthen themselves at home. The interests of Mobile, 
New-Orleans, Charleston, or Savannah, in each other’s advancement, 
are stronger than their interest in the advancement of Boston or New- 
York, These interests should preclude all jealousies and rivalries, 
and induce a generous co-operation in every instance where the bene- 
fit of the whole South is at issue. Such a course cannot be in conflict 
with the individual interests of any. By opening or creating new 
avenues of trade and production, and extending our operations at home 
and abroad, it is possible for these cities, and all others in our midst, 
to go on enlarging, and increasing, and extending their influences, 
without at all affecting the progress of each other. Jn so wide a field 
there will be room for al]. The progress of Boston has not destroyed 
New-York, but has rather diverted her energies into new and profitable 
channels, It was an idea of the Middle Ages, as barbarous as it was 
false, that one community could only advance at the expense of 
another. The benefits of trade are reciprocal. 

It is not true, that we at the South are deficient altogether in the 
spirit of progress and improvement, and can only be fed by the labors 
of our fellows. The South has had triumphs enough to satisfy us 
that the principle of progress is here, though latent for the moment, 
and that it only requires the proper stimulant to be brought into an 
activity which shall know no rest. She had at one time the longest 
rail-road in the world, and was the first to project a rail-road across 
the mountains to the banks of the Ohio; an enterprise considered, at 
the time, the most stupendous in the world.* 

The West, too, full of youth and vigor, has a high destiny before 





* The Charleston and Hamburg and Louisville Road.—_De Bow’s Review, February, 
1851. 
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her. She finds among us consumers of her bread-stuffs and provisions, 
to an enormous extent ; and when she becomes, as she is destined to 
be, the great manufacturing centre of the world, her material and her 
markets will be found in this quarter.* Her interests will be sub- 
served by a more immediate connection with us, and she will find us 
ready to co-operate heartily in every enterprise which shall make for 
her interests and progress. New-Orleans, in every period of her his- 
tory, has been the emporium of the West, and New-Orleans will 
only give up that distinction after the most unremitting and Hereu- 
lean struggles have exhausted her energies. The sceptre has not yet 
departed, and if her citizens are true to themselves, the sceptre shall 
not depart. As the West grows in population, she must consume 
more Of valuable goods favorable to rail-roads ; her rivers, in favoring 
population, are rather an advantage than an impediment to their con- 
struction, and roads may be constructed from the levels existing, at 
one-half or one-third the cost of the roads in the East. 

“The West in sixty years will probably contain one hundred mil- 
lions of people. ‘The East will then have but twenty millions, The 
West, in its level surface, cheap materials, and free right of way, may 
build the best class of rail-roads, at less than half the cost of the 
Eastern rail-roads, and run trains on them at a greatly reduced ex- 
pense. The West offers now the first choice of routes—a choice that 
a few years will show to be of immense advantage to those who wisely 
avail themselves of it. In number and variety of exchangeable pro- 
ducts, except manufactured goods, the Western rail-roads will ob- 
viously have the advantage of the Eastern, for freight, and in manufac- 
tures the prospects of a great increase is not less for the Western than 
the Eastern states. In her auxiliary means of commerce, her naviga- 
ble rivers, lakes and canals, the West proffers additional inducements 
to the construction of roads.” 

A well informed authority further remarks of the construction of 
Western and Southern roads, “The cost of constructing in the 
different parts of our territory, containing a primitive soil, broken by 
abrupt hills and deep valleys, is very great. Here but few natural 
levels are to be found; and the excavation for their tracks sometimes 
widening along the valleys of rivers, thus prolonging the distance from 
point to point, have to be made frequently through stony hills, 
which are often blown up at great expense; tunnels are to be seen 
through solid rocks, and viaducts over the frequent streams. This 
must necessarily be the case throughout the greater part of New- 





* The facilities for manufactures in the West, from the cheapness of labor and of food, 
the abundance of coal and iron, and the saving in transportation, have already attracted 
the attention of capitalists in New-England, and found a place among the discussions of 
the manufacturers of Great Britain. There can be no doubt that the seut of cotton manu- 
factures in America will be on this side of the mountains, and the able arguments and 
statistics of Hamilton Smith, of Kentucky, have unanswerably shown it. The experiment 
at Cannelton, Indiana, has answered the highest expectations. In the South-western 
States manufactures, under the new and liberal spirit of enterprise which is dawning 
among us, must be stimulated into a very high development. What we want is a few 
judicious heads to take the lead. Even a single resolute and enterprising man could 
work a revolution here. 
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England and Eastern New-York, as well as in Pennsylvania, where 
tracks are laid out, even through 7 of the Alleghany mountains. 
Such, however, is not the fact throughout the South and greater part 
of the West, where the land is level, and an alluvial soil easy to ex- 
cavate, prevails, There is yet another great advantage possessed by 
the Southern and Western roads so far as cost is concerned, in the 
circumstance that wood, which is an important expense in the item of 
propelling the cars at the East, is found in great abundance through- 
out the greater part of the mew country ; and from the level character 
of the soil, the tracks of the ‘rail-roads may be run in direct lines from 
point to point. The soil of these sections of the territory is very 
mellow, so that the expense of excavation will be comparatively small.” 

The principle laid down in the following remarks may be assumed 
to be correct, not only for New-Orleans but for any other city, and 
should underlay any system of works which may be commenced in 
the South-west. 

“The sum of the commerce of a seaboard city is regulated by the 
number and extent of the interior cities representing its several tributary 
basins ; to draw off the ttibute of one of those cities or basins is to diminish the 
commerce of the original outlet by a corresponding amount.—If the Chattanooga 
Rail-road Graw off the business of Nashville to Charleston, the commerce of 
New-Orleans is diminished by an amount corresponding to the trade of the Nash- 
ville basin. On the other hand, to extend the area tributary to one of her interior 
cittes—to increase its production or stimulate its industry, is a gain'to that amount 
to the business of the sea-board city. For example, to extend the area tributary to 
the city of Natchez or to the city of Memphis, is a gain to the amount of the 
extension by the city of New-Orleans.”"* 

It thus occurs that the interests of the sea-board city are as much 
subserved by the interior rail-roads as if their terminii were actuall 
at its wharves, and that a sound policy will not be satisfied wit 
contributions only to roads having such a terminus. It is possible to 
receive more actual benefit from a road 100 or even 500 miles away, 
than from another whose locomotive smokes in our suburbs. 

There are three classes of roads, whose discussion belongs to the 
present occasion, and which we shall briefly pass in review, with such 
statistical details and information as will enable the reader to form 
an accurate idea of the enterprises, present and prospective, of the 
South-west and the West, whether of a character tending to the ad- 
vancement of their own cities, or those of other sections of the 
Union. 

I. In the first class will be embraced the roads in the states of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Texas, 
and Louisiana, as forming a system in which New-Orleans, in parti- 
cular, has a primary and paramount inierest. 

Il. In the second class is included the roads of Ohio, Indiana; and 
Illinois, constituting a system in which New-Orleans may or may not 
be beneficially interested. 

Ill. In the third class are the roads of Massachusetts, New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, all of which, in 





* De Bow’s Review, Vol. X. New-Orleans, 1851, 
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tapping the resources of the West ina greater or less degree, are 
drawing upon the resources hitherto controlled by New-Orleans, and 
may thus be considered antagonistic roads, to that extent, though the 
last three are exercising beneficial tendencies upon the whole South. 

We begin with the first class, and take the states in the order in 
which we have named them : 

1. Kentucky, which has at present but the short road connecting 
Louisville, Frankfort, and Lexington, proposes to extend this road 
80 as to intersect the Virginia road at Guyandotte on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, to connect at the Ohio with the Indianapolis 
and Madison Rail-road, whose ultimate destination is on Lake Michi- 
gan. More lately a proposition is in discussion for the construction 
of a road to the city of Nashville, and thence to Memphis, or more 
directly to the latter point. A convention has been called to deter- 
mine upon the practicability of this road. In behalf of the road it has 
been ably urged— 


“ The rail-roads of New-York hold Cincinnati at present within their influ- 
ence ; and, operating from that point, New-York, by drawing trade in the op- 
pene direction, is sapping the prosperity of Louisville. An extension of a 
Memphis and Nashville road to Louisville will hold trade to its original direc- 
tion, and, by maintaining Louisville against the otherwise ruinous influence of 
Cincinnati, preserve the prosperity of Louisville, as part and parcel of the pros- 
perity of New-Orleans. All the trade on the north side of the road from Mem- 
phis to Nashville, will be caught on its rails and whirled off to New-Orleans. 

‘** On every consideration, it may be concluded that this Louisville and New- 
Orleans Rail-road—a road of 370 miles, in reality, though a road of 700 miles in 
result,—is the first, as it is the best, in the policy of New-Orleans. 

** Louisville, situated at a point where much of the business of the upper 
country must, for a great part of the year, take the rails, on its way to New- 
Orleans, will necessarily become, under the influence of this road, the greatest 
city on the Ohio. The road to Memphis being the only means of preventing a 
change in the direction of trade from Cincinnati, will compel that city to pay 
tribute to Louisville ; whereas, without this road, business following the direc- 
tion of New-York, Louisville, absorbed into a system, in which, taking the part 
of an extremity which trade flows from, rather than a centre which trade flows 
to, must inevitably dwindle into a tributary to Cincinnati. The importance of 
this road to Louisville is, perhaps, even greater than to New-Orleans.’’* 


2. Tennessee having, in course of construction, or nearly completed, 
her road from Chattanooga to Nashville, to connect with the Charles- 
ton and Savannah rail-roads, and another road from the same point to 
Knoxville, intended to be continued to Abingdon, intersecting there 
the Abingdon and Lynchburg or East Tennessee and Virginia rail- 
road, whose terminus is Richmond, and extending still further to 
the north-east, to intersect the Baltimore and Wheeling road, pro- 
poses in addition the roads we have referred to as connecting Nash- 
ville or Memphis with Louisville, and a road from Chattanooga to 
the city of Memphis. This last road has been advocated in New- 
Orleans, as one greatly to her interest in arresting the trade of North 
Alabama and Middle Tennessee, from its present direction to the 
Atlantic sea-board, and a very handsome subscription was received 





*De Bow’s Review, Vol. X. 
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from its citizens. Whether the road will have that effect or not, may 
admit of some question. It would seem, at the worst, that the road 
offers but the choice of markets to the planters of those sections, who 
otherwise, from the difficulties of reaching the Mississippi River, might 
always takethe cars to Charleston in preference, It would seem, also, 
to be the poliey of New-Orleans, that every rail-road from the Atlan- 
tic sea-board penetrating the valley, should find its terminus énvaria- 
bly at the river. 

3. Arkansas.—This now prosperous and thriving state, with a po- 
pulation of 209,641, and a crop of 100,000 bales of cotton, has not 
within her limits a single mile of rail-road. A citizen of Memphis 
has proposed two roads for the people of Arkansas, which we have 
understood meet with great favor in that state. 1st.—A road from 
opposite Memphis to St. Francis, with two branches from that point, 
one into the heart of Missouri to Erie, on the Osage River, and the 
other to Little Rock, the capital of the state. 2d.—A road from 
Little Rock to Lagrange, on the south-western extremity of Arkan- 
sas, to connect with a road at that point extending to Natchea, 
Miss. These roads form a system for Arkansas, which must exert 
an extraordinary influence in developing her resources, and putting 
her far in advance of her present position in this era of progress. The 
arguments in their- favor are thus strongly summed up by Mr. 
Hewson : 

“The road from Memphis to the Osage must form the basin of a 
system of roads. Though only some two hundred and fifty miles 
long, it suggests, indeed will force, junctions, extensions, branches, to 
an extent much greater than its own. The branch from St. Francis 
to Little Rock, the first link in a southern route to the Pacific, will 
be 90 miles long. A branch road westward from Elizabeth will open 
up the country to the head waters of White River. A northeasterly 
branch from Jackson, or Canton in Arkansas, will penetrate the great 
mineral district of Missouri. A connection at Erie, or some other 
point in the valley of the Osage, will ‘ap the St. Louis “ Pacific 
Rail-road” on its route easterly. This Osage road must, necessarily, 
be the parent of all these. It will, therefore, identify New-Orleans 
with the great future—lying within and without the State of Missouri. 
Traversing a country teeming with industrial resources—coal, lead, 
zine, copper, iron—it will make New-Orleans the market of the 
greatest manufacturing city in the Mississippi valley, namely, the city 
of Memphis, when acted on by this road. This road may be said to 
be not so much a work of development as of creation—the creation, 
however, of an unequalled, and still more of an unassailable, com- 
mercial greatness. But even now the farmers in the valleys of 
White River and of Arkansas River are crying, like Sterne’s star- 
ling, ‘I can’t get out.’ Gentlemen of New-Orleans, pray help those 
thrifty fellows to bring grist to your mill. 1,200,000 dollars will, 
most likely, build a rail-road from Memphis to Little Rock. A land 
donation from the government—obtainable for the asking—may be 
made to yield (and the sales should be made on the condition of 
settlement) at least 500,000 dollars ; Arkansas and Memphis will sub- 
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scribe 300,000 dollars; and surely you, gentlemen, are sufficiently 
interested in this road to subseribe the balance—400,000 dollars. 
You will not trouble yourselves in the matter? But better things 
are to be hoped of you. An untamed earthquake tore those Ar- 
kansas and Missouri riches from the bowels of the earth for you; 
speak the word, and a tamed, a harnessed earthquake, shall lay them 
at your feet, 

“A rail-road from Natchez, by way of Red River to Little Rock, 
recommends itself to the support of New-Orleans, by the influence 
it must exert on the development of the whole of northern Louisiana 
and southern Arkansas; and above all, in the advancement of the 
present incipient state, inhabited chiefly by that interesting people, 
the Choctaws. This road defines a system of roads that, under its 
fostering influence, will spring up immediately on its completion: it 
bends sifficiently westward to unlock the trade of north-western 
Texas by a branch road: it runs far enough towards the borders of 
Arkansas to ensure a future extension to the upper Arkansas, in the 
territory of the Cherokees and Creeks: and in conjunction with a 
Memphis and Little Rock road, its upper bend runs sufficiently west- 
ward to place the starting point of a southern route to the Pacific on 
the borders of Texas.” 

4, Mississippi.—With only the short road which connects Jackson 
with Vicksburg, which has been lately extended to Brandon, now in 
operation throughout her limits,* Mississippi proposes to extend that 
road still further to the Alabama line, and thence to Montgomery, 
and also to connect Jackson with Holly Springs on the one hand, 
through the richest portions of her territory, and on the other with 
New-Orleans by whatever route shall appear most advantageous. 
She also is contributing largely to the construction of a road through 
her eastern limits which has its terminus at Mobile. Of the New- 
Orleans and Mobile terminii we shall hereafter speak. 

A committee of the citizens of Vicksburg reports to the convention 
which lately assembled in New-Orleans, in regard to the Alabama 
road :— 


“This road is to extend from Jackson, Mississippi, to Montgomery, and will 
connect at Selma with the Alabama and Tennessee River Rail-road, by which, 
and the roads now under contract and in contemplation, a continuous railway 
communication will be opened through Tennessee, Kentucky and Obio, with the 
lakes,— and through Tennessee and Virginia with all the Atlantic and Northern 
States, and at Montgomery will conaect with the rail-roads running east through 
Alabama, Georgia and South-Carolina. It will pass, in the State of Mississippi, 
entirely through the counties of Rankin, Scott, Newton and Lauderdale; and in 
Alabama, before it reaches Selma, one of the termini of the Alabama and Ten- 
nessee River Rail-road, it will pass through Sumter, Marengo, Perry and Dallas 
counties. Nearly all of these and the contiguous counties, both North and South, 
now haul in wagons their cotton and other articles of export to the Tombigbee 
and Alabama rivers, and ship them thence to Mobile. The counties of Sumter, 
Marengo, Perry, Green and Dallas, produce annually about one hundred and fift 
thousand bales of cotton, all of which now goes to Mobile, but much of which will 
probably be turned to New-Orleans by means of this road. In fact, nearly all 





* The few other very short roads are scarcely worth mentioning. 
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the products of East Mississippi and Western Alabama, and their supplies for that 
region of country, will probably find their way upon this road, and the branch 
extending through the north-eastern part of Mississippi. The Southern route 
then will become the great thoroughfare of northern and eastern travel. It will 
develop the mineral resources of North Alabama. Its rich and inexhaustible 
mines of iron are now worked in spite of the difficulties of getting to a market, 
and it will create and open a way to trade, the vast extent of which cannot be 
too highly estimated. We think it within bounds to assert, that 200,000 bales of 
cotton will probably come over this road, and the branch extending through the 
north-eastern portion of Mississippi to New-Orleans, not one bale of which now ever 
reaches it. Detailed estimates, made by an engineer who has surveyed the route 
from Brandon to the Alabama line, of the amount required for the completion of 
the road thut far, are in our possession, and may be set down in round numbers 
at one million of dollars. If New-Orleans were to pay the whole cost of building 
the road that far, it would return to her in the increase of trade alone, without 
estimating the other advantages, a handsome profit upon the investment. But 
there are inducements to render the stock of this road valuable, that are not pre- 
sented by any other rail-road in the United States. From Jackson to Brandon— 
fourteen miles and a half—the road is completed, and in profitable operation. 
These fourteen and a half miles, with the cars, locomotives, fixtures, depots, town 
lots, &c., attached to the road; sixty choice and picked negroes; the two per 
cent. fund now on hand, being about $12,000, and that which may hereafter be re- 
ceived, now the property of the State of Mississippi, and valued, upon a careful 
estimate by the President of the Southern rail-road, including the grading and la- 
bor done east of Brandon, at $378,000, are all offered by a recent act of the Legisla- 
ture, as a bonus for the organization of this company, and the completion of the 
road to the Alabama line in six years. This act was passed in 1850, and provides 
that the whole property shall come into the possession of the company so soon as 
twenty miles of the road beyond Brandon has been finished. 

“To organize the company requires a subscription of $500,000 of stock, with a 
cash payment of $50,000, immediately upon which the company becomes the 
owner of nearly a half million more of valuable and active property. This state- 
ment shows of itself a conclusive inducement to take stock in this road, and ren- 
ders it absolutely certain that it will be valuable. 

“ But there are other causes at work to render this road profitable stock. 
Congress has already displayed a liberal spirit in the donation of public lands to 
similar works, and the Senate has twice passed bills in behalf of this road, grant- 
ing lands to aid in its construction, worth, at the government price, over one half 
million of dollars. It is believed a similar bill will become a law at the next 
Congress.” 


The Hoily Springs road was proposed by Col. Walters, who offered 
the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted in the 
Convention, and sustained them in a speech of great force and ability. 


Resolved, That the citizens of North Mississippi be, and they are hereby 
earnestly solicited to procure from the legislature of that state a charter for a 
rail-road from Jackson, Miss,, to Holly Springs, Miss. 

Resolved, That should said charter be procured, that the citizens of New- 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Jackson, Mississippi, through their representatives in 
the Convention, pledge themselves for a liberal aid (should the same be neces- 
sary) in constructing said road. 

Resolved, That the citizens of Western Tennessee and South Kentucky be, 
and they are hereby earnestly solicited, to procure from the legislature of their 
respective states, a charter for a rail-road to extend from some point on the 
southern boundary line of Tennessee, to some point in Kentucky, opposite or 
near Cairo, Illinois. 

Resolved, That should said charter be procured, then the city of New-Orleans, 
through its representatives in this Convention, pledges itself for a very liberal 
aid in the construction of said road. 


5.—Alabama,—The rail-roads of this state, which are now confined 
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to the Montgomery and West Point road in the direction of Atlanta, 
and a fragment of the Charleston and Nashville road, open out into 
several vast and important projections, which are pressed by the peo- 
ple with a zeal and activity that are the guarantees of the highest and 
most brilliant success. ese roads are—TZhe Mobile and Ohio 
Road ; The Selma and Tennessee Road; The Blakely and Girard, 
or Georyia Road. 

And first of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad: This road has a total 
length of 521.8 miles, and is estimated to cost $9,700,000. Of the 
distance— ; 

164 miles are in Alabama. 
_:* ** Mississippi. 
i, “Tennessee, 
40 “ “ Kentucky. 


The citizens of Mobile have, by an almost unanimous voice, voted 
a tax upon their real estate of $300,000, for the benefit of the road, 
and it is now proposed, with very general concurrence, to raise this 
tax to 2 per cent. per annum upon all the real estate of the city for 
five years, the tax-payer, as now, to be entitled to his assessment in 
stocks of the company. An appropriation of one million acres of 
public domain has been made to the company, of sufficient value, it 
is thought, to iron the entire line, and furnish it with ample equip- 
ments for a large through business. In Mississippi the Boards of 
Police have been authorized by law to subscribe to the extent of 
$100,000 each, to the road, after obtaining the vote of the people. 
The county of Noxubee was the first to act under the law by an over- 
whelming majority. A portion of the iron has been contracted for, 
deliverable at Mobile, for $38 per ton, T pattern, of 65 lbs. The 
principles of the Mississippi act, allowing the counties to subscribe in 
a corporate capacity, extends to all railroads which may be under- 
taken in the state, and admits of the issue of county warrants at 12 
months, bearing interest to meet the subscription. 

The total population upon the line of the Mobile and Ohio Road 
is estimated at 725,322. It is argued for the road, 

1. That the planters on the route, from the difficulties of river navi- 
gation, are kept back two months from market, and pay from $3 50 
to $7 transportation on a bale of cotton, whilst the rail-road will 
furnish it for $2 50 to $3 50; that corn will be delivered to these 
planters from Tennessee, for 25 cents, against 50 and 75 cents at 
present, and bacon at half the present rates, and so of other articles 
of consumption. 

2. The corn, wheat, hemp and tobacco growers of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, will be furnished with a steady and uninterrupted market ; 
the iron miners of Central and Western Tennessee will enjoy the 
same facilities; and the 100,000 bales of the Tennessee River cotton, 
which now takes a voyage of 1300 miles to a market. 

3. That the road will enjoy much of the transport of passengers 
and merchandise, now passing from New-Orleans to the Ohio, or 
downwards, by 250 steamers, averaging 75 passengers, and 400 tons, 
or in all, 375,000 passengers, and 2,000,000 tons freight annually. 
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4. That the road will be a great trunk, offering a safe transit from 
the gulf to the lakes in 44 hours of time. 

The last report of the Company contains some statistics of dis- 
tance, prepared with much labor, from which we form a table, as evi- 
dence of the great disadvantages of our water conveyances at New- 
Orleans, in comparison with rail-roads, whether to Mobile or to our 


own city. 
TABLE OF COMPARATIVE RAIL-ROAD AND WATER DISTANCES. 

Miles. Miles. 
Jackson, Mississippi to Mobile, (R. R.,) 221 To New-Orleans, by Vicksb’g and river 420 
Vicksburg, “ “ (via. Jackson,) 268 “ ¥ Via. river,...... ese 268 
Tennessee River to Mobile, (R. R.,)... 346 “ 6 ” 6  coesseeces 1345 
Memphis to Mobile, via. Lagrange R.R., 428 “ ™ e © pevbeseoee 803 
= « “ “ “ ad “ Savannah, via. R. B.,.....ccesceee 625 
Huntsville to Mobile, via. DecaturR.R. 445 “ a“ a © a hooncctal 502 
“ » hil igg ’ “ “ “« New-Orleans, river,........--«- «-1432 
Gunter’s Landing to Mobile,.......... RB © Gavelettek, BR. B.,.000..0c.cscccces 429 
a « oe e * Charleston, RB. Bs,.62..0.. cceccese 600 
Nashville to Mobile, via. riverand R. R. 475 “ Savannah, R. B.,......0..-..-000e 584 
“ “ vy “ “ “ i “ New-Orleans, river, a Md le 1531 
Mouth of Ohio to Mobile, R. R.,...... 492“ oe w  ebkadeche Voces 1046 
& “ “ ss “ Baltimore, R. R., &c.,.....020---- 1143 
& a 6 es “ New-York, by river, R. R. and lake,1415 
sad « “ e “ Philadelphia, river and R. R.,. ....1296 
“s e “ « “ Savannah, via, Nashville R. R.,.... 770 
“ “ “ “ “ Charleston, “ “ “ ewes 789 
St. Louis to Mobile, .......... ceeesees CUR Fh INO, ow dav tcdcckecseccayenan 1353 
> 8. 8 “ New-Orleans, (river,).....-.-+.-- 1256 

° Fe “ Baltimore, by river to Cincinnati 
and Wheeling, (R. R.,)........-- 816 
Louisville to Mobile, R. R.,.........- 700 “ New-Orleans, (river,).........-..- 1403 
Cincinnati to Mobile, “ .......... 736 « “ @ . _asecesueuain 1546 
“ “ “ “ Baltimore, (R. R.,)...-.++--.ss-00 656 
« “ « ® New-York, © cecveccugeneess 796 
ba “ “ “ “ via. Buffalo, bbe cede abe owe 915 
“ “ as * Boston, (BR. B.)u.cocccsddecesnces 975 
és Sad 6e « Richmond,  " gebeeonethnnaanen 970 
Chicago to Mobile, R. R.,........+-. - 867 “ New-Orleans, (canal and river,)....1624 
“ “ “ 6 Dest . cock cdiscc co sedeescecbodsbess 1087 
“ “ “ “ New-York,...... ot eanseeechoatin 1025 


The second important rail-road projection in Alabama is the 
Alabama and Tennessee River Rail-road, commencing at Selma, and 
extending to Gunter’s Landing on the Tennessee, with proposed 
branches to Chattanooga and Rome. This road, too, has been advo- 
cated in New-Orleans, and subscriptions received upon the ground of 
immediately shortening the route of travel to the North. Selma is 
on the route of the Vicksburg and Jackson road extended to Mont- 
gomery. The subscriptions to this road were already $923,000, six 
months since, of which Mobile had taken $200,000; to which is to 
be added an appropriation of $238,806 from the legislature. The 
cost of the road to Gadsden on the Coosa River, in the direction of 
Rome, is estimated at $2,198,696. Large labor subscriptions are 
counted on, and appropriations of valuable government lands. An 
independent rail-road has already been chartered from Gadsden to 
Gunter’s Landing on the Tennessee, and the two companies will 
combine. Distance from Gadsden to Selma, 160 miles—from Gan- 
ter’s Landing to Selma, 200 miles. The Alabama River is always 
navigable to Selma. 
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It is argued for this road, that it will shorten the distance of travel 
as follows : 

Boston to Mobile via Richmond, Charleston, Atlanta, Montgomery, 
etc., 1,803 miles. 

Boston to Mobile via Winchester, Abingdon, Va., Knoxville, Ten., 
Rome, Selma, etc., and Alabama River, 1,582 miles. 

New-York to Mobile, by the present route of travel as above by 
Charleston, ete., 1,565 miles. 

New-York to Mobile by proposed new route of Selma road, 1,344 ; 
Philadelphia old route by Charleston, 1,476; by Selma, 1,258; Bal- 
timore old route, 1379 ; by Selma, 1,158 to Mobile. 

Of course, with the Mobile and Ohio road, or the road from Selma 
to Jackson and to New-Orleans, the distance will be shortened in a 
still greater degree as well as the time. The road intersects an abun- 
dant mineral and rich agricultural country in the greater portion of 
its extent, and the chief engineer says : 


Tt is a link in the great chain of rail-roads now constructed and projected 
on the most direct, shortest and most expeditious route which can be selected, 
to connect the Gulf of Mexico with the middle and the North-eastern Atlantic 
States ; a route which will present one continuous line of rail-roads, passing 
through the most healthy and picturesque sections of the Union. 

“ This great chain of rail-roads may be said to commence at Portland, in the 
state of Maine, thence to extend to Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and to Winchester, Virginia; up to this town the line of rail-roads, with short 
gaps of steamboat travel, is now completed ; thence to Staunton and to Abingdon, 
through the great valley of Virginia, and on to Knoxville, Tennessee, a part of the 
route is under contract. From Knoxville to the Georgia Rail-roads, the connection 
by rail-way will soon be completed. From the Georgia roads the connection 
with your rail-road, either from Rome or Chattanooga, will naturally follow the 
completion of your enterprise ; indeed, it may be anticipated, charters having 
been obtained at the last sessions of the Legislatures of Georgia and Alabama, 
for a rail-road from Jacksonville, in Benton county, to Rome, or to some point 
farther south on the Georgia State Road, as may be found most practicable.” 


The third great road is that from Blakely, on the Bay of Mobile, 
to Girard, opposite Columbus, Georgia, on the Chattahoochie River. 

Length of the road 238 miles, or perhaps 230. Estimated total 
cost, $2,931,816.* 

This route proposes to connect New-Orleans and New-York in 
seventy-six hours. Thus: 


Miles. Hours, 
New-Orleans to Mobile, steamer.... ............- 0... BB 
Mobile to Girard, (rail-road proposed)........-.... ey occ. Be 
Girard to Fort Valley, (now constructing)......... ere iia 
Thence to Macon, (built)........ ..............- , Seta: 
Macon to Augusta, (built)....................... ete. 
Augusta to Branchville, (built).........-.......- TS. gee): & 
Branchville to Manchester, (built)................ OS «w. 1% 
Manchester to Wilmington, (to be built).......... — ita. | oe 
Wilmington to New-York, (built)....... -...-.... 594 .... 


1,407 | case 508 





* The friends of the road say :—‘‘ We haveno disposition to disparage, in the least, the 
importance or the profitableness of the Memphis and Charleston road ; we regard it as an 
enterprise which is demanded by the wants of the country, and one which promises to re- 
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6. Texas.—We are not aware of any rail-roads at present com- 
pleted in Texas, though considering the fertility of many parts of that 
state, the interruption in the navigation of its rivers, and the growing 
population, there would seem to be a necessity for her immediate 
action. The people of New-York are already controlling the trade of 
Texas by her gulf ports. A route for a road has been examined by 
Col. Johnson, from Lavaca Bay to El Paso, on the Upper Rio Grande. 
We are confident that these surveys, when completed, will show, that 
the southern route for a rail-road connecting the Gulf of Mexico with 
the Gulf of California, extending from Galveston or Lavaca Bay, 
by El Paso, is far preferable to the northern route through Missouri. 
It is shorter, and the country is so uniform, rising by regular grada- 
tions from the gulf on the east to the summit of the table-lands of 
the Gila, and declining by equally regular gradations to the Pacific 
Coast, that the cost of constructing a rail-road on this route will 
scarcely amount to two-thirds of the cost on the northern route. 

Texas has a deep interest in connecting herself with the great pub- 
lic works of the United States, and she has public domain enough to 
build more roads than are in all New-England. A grand trunk road 
from Austin, with branches to Houston and Galveston, passing in the 
vicinities of Montgomery, Washington, San Augustine, Nacogdoches, 
would enter Louisiana in about the same parallel of latitude with 
Alexandria, and connect with the proposed road from thence to New- 
Orleans. In the other direction, her roads should radiate towards 
New-Mexico and the valleys of the Pacific. The committee have 
— instructed, particularly and urgently, to invite the co-operation of. 

exas. 

A rail-road from Brazos, Texas, across to Harrisburg, on the Buffalo 
Bayou of the Bay of Galveston, is commenced, and 20 miles con- 
tracted to be finished this year. Efforts are being made to connect 





munerate its owners. Our only object is to expose the folly of the pretension’ which it 
makes to the patronage of New-Orleans capital. And first, as to the claim set up)in favor 
of this road, on the ground of its being a part of the most direct route between New-Or- 
leans and New-York. The Memphis and Charleston road, we have just seen, intersects 
the Nashville and Chattanooga road at Crow Creek, which is forty miles west of, Chatta- 
nooga. From that point, the route, east, is by the way of Dalton, and thence, ndérth, by 
the Dalton and Knoxville Rail-road. It is probable, however, that a road will be charter- 
ed and built from Chattanooga to Cleveland, on the East Tennessee road, Which ‘would 
save a distance of forty miles, by cutting off the angle made in running down to Dalton. 
We will allow that road to be built, and it will then be seen that the two routés from New- 
Orleans to New-York, the one by the way of Memphis, and the other by the. way of Mo- 
bile, and thence, by the Mobile and Girard road, through West Point and Adanta, will in- 
tersect each other at Cleveland, on the East Tennessee Rail-road. ‘From that point to 
New-York, the route is the same to both. In estimating the comparative distance of the 
two routes, therefore, we have only to take into consideration the distance from Cleveland 
to New-Orleans. From Cleveland to Memphis, the distance is 351 miles, and allowing 
Gov. Jones’ rates, twenty-five miles per hour, the time required is fourteen hours. From 
Mempbis to New-Orleans, Gov. Jones allows two days and twelve hours, making the en- 
tire time from Cleveland to New-Orleans, three days and two hours. We will now esti- 
mate the time over the Mobile and Girard Rail-road, and through West Point, Atlanta 
and Dalton. From New-Orleans to Mobile Bay, fifteen hours; from Mobile Bay to 
Columbus, nine hours ; from Columbus to Cleveland, Tenn., ten and a half hours, making 
the total time one day and ten and a half hours—a difference of forty hours in favor 
of the lower route! A difference, which, apart from the greater safety and certaint 
of a lower route, would always command the mail and the great body of the hoengh 
travel.” 
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San Antonio with the coast. Other roads with great merits might be 
constructed from Houston to Red River, near the head of the Trinity, 
and south-westwardly through Columbus and Seguin to San Augustine. 
The San Antonio and Gulf Road has already been chartered, and 
$150,000 subseribed towards its construction. 

7. Misscuri—The people of Missouri already display a degree of 
energy and enterprise in matters of rail-road construction, which 

lace them on a level with the most advanced states of the Union. 
ere are now two projects before the Legislature, one to authorise 
the Pacific Rail-road, with a capital of $4,500,000, and the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Rail-road, with a capital of $4,500,000. Total, 
$9,000,000, of which $600,000 is to be raised by state credit. The 
last bill has become a law. The St. Louis and Cincinnati Rail-road 
is’ andther great project, towards which the city of St. Louis has sub- 
scribed, $500,000, Other roads, it is believed, are projected in the 
direction‘of, Arkansas. 

8. Louisiana.—Here, fellow-citizens, would be the proper place to 
introduce some remarks upon the proposed rail-road enterprises in 
Louisiana, which are now attracting so large a portion of the public 
attention, and which gave rise to the late Jackson and Opelousas 
Rail-road Conventions were it not that the committee deem it desi- 
rable to postpone that subject to the closing pages of this pamphlet, 
where it can be treated as a subject complete in itself, but only capa- 
ble of being thoroughly understood after a familiarity with the de- 
tails of many other matters connected with the rail-roads of the 
Great West and the Atlantic sea-board, 


II. The second class of roads, in which it has been held that New- 
Orleans has but a secondary interest, are the roads of Indiana, Illinois 
and Ohio. So far as these roads are seeking an Atlantic terminus, 
they militate against the interest of New-Orleans ; but so far as they 
are employed in developing the resources of the North-west, increas- 
ing population and traflic, may be made a part of our own proposed 
system of works, they are, or may become, of positive benefit to her 
and to Mobile, perhaps even in a very high degree. 

1. Ohio.—There are four great lines constructed east and west 
through the state. There are four lines completed, or in progress, 
from north to south. These roads are: ‘The Cincinnati and San- 
dusky, completed 218 miles; Cincinnati, Cleveland and Columbus, 
203 miles completed; the Sandusky, Mansfield, Newark and 
Portsmouth line, 221 miles, completed or in progress ; Cleveland and 
Wellsville line, 88 miles, constructing ; Cincinnati and Belpre line, 204 
miles, in the state, constructing ; Ohio Central line to the Indiana line, 
243 miles, in the state ; the Pennsylvania and Ohio Rail-road to the 
Indiana line, 263 miles, in the state; Lake Shore line, 165 miles. 
Total, 23 roads, 1,705 miles ; of which, 572 miles are completed, and 
748 are in construction. The Cincinnati and St. Louis road will pass in 
its greatest extent through the states of Indiana and Illinois. Most 
of these roads, in addition to the great canals to the Lakes, are en- 
gaged in conducting trade to the East. Several of them, however, 
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will connect with the roads contemplated from the South-west. The 
following is the position of the St, Louis and Cincinnati Rail-road : 


“ Several years ago, a charter was granted by the State of Indiana, inco 
rating a company to construct a rail-road from Vincennes to Cincinnati. i 
charter was ratified and adopted by the State of Ohio. Subscriptions of stock 
to this road, including the amount to be taken by the city of Cincinnati, have 
already been obtained to the amount of about two millions of dollars. The 
surveys have been nearly completed, over a most favorable route, and we believe 
the lettings of contracts on the eastern end of the line have already been made. 
At all events, the subscriptions already obtained insure the early completion of 
the road, beyond a shadow of adoubt. Two years ago, the Legislature of Illi- 
nois refused the right of way to this road through the state; ee 
Indiana charter only embraced the road from Vincennes to Cincinnati. t at 
the late session of the Illinois Legislature more reasonable counsels prevailed, 
and a charter was granted for the continuation of the road from Vincennes tg 
Illinois town. The length of the road from here to Vincennes will be less than 
150 miles, and from Vincennes to Cincinnati about 180 miles—making the en- 
tire distance by the road from here to Cincinnati less than 330 miles. It is 
believed that the entire road can be built in the most substantial manner, at a 
cost of about $20,000 per mile, which would give six millions six hundred thou- 
sand dollars as the aggregate cost of the entire road.” 


2. Indiana.—The following is very nearly a correct list of the 
rail-roads of Indiana, and shows very favorably for the enterprise 
and wealth of that state :— 





Com- Con- 

Length. pleted. structing, 
Madison and Indianapolis..................-. 88 88 —_— 
Shelbyville and Edinburgh........ tienes went 16 16 - 
4 Knightstown..........--.---- 26 26 _ 
Rushville and Shelbyville...................- 19 19 — 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine. ........---.-.. 83 28 55 
New-Albany and Salem ...-....---..-..----- 100 27 73 
SOP in 0000 co ccce cocenescenstse conn 66 8 58 
Lafayette and Indianapolis ..........--..++.--- 61 _ 61 
Peru and Indianapolis. .................+-+--- 70 — 70 
Crawfordsville and Lafayette................- 26 -- 26 
Evansville and Illinois.... ......... 2.20.6. 50 _ 50 
Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis..........-.-. 87 _ 87 
PR cans doce anncesacoatasanere<abonanes 38 = 38 
Terre Haute and Richmond...-...........--.- 141 — 141 
Richmond and Newcustle,........-...--..--- 50 a 50 
Martinsville and Franklin..........,..-.-.... 20 —_— 20 
Southern Michigan... ..-..... ..+00++e--0+- 100 _— 100 
Richmond and Ohio..-......-. ---+.++-+------ 4 -—~ 4 
Cincinnati and St. Louis..........-- nee Ss 160 _— 160 
1205 212 993 


3. Iilinois.—Through this state it is proposed to extend the Mo- 
bile and Ohio Rail-road to the shores of Lake Michigan. A point in 
Illinois, upon the Ohio river, is claimed as the centre of the Union, 
and an effort is being made to divert the terminus of the Mobile and 
Ohio Rail-road from Cairo to that point. A great central rail-road 
is projected through the state from the Ohio to Lake Michigan, with 
several branches ; and Congress has appropriated 2,500,000 acres of 
land in aid of the work, “This road is part of that great chain of 
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rail-roads of which the Erie Rail-road is the first great link. The 
extension of the Michigan and Southern Rail-road will connect Dun- 
kirk, New-York, with Chicago, and parts of this connection are 
already constructed.” 


Ill. The third class of roads, &c., to which we referred, and dis- 
tinguished as directly engaged in tapping the resources of the Valley 
of the Mississippi and Ohio, and taking away from the cities of the 
South-west the elements of their past commercial empire, are those 
of Boston, New-York, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Richmond, Charles- 
ton and Savannah, With so many drains opened at once upon our 
resources, and without corresponding and countervailing efforts, it 
must be evident that the greatest prosperity in the world wil! be in 
the end sapped and destroyed. We shall take a brief review of 
these rival routes. 

1, Boston.—The Great Western Road of Massachusetts connects 
Boston with Albany—a distance of 200 miles. At this point it in- 
tersects with the Albany and Buffalo Road, 323 miles in length, com- 
manding the resources of Lake Erie, and by the tributary canals and 
rail-roads in that quarter, much of the resources of the whole North- 
west. This road has, in a few years, given extraordinary prosperity 
to Boston, and it is now proposed to expend several millions of dol- 
lars in shortening it a few miles. 

2. New-York having realized the benefits of her great canal to 
Buflalo, and finding it insufficient for the enormous demands of trade, 
has constructed by its side her great Erie and Albany Road. Per- 
ceiving, however, that this road is serving as a feeder for Boston, from 
the winter obstructions on the Hudson, she has more lately completed 
a road extending directly from her doors to the great lakes. The canal 
is also to be widened at an enormous cost, so as to become adequate 
to the demands upon it.* 

3. The rail-roads of Philadelphia, extending westward, are the 
roads to Pottsville, intersecting the line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail-road, and the Philadelphia and Pittsburg route of 400 miles, 





*“NEW-YORK AND NEW-ORLEANS IN WESTERN TRADE. 


- New- York Population. ..-1840. 2,429,721 .... Canal Trade... 66,303,892 
-1850.... 3,003,813 .... “ - 156,397,929 
An increase of 25 per cent. in population, and 150 per cent. in uaa by canals, in ten 
years, 
2. Produce of West received by New-York Canals .... 1842 .... $22,751,013 
« 6 os « eee 1850 .... 55,474,937 
An increase of 145 per cent, 
3. Produce of West received at New-Orileans ......+++- 1842 .... $43,716,045 
- = ye «.  ““obebisie seek 1850 .... 96,897,873 


Or an increase of 120 percent. ; or acomparative increase by New-York of 25 per cent, 
over New-Orleans in western soodnen in8 years! In the three years 1848, 1849, and 
1850, the receipts at New-Orleans by river were 2,312,121 bbls. ‘flour; at New-York, 
8,636,207 bbls. Pork: New-Orleans, 1,536,817; New-York, 211,018 bbls. Beef : 
200,901 bbls. New-Orleans ; New-York, 264, 072 bbls. Wheat: New- Orleans, 852,497 
bushels ; New-York, 8,798,759. Corn: New- Orleans, 9,758,750 bushels; New- York, 
11,178,228 bushels. Bacon : New- Orleans, 135 millions pounds ; New-York, 26 millions, 
Lard : New-Orleans, 292 millions pounds ; New-York 21 millions. Butter: New-Or. 
1 ns, 8 millions pounds ; New-York, 97 millions, &c., &c. 
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composed partly of rail-road and y of canals, “ The traffic on 
this mixed line of transport is conducted so as to avoid the inconve- 
nience and expense of transhipment of goods and passengers at the 
successive points where the rail-ways and canals unite. The canal 
boats are divided into segments by partitions made transversely, and 
at right angles to their length, so that each boat can be, as it were, 
broken into three or more pieces. These several pieces are placed 
each on two rail-way trucks, which support it at its ends, a proper body 
being provided for the trucks adapted to the form of the bottom and 





4. Increase in the Business of Roads and Canals employed in taking Produce from 
PA West to the Atlantic Cities. weg f 


REVENUES OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


1846. 1847, 1848, 1849. 1850, 
New-York Canals .... $2,756,103. ...3,635,381....3,252,212. .. .3,266,266....3,226,903 
Pennsylvania works... 1,196,977....1,295,494....1,587,995....1,633,277....1,713,848 
Ohio Canals .........  612,302.... 805,019.... 785,882.... 713,173.... 728,085 
Illinois “ .. aimee P55 me Scce OE MNRSeS TOSS:... 196s 
Indiana “ anninge — .... 108,104.... 134,659.... 157,173 





5,735,894. ...5,822,083....5,866,224.... 6,018,340 


Erie Railroad $210,130.... 248,320.... 302,326.... 805,053....1,600,700 
Little Miami do 116,052.... 221,139.... 280,085.... 321,303.... 405,607 
Michigan Central .... 277,478.... 347,555.... 373,931.... 600,986.... 860,559 
Georgia “ 400,935.... 383,863.... 582,014.... 626,813.... 753,383 


Macon and Western “- 128,430.... 147,768.... 161,569.... 198,517.... 207,040 
Philadelphia and Balti-) 565555... 643,065.... 699,102... 697,904.... 687,700 


Reading Railroad .... 1,900,115....2,002,945....1,692,555.. ..1,933,590.. . 2,360,786 
Baltimore and Ohio.. .. 797 ,064....1,101,936....1,213,664....1,241,705....1,343,805 





Total eight roads.. $4,398,759....5,096,691....5,244,246....4,355,871....6,219,582 


These main roads, as well as canals, have increased their revenues 50 per cent, in the 
last four years, mostly through the increase of produce transported.— 7’. P. Kettell, in De- 
mocratic Review. 

5, Up to 1835 there may be said to have been but one route to connect the country west 
of the Alleghanies with the Atlantic slope, and that was the Erie Canal. There are now 
four in operation, and still another in course of construction. The following are these 
lines, with their cost and revenue: 

Miles. Cost. Revenue, 1850. Expense. Surplus. 
Erie Canal - 364....97,143,789....2,926,817.... 420,000....2,506,817 
Pennsylvania Canal 395.... 12,381,824....1,550,555.... 996,592.... 553.963 
Wake Bs Tis nis v2 cccccvace 450.... 20,323,581 ....1,063,950.... 513,412.... 545,538 
Northern Line, N. Y 327.... 14,669,152... .2,896,042....1,005,948....1,890,094 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R... 179.... 7,227,400....1,387,000.... 800,000.... 587,000 





Total, 5 routes. ....... 1,715....61,745,746....9,724,364....3,735,952....6,083,412 
Western Mass. R.R. ....- 150.... 7,963,701....1,417,571.... 607,549.... 810,022 


The revenue of the Erie Canal in 1835, the year the Pennsylvania canals were opened, 
was $1,392,130, and that represented all the tolls collected on western trade. This last 
year that trade has paid onthe five lines, to tide water, a sum greater by $8,410,000, or 
nearly seven times greater; and, if we remember that the tolls are now very much less 
than then, we can safely estimate thatthe trade, west of the Alleghanies, with the Atlan- 
tic slope, was ten times greater in 1850 than in 1835. Considerable quantities of goods 
now pass over Lake Champlain to New-York, and over the railroad to Boston; and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, already 174 miles, wil! open another route to the West. 

6. Distances on Northern and Southern Routes—As computed from Cincinnati, the 
distances to the ocean are as follows:—To Richmond, by Virginia improvements, 823 
miles; to Baltimore, by Wheeling road, &c., 941; to Philadelphia, by Pennsylvania im- 
provements, 967 miles ; to New-York, by Erie Canal, 1,030 miles; to New-Orleans, 1,611 
miles. Ina comparison, says Mr. Flagg, of New-York, between New-Orleans and New- 
York from Cincinnati, there is a difference of 500 miles in favor of New-York, yet, on the 
untaxed waters of the Ohio and the Mississippi, a barrel of flour is carried 1,500 miles in 
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keel of the boat. In this manner the boat is carried in pieces with 
its load along the rail-ways. On arriving at the canal, the pieces are 
united, so as to form a continuous boat, which, being launched, the 
transport is continued on the water. On arriving at the rail-way, 
the boat is again resolved into its segments, which, as before, are 
transferred to the rail-way trucks, and transported to the next canal 
station by locomotive engines,” 

4. Baltimore has projected a great line of Western railway to the 
left bank of the Ohio, near Wheeling. The road is already com- 





a flat boat for 50 cents, being less than the toll charged by the states of Ohio and New- 
York on 613 miles of canals, besides the sum required to remunerate the person for 
transporting the barrel for 1,000 miles, a#d the inconvenience and delay occasioned by 
1,239 feetoflockage. The charge of transit on the Ohioriver, by steamboats, is about half 
cent per ton per mile. 

The disadvantages of the New-Or.eans route are set forth by Mr. Cabell, of Virginia, 
many of whith are capable of being removed, and all are, no doubt, greatly exaggerated. 
The dangers of Mississippi navigation, and higher rates of insurance thereon—storins and 
hurricanes of Galf of Mexico—injurious effect of New-Orleans climate on produce, &c. 
He says the mercantile men of Richmond had better pay 2 cents per ton to Richmond 
than come free to New-Orleans, because of climate, rates of drayage, storage, insurance, 
commission, &c. ; and even freights from New-Orleans, which are often 50 per cent. higher 
than from Richmond. This is the Virginia account of it. 

The rates of tolls upon New-York canals, on western produce, are 2, 3, and 4 mills per 
mile on each thousand pounds. 


7. Tonnage New-York Erie Canal. 


Arriving at Tide-water. Going from Tide-water. 
696,347. .cccccccces 133,796.22. sees 


640,481..... ecccece 142,808 
COB, 19S disc cece 142,035 


Gbadanstibaos CE Eebaspeceeus 315,550 
«++ -418,370 2,452,223 


In a report of the Erie Canal appears a table, showing the cost, to the road, of transport 
upon northern roads per ton per mile, from which we extract the following :—Boston and 

orcester road, 9 mills per ton per mile ; Fichburg road, 9 4-10 mills; cost of train per 
mile, 93 to 66 cents, with useful load of 102 or 103 tons. The coston Western road, with 
ar ee of 83 feet, 14 cents per ton per mile; cost of train per mile, 83 cents, with useful 
oad of 52} tons. he Reading road, its managers assert, can carry coal at a cost of 6 
mills the ton, their train being fully loaded both ways. The Baltimore and Ohio road 
contracted at 1} cents per ton per mile, while their ordinary traffic was costing over 2} 
cents per ton. “ [tis no doubt true, with a large business, and under experienced ma- 
nagement, average loads of 100 to 150 tons may be carried, heavy grades excepted, at a 
speed of tefi miles an hour, and a cost of 5 to 8 mills per mile per ton, rejecting the inte- 
restoninvestment.” “ Flour is now taken from Detroit to Gglendont for 30 cents per 
bbl. ; from Ogdensburg to Boston, 380 miles by rail-road, at 8 mills per ton per mile, will 
be 33 cents more, making 60 cents cost without dividends. By the Erie Canal last year 
the average charges were—Detroit to Buffalo, 12 cents; Buffalo to Albany, 54 cents; 
Hudson River, 10 cents; in all 76 cents. The Hudson and Buffalo Railroad, it is esti- 
mated, will take flour from Detroit to New-York at 54 cents. The average charge per 
ton, through, on the Erie Canal last year, varied from $4 44 to $6 94. By the enlarged 
canal it is proposed to bring this down to $2 40 per ton through !”—[See the Statistics of 
the Erie Canal, in that valuable work, the Railroad Journal, New-York, which, as a mag- 
azine of information upon such points as these, every man in this age of steam should have.| 

‘ 
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pleted to Cumberland, and is being vigorously pressed towards its ul- 
timate terminus, 

5. Virginia has aroused herself in the general rivalry of the times, 
and garners her resources for the great canal she has projected, for the 
connection of the James River and Richmond with the waters of the 
Ohio. It will touch the Ohio at a favorable point for navigation, and 
destroy the competition of northern routes during the winter season, 
when their works are arrested. A canal boat at Columbus, Ohio, 
says Governor Floyd, laden with pork, hemp, tobacco, or iron, would 
greatly prefer going to Norfolk upon this canal, to passing through 
the lakes and the Erie Canal, to New-York, if the market was as good 
at one place as the other, for the simple reason, that the distance 
would be greatly shorter, and the navigation much safer from inter- 
ruption by ice, and from the dangers of the lake, It is plain, there- 
fore, that such trade as would prefer water carriage, and as now 
reaches New-York, from the heart of Ohio, would find its way through 
Virginia by means of her canal. It is now completed to Buchanan, 
194 miles, leaving a distance of 174 miles to be constructed to the 
great Falls of the Kanawha. 

“ The Virginia and Tennessee Rail-road will, when completed, form one link 
in a chain of road from New-York to Mobile and New-Orleans, most of which is 
already determined upon, and over which will pass a greater amount of travel 
than this country has ever witnessed. It is the great line which must cunvey the 
travel to and from California, from the Northern, Middle, and partly from the 
Southern States, and over which much of the commerce intended for the Pacific 
by the Tehuantepec route will likewise be transported. It is worthy of all aid 
from the Commonwealth. When it shall be completed to the Tennessee line, it 
will have penetrated a country of higher capabilities and greater extent than that 
through which the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road now passes to Cumberland. 
And should the Central rail-road decide to go to Cineinnati 2 Guyandotte in- 
stead of to Louisville, then the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad will form a com- 
mon stem for a branch either from New river, through Giles, Mercer, and Taze- 
well, to Lexington, Kentucky, or from Abingdon through the county of Russell to 
the same city. The advantages of this connection I developed sufficiently at 
length in my last annual message, and therefore deem it unnecessary to repeat 
them here. There was a mistake made in the state's subscription to this work, 
which ought to be rectified, and which I earnestly recommend to be done at once. 

“ Should the Central Rail-road reach Cincinnati, it will form the shortest line of 
road between that great city and tide-water, and will of course command an im- 
mense amount both of trade and travel, It is a truly great work, and will be ul- 
timately productive of great benefits to the state.” 


Towards their fellow-citizens of Louisiana and of New-Orleans, in 
particular, the Committee feel that they have an important duty to dis- 
charge. Situated at the mouth of the largest river in the world, with 
its thousands of miles of tributaries connecting with the most fertile, 
and wealthy, and thriving regions that the sun has ever shone upon ; 
besides being, in her own agricultural facilities, one of the most fa- 
vored states in the Union, the progress of Louisiana has been but 
slow in comparison with many of her sisters, whilst New-Orleans, 
which was once the proud emporium and mart of the immense em- 
pire of the West, sees her trade taken away by piece-meal, by a host 
of sleepless rivals, until her rank is fast passing from her, and the 
grass threatens to grow again in her once crowded thoroughfares. 
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Fellow-citizens, had New-Orleans been true to herself, she could 
not now be occupying a position of so much hazard ; and the humilia- 
tion of such appeals as we are making to you would never have been 
necessary. In the day of her pride and her power, she deemed that 
the Deity had lent her armour, and that, the child of fortune and of 
destiny, she must be forever invulnerable. Already the evil time 
has come, and her enemies mock at her, and at the doom which her 
apathy is threatening to bring upon her. Witha position the most 
favored in the world, New-Orleans should have been the Queen of 
the South and the West, elected by the unanimous voices of subjects 
whom she had conciliated and attached to herself by the liberality of 
her spirit, and the extent of her enterprise. Instead of this, she has 
preferred to sit in her isolation, without sympathy or co-operation in 
the works of her neighbors. It is thus that these neighbors, on their 
way to the sea-board, leave us without one parting symptom of re- 

ret. 
: We have been deceived, fellow-citizens, by the voices of those 
among us, who, without any permanent interest in the city, or only 
interested to abstract the most out of it to be expended abroad, or 
to build up mammoth estates by rapacious exactions, have continu- 
ally, and upon all occasions, been crying out that “ all is well /” 
“ Let us eat, drink, and be merry, the old father of waters is garner- 
ing for us wealth unbounded, and is altogether the greatest and cheap- 
est, and most magnificent rail-road in the world.” We have been de- 
ceived, Had all been well, New-Orleans would have grown with the 
growth of the West, as St. Louis, and Cincinnati, and Boston, have 
grown ; and we should have had a population of 200,000 or 250,000, 
and received in produce already $300,000,000 per annum.* Ask 
yourselves, however, what are the facts? How many buildings are 
now untenanted in New-Orleans?+ Within a few days we have seen 
a tributary region slip away, which gave us 100,000 bales of cotton, 
and 100,000 to 200,000 bales promised to go in the same direction ! 
Thus our receipts will be diminished at least one-half, and what will 
be the value of the rent-rolls of New-Orleans? Let property look to 
its position of peril! Real estate cannot survive the broken sceptre 
of trade. It cannot escape to other places like personal property. 
With trade it lives, and without trade it perishes. To the griping, 
penurious, and usurious holder of bonds and mortgages, and lots, and 
tenements, and enormous rent-rolls, dreading a little public expendi- 





* RELATIVE GROWTH OF NEW-ORLEANS AND THE WEST. 


In the last ten years the West has more than doubled its population, whilst New-Or- 
leans has not increased more than 25 or 30 per cent. The average increase of produce 
at New-Orleans has not doubled in ten years, though the products of the West, as the 
receipts at Boston, New-York, &c., show, have quintupled. 


t NO. VACANT HOUSES IN 2ND MUNICIPALITY, MARCH, 1851. 
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ture more than the Asiatic cholera—if such men there be among us, 
which God forbid, we would say, in the language of Holy Writ: 
“ Let him that thinketh that he stands, take heed lest he fall.” 

What then must be done for New-Orleans? She must, by a wise 
and liberal stroke of policy, regain a part, if not the whole, of the 
trade she has supinely lost, and open new sources of opulence and 
power, which are abundant all around her. She can do this by chang- 
ing and modifying her laws bearing unequally or hardly upon capital 
and enterprise ; by cheapening her system of government ; by affording 
greater facilities and presenting less restrictions to commerce ; by esta- 
blishing manufactures, opening steam-ship lines to Europe, and con- 
ducting a foreign import trade ; and finally, and what is of first impor- 
tance, and should precede every other effort, by MUNIFICENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO RAIL-ROADS BRANCHING TO THE WEST, AND THE NORTH, 
AND THE EAST, FROM A TERMINUS AT HER CENTRE, OR FROM TER- 
MINI ON SUCH INTERIOR STREAMS AND RIVERS AS ARE NECESSARILY 
TRIBUTARY TO HER. Now is the accepted time for action. To-mor- 
row will be too late ! 

The concern of this committee is, however, entirely at present, 
with rail-roads; and having discussed, with some elaboration, the 
various routes connecting the South, the East, and the West, their 
duties will be performed by a reference to the routes now in projec- 
tion in Louisiana, with the view of connecting her with her neighbor 
states, and more particularly with the great lines of public works 
radiating through every section of the Union. These routes are— 


1. The New-Orleans and Jackson (Mississippi) Rail-road, with an 
ultimate destination to Holly Springs, Tennessee, Kentucky, and the 
Ohio river. 


2. The New-Orleans and Opelousas Rail-road, with an ultimate 
destination in Texas, New Mexico, and as far westward as the de- 
mands of population or of industry may warrant. 


1. And, first, of the New-Orleans and Jackson Rail-road, This 
road has been advocated in Louisiana and Mississippi upon grounds 
which entitle it to the highest favor, and several conventions have 
been held for promoting its construction. A most favorable charter 
has been procured in Mississippi, authorizing the counties on the line 
to subscribe for stock by taxation; and a similar charter, it is 
thought, will be obtained from the Legislature of Louisiana, which 
meets in January next. Meanwhile a company has been formed, 
and nearly half a million of dollars in stock has been promised. 

The following is the report of the Committee on plans and pro- 
jects of said road : 


“ A large majority of the committee have the honor to report, that two 
general plans for the connection of New-Orleans via Jackson, with the great 
systems of railroads now under construction, and projected, in Mississippi, Ala- 
bamaand Tennessee, have been presented. 

By one plan, it is proposed to construct a continuous railroad from New- 
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Orleans to Jackson ; by the other, a rail-road from Madisonville to Jackson, and 
thence to a connection with New-Orleans, by steam-ferry boats being used for 
bringing the trains of rail-road cars down the Chefuncte river, and across 
Lake Pontchartrain to the landing of the Pontchartrain Rail-road. 

The distance from New-Orleans to Jackson, via Pontchartrain Rail-road, Lake 
Pontchartrain and Madisonville, is 173 miles, of which distance about 30 miles 
will be steam-ferry. By the located line ofthe old Nashville Rail-road the dis- 
tance is 192 miles. By a route recently surveyed by Mr. Phelps, passing above 
Lake Mauripas, the distance will be about 200 miles ; and by a proposed line 
up the river, to the vicinity of Baton Rouge, the distance from New-Orleans to 
Jackson will be about 213 miles. 

The latter route avoids difficult swamps, expensive drawbridges across navi- 
gable rivers, and passes through a fertile and well improved country. 

Estimating 30 miles per hour for passenger trains, on a level and straight 
rail-road, the time of passing over each of the routes will be as follows : 

Ist. By the Pontchartrain Rail-road, steam-ferry and Madisonville route—8 
hours 15 minutes. 

2d. By the old Nashville Rail-road—6 h. 24 minutes. 

3d, By the line above Lake Mauripas—6 h. 40 m. ; and by the route near 
Baton Rouge—7 h. 5 m. 

The majority of the committee are of the opinion that the road via Baton Rouge 
may be constructed in the most substantial manner from New-Orleans to 
Jackson for two millions of dollars, and that the shorter lines would not cost 
materially less. ‘The cost of the road from the state line of Louisiana to the 
town of Jackson, will be the same on either route, and may be estimated sepa- 
rately at one million of dollars. 

The majority of the committee are strenuously opposed to any RRR He 
of a continuous rail-road communication between New-Orleans and neighbor- 
ing states, The time allotted to the committee will not permit a report in de- 
tail, but the majority feel well assured that, on a simple statement of the case, 
the Convention will not hesitate in adopting an unbroken line of rail-road com- 
munication. Onbehalf of the majority, 

Guienpy Burke, Chairman.” 


11. The New-Orleans and Opelousas Rail-road.—The proceedings 
of the Convention on this road, and which gave rise to the present 
committee, will be found reported in detail in the number of De 
Bow’s Review for August, 1851, as the proceedings of the other con- 
ventions are published in previous numbers. The number of dele- 
gates was large, comprising the wealth of the state, and the enthu- 
siasm throughout the country is beyond all precedent. 

The construction of these two roads is, then, the first great matter 
upon which the people of Louisiana and of New-Orleans must be en- 
gaged to regain their lost position, and acquire that rank in the 
affairs of the nation which nature seems to have marked out for 
them. 

By the one our city will be connected with that great and growing 
region of Texas, which is destined to be the empire State of the 
South, and the trade of which will compensate for many losses in- 
curred by us in other quarters. In the progress of population the 
road will be extended further, and still further to the westward, until, 
in less than a generation, it is no chimera to suppose it with a 
terminus upon the Pacific, and conducting the commerce of the two 
hemispheres! The grand conception of such a road is worthy of 
America ; and judging from the great conventions that have been held 
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in its advocacy, it is an idea that has taken too deep hold upon the 
public mind ever to be eradicated. 

The Jeckson Road, on the other hand, in seeking to connect us 
with the North-western States and the Great Lakes, and with New- 
England and the North, through the North-Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Virginia improvements, is another great work entirely worthy of 
New-Orleans. This road will greatly facilitate, cheapen, and render 
safe travel in either direction, as will appear from the following 
statistics : 

NEW-ORLEANS IMPROVEMENTS. 





1.—EASTERN ROUTE. oi 2.—NORTH WESTERN AND LAKE seers. 

ies, es. 

N. O, to Jackson..............--. 212/N. O. to Bonnet Carre............ 24 

“ « Columbus via. Branch.... 322} “ ‘“ Donaldsonville........ enna BS 

« « Gunter’s Landing, Tennes- « Branch to Baton Rouge.... 70 

900 TOO. 6 dns cons ances 455; * ““ Rely B,. caes cess cas - 110 

«  Knoxville...............-- 600) “ “ Jackson, (Miss.).......... 212 

« “ White Sulphur Springs.... 770) “ “ Tennessee Line.......... 382 

From the White Sulphur to Rich- “« « Ohio River, (Cairo)....... 5306 

mond, Washington, or Baltimore, 0 6 GO bikin Jedi sects 830 
about 200 miles by roads already Thirty-six hours) 

completed; say then in all, from No grades or inclinations exceeding 

New-Orleans to Baltimore. ...... 1000 fifteen feet per mile, nor cu-ves of less 

(Forty hours.) radii than 10,000 feet, equal nearly to 


level and straight.—( Ranney) 


3.—WESTERN, TEXAS, AND CALIFORNIA ROUTE. 


From New-Orleans to Plaquemine........ seacose 60 miles, (River.) 
“ “ CGE. 200s sacceubacect 110“ “ 
“ “ @° Gapine Biver...6.. ce cscaue 216 * “ 
“ “ * Paso Gel Norte... pcos cccess 710 “ “ 
“ “ “ Gulf of California.......-... 1350 “ “ 


A distance to be attained in sixty hours, as there are no snows to be en- 
countered, nor heavy grades. 


The Committee cannot close their labors without referring to a 
principle which has been lately resorted to in many quarters in the 
construction of rail-roads, and which has been recommended with 
much unanimity in both of the conventions which have assembled in 
New-Orleans.' The principle is thus stated in the report of Mr. 
Robb :— 


Resolved, That a memorial be presented to the legislature of this state, pray- 
ing the passage of an act providing substantially as follows, viz. : 

That the several municipal councils of the city of New-Orleans, and the Po- 
lice Juries of the respective parishes situated on the line of the road, be em- 

wered to levy a special tax on the real estate lying within their respective 
imits, to be called the New-Orleans and Jackson Rail-road tax ; provided that 
no ordinance thus passed shall be binding until approved by a majority of the 
legal voters of the locality, at a special election called for that purpose, and 
that the tax thus paid by any individual shall entitle him to an equal amount of 
stock in the company. 


This principle has been resorted to in Kentucky, parts of Ohio, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, the city of Mobile, &c., with more or less 
modification, and the legality and constitutionality of it has been sus- 
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tained in an elaborate decision in the Supreme Court of Kentucky. 
(Taibot vs. Dent, 9 B. Monroe’s Reports, p. 536, 538. 1849.) The 
case decides : 

1. The legislature have constitutional authority to grant to town corporations 

wer to tax the property of towns or cities, for the construction of works of 
internal improvement, for facility of access to, and transportation to and from 
the town or city. 8 Leigh's Rep. 120; 15 Con. Rep. 475; Ten. Sup. Court. A 
rail-road to a city is such a work. 

2. Taxation by a local corporation for a local purpose, and tending to promote 
the local prosperity, is within the scope of the corporate powers of city cor- 
porations, when sanctioned by the legislative authority, though not consented 
to by each individual to be affected thereby ; the will of a majority is to govern 
when it is referred to the decision of those to be affected. 


The advantages of such a principle are these: It throws upon real 
estate the onus of those improvements which most certainly and 
speedily are felt by it in an appreciation of value. It causes all such 
property to contribute equally ; and by the distribution of stock into 
small parcels, gives the whole community a direct and practical in- 
terest in the results of rail-road improvements, and thus insures greater 
vigilance and responsibility. It renders rail-roads practicable in 
quarters where, from the obstinacy or ignorance of the largest pro- 
prietors, they otherwise would not be, and removes from the enter- 
prising the necessity of being at the whole expense of improvements 
greatly advantageous to the whole public in the long run, though, 
perhaps, immediately unprofitable. Jt is more unexceptionable than 
methods of state and corporation loans, or pledged credits, and does 
not trench upon any principle whose inviolability is essential ; since 
under proper regulation and limitation, there will be little or no 
chance of abuse. In the South-west, the large majority are land pro- 
prietors, and must tax themselves at the same time, and in the same 
proportion that they tax others, and men are not generally so fond of 
the tax collector, that they will willingly and rashly adventure them- 
selves within reach of his rapacious hands, Under this system, pro- 
perty will be altogether as safe and well guarded, as under republi- 
can institutions in general. 

Finally, fellow-citizens, the time has come for us to be astir in the 
great movements of the age, and let us meet together in one general con- 
vention for an exchange of views and plans ; for a combination of 
these, where it is practicable ; for a wider co-operation and a more gene- 
rous rivalry ; and for heartily pledging each other a bold, vigorous 
and sustained effort throughout all the future, in developing our re- 
sources and our power, and in strengthening the bonds of fraternity and 
of concord between us. 

New-Orleans invites you here, and, in the awakening spirit of en- 
terprise throughout her limits, tells you that she is in heart with you, 
and will do her whole duty. 


——— 





Errata.—In the Address of the Southern and Western Rail-road Conven- 
tion, published in this number, an error is made in calculating the relative rail- 
road facilities North and South. It should have been stated, “ the North has 
twelve times, or including Texas, eighteen times the extent of rail-road to the square 
mile—and each mile of northern territory has, on the average, expended thirty times 
as much as each mile of southern territory.” 
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APPENDIX TO ADDRESS. 





INSECURITIES AND LOSSES ON WESTERN STEAMERS. 


Note, p. 145.—Such has been the frightful loss of life within the past few years, and the 
enormous loss of property on western rivers, and so hopeless appears to be the case of 
all remedy, that almost any possible mode of communication would te at once preferred. 
Public confidence has been shaken in the whole system of western boating, and men 
begin to feel that the chances of the battle-field might rather be encountered than these. 
Nothing is safe, nothing secure. We lie down at night upon a volcano, which, in an in- 
stant, may hurl death and destruction in our midst. It is idle then to say that rail-roads 
cannot eompete with steam upon these rivers. Upon their very banks the travel, and much 
of the trade, would be at once taken off by such roads. 

Mr. Chambers, of St. Louis, furnished a year or two ago the list of steamboat accidents 
in twelve months, which showed 59 steamers, or more than one a week, destroyed ; 245 
lives, and $590,000 property, exclusively of personal effects. This was a favorable year, 
as the loss of life has since reached 500 or more. The dreadful experience of New- 
Orleans is in confirmation. How frequently, within the last few months, has the work of 
death been consummated at our levees. The whole number of steamers built on weat- 
ern waters, from 1830 to 1847, says Mr. Burke, in his Report to Congress on “ Boiler 
Explosions,” is 1,915. The losses by explosions alone amount, according to the returns, 
(admitted to be altegether imperfect,) during the same period, to 198, or about 10 per 
cent. 





PUBLIC LANDS FOR INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Note, p. 145.—Government, by virtue of its es, being benefited by the con- 
struction of roads, has pursued, to some extent, the liberal system of donating alternate 
sections, &c., in their aid. In the last two or three years many splendid donations have 
been made, particularly to the Central Road of Illinois and the Mobile and Ohio road. The 
whole amount donated in this way, up to 1847, was 6,693,781 acres, which has since been 
swelled to ten or twelve millions. The aid to be obtained from public lands for rail-roads 
is special to the southern and western states, and is an element of immense consideration, 
since, by the latest report we have access to, there were remaining 25 millions acres pub- 
lic lands in Ohio, about the same in Indiana, 38 millions in Michigan, 16 millions in Jowa, 
47 millions in Wisconsin, 35 millions in Illinois, 43 millions in Missouri, 33 millions in 
Arkansas, 30 millions in Mississippi, 28 millions in Louisiana, 32 millions in Alabama, 
34 millions in Florida. Total in these states, nearly 400,000,000 acres, which, by the late 
war bounty and other grants, has been, perhaps, reduced to 300,000,000 acres. 





RAIL-ROAD PROGRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Note, p. 146.— The total amount of rail-roads now opened in Great Britain (1851) is be- 
tween six and seven thousand miles. The total miles in the world, in 1849, was 18,656, 
having cost nearly $2,000,000,000. It is estimated there were at the same time, in 
progress of construction, a further extent of 7,829 miles, the cost of which, when com- 
pleted, would be £146,750,000. Thus, when these latter lines shall have been brought 
into operation, the population of Europe and the United States (for it is there my at 
railways have made any progress) will have completed, within the period of less than a 
quarter of a century, 26,485 miles of railway—that is to say, a greater length than would 
completely surround the globe, at a cost of about £500,000,000 sterling. To accomplish 
this stupendous work, human industry must have appropriated, out of its annual savin 
£20,000,000 sterling for 25 successive years! Of this — ious investment the sm 
spot of the globe which we inhabit has had a share, which will form not the least striking 
fact in our history. Of the total length of railways in actual —— in all parts of the 
globe, 27 miles in every 100 are in the United Kingdom! But the proportion of the 
entire amount of railway capital contributed by British industry is even more remark- 
able. It appears that of the entire amount of capital expended on the railways of the 
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world, £54 in every £100, and of the capital to be expended on those in progress, 
£68 in every £100, are appropriated to British railways ! 

In about twenty years Ka ave been constructed nearly 7,000 miles of rail-road in the 
United States, and those in progress will probably swell the amount 10,000 miles. The 
amount expended already reaches $200,000,000. Of these roads 1,000 miles centre at 
the city of Boston, and required an outlay of $49,221,400. Our whole public works con- 

including every description in the same time, would perhaps reach $500,000,000. 
Great Britain, meanwhile, has built 5,000 miles at a cost of $550,000,000, and projects 
4,000 additional miles, swelling the aggregate to $1,000,000,000. Her great north- 
western road, 428 miles in length, exhausted $104,000,000 in its construction, sufficient to 
build our way from ocean to ocean. France bas expended $137,000,000, German 
168,000,000, Holland $39,000,000, and even Russia, despotic Russia, is on her way wi 
hree stupendous routes, from St. Petersburg to Warsaw and Cracow, to Moscow, to 
Odessa, to connect the Volga and the Duna! The passengers increased on British 
roads from 23,466,896 in 1843, to 57,965,070 im 1848, or more than double, and the re- 
ceipts from them in the last period was £5,720,382, or about $30,000,000. The totalre- 
ceipts from passengers and goods had augmented in six years from £4,535,189 to 
£9,933,551, or from 20 to $50,000,000. The average cost per mile of British ee 
is £56,915, or $275,000, the Blackwall road having cost nearly $1,500,000 per mile! er 
locomotives have reached 67, and, in one instance, 70 miles the hour; the average loss of 
life being, in 1847, 1 out of 2,887,053 passengers carried, and in 1848, 1 in 6,428,000; 
the German roads giving only 1 in 25,000,000 !—De Bow’s Rev., Vol. VIIL., 226. 





TEHUANTEPEC AND FLORIDA PENINSULA RAIL-ROADS. 


The project of a rail-road across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is one in which the people 
of the whole South and West have a direct and practical interest, higher than that of 
other sections of the Union. Though temporarily suspended by the difficulties interposed 
on the part of Mexico, the work should not be allowed to rest, but every effort, consist- 
ent with peace and good will towards Mexico, should be brought in requisition to carry it 
through. The road will, practically, make the Gulf of Mexico and the cities upon it the 
basis of future operations in the Pacific, until some overland communication through the 
continent has been achieved. 

The Florida Peninsula road is also one of great interest, and should be properly re- 
presented in the proposed Convention. In Florida it has been advocated with much 
zeal, and a citizen of that state, (Mr. Fairbanks,) in De Bow’s Review, connects it insepe- 
rably with the Tehuantepec. We give an extract :— 

“ The Tehuantepec route is 135 (160 or 170) miles in length, and is as practicable, so 
far as cost and time of construction is concerned, as that to Panama. The advantage 
offered by the Tehuantepec route, to compensate for its increased length, is the saving of 
sea distances from each direction to its termini on the Gulf and Pacific, being 1,200 miles 
north of Panama. This saving in sea distance is estimated at 1,700 miles, in making the 
trip from New-Orleans to San Francisco; the distances being stated at 5,000 miles from 
New-Orleans to San Francisco, by way of Panama, and as being only 3,300 by way 
of Tehuantepec; and being from New-York to San Francisco, L way of Panama, 
5,858 miles, and by way of Tehuantepec only 4,744 miles—being a saving, by Tehuan- 
tepec, of 1,100 miles. This immense difference in the sea distances, other things being 
equal, would seem to be conclusive in favor of the Tehuantepec route. But, by the con- 
struction, in connection with this Tehuantepec route, of a rail-road across the Peninsula of 
Florida, a still greater saving of sea distance would be made in the distance from New - 
York. These two projects of constructing rail-roads across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
of 135 miles, and saving 1,700 miles in the passage to San Francisco, and across the 
Peninsula of Florida 135 miles, and saving 1,000 miles in the passage to New-York and 
Europe, would be achievements in the progress of communication, worthy of the spirit of 
the age, and of the consideration of the people of New-Orleans and the Memphis Con- 
vention. These connections made, and you will see that New-Orleans would become the 
great centre of trade and commerce of acontinent. Without the Tehuantepec route New- 
Orleans is left far tothe northward of the great stream of trade and commerce tending 
toward the Pacific. Without the rail-road across the Peninsula of Florida, the steam- 
ships connecting between New-York and Tehuantepec or Panama, will be compelled to 
leave her to the northward, or lose several hund miles; while, with both these roads 
constructed, (and the Florida route is estimated at less than $1,000,000,) she becomes the 
great central point of the commerce of two oceans. It is a magnificent idea to dwell 
upon, that, by the construction of 270 miles of rail-road, New-York and San Francisco are 
orought within 4,300 miles of each other, and New-Orleans within 3,000 miles; thus cut- 
ting off nearly 10,000 miles of the voyage round Cape Horn. And it will not be deemed 
an ee ee that, when constructed, 20 days will suffice to reach San 
Franciscofrom New York, and 16 days from New-Orleans. 
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WESTERN CANALS. 


Whilst referring to the processes by which trade is being carried from the Western 
States to the East, we neglected to referto the numerous canals now in successful opera- 
tion, In addition tothe Great Erie, there are— 

1. Illinois and Michigan Canal, 96} miles long, 60 feet and 6 feet 3 locks 


17; total lockage, 158 feet. It connects the Chicago, which into Lake Michigan, 
with the Illinois at La Saile, 213 miles from the Mississippi. Illinois is navigable 


all the year in flat-boats, and 4 months by steam (the ice season being excluded), 

2. Wabash and Erie Canal.—This extends from Lafayette, about 378 miles above the 
Wabash mouth, where it enters the Ohio, to Toledo on the Maumee, adjacent to Lake 
Erie, and is 187 miles long. It is intended to complete the canal from Lafayette to the 
Ohio River. Ata place called Junction this canal intersects the Miami Canal from Cin- 
einnati. It is probable the Wabash and Erie Canal is now complete to Terre Hante, on 
the Wabash. The Muskingum Improvement extends to the Muskingum River, at or 
near Zanesville, and is 91 miles long. 

3. Sandy and Beaver Canal, connecting the Beaver River with the lake from the 
Ohio. 4. Mahoning Canal, being a cross canal of 83 miles long. There is a canal 
called the Beaver and Erie, 136 miles long, connecting with the Ohio 28 miles below 
Pittsburg. The connection with Lake Ontario is by the Welland Canal in Canada, and 
with Ontario and Champlain by the New-York canals. The points of union of those 
canals, then, with the Mississippi, are as follows :—mouth of Illinois on the Mississippi, 40 
miles above St. Louis ; mouth of Wabash, on the Ohio, 130 miles from the Mississippi ; 
Cincinnati, on the Ohio, 550 miles from Mississippi; Portsmouth, on the Ohio, 589 miles 
from page ng -t mouth of the Hocking, on the Ohio, 756 miles from Mississippi; Mari- 
etta, on the Qhio, 783 miles from Mississippi; at mouth Little Beaver, on hio, 924 
miles from Mississippi. 

4. The State of Wisconsin is now connecting the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, which 
empty into the Mississippiand the Lakes by a canal of very short length. An exchange 
remarks :—* The above bids fair to become one of the most important public improve- 
ments ever made in the United States, The connecting the great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi river by a route navigable by steamers, must form an era, even in our present 
advanced state of internal communication. A boat may theu load at Buffalo for the Falls 
of St. Anthony, the Yellow Stone, or New-Orleans. The products of the great Mississippi 
valley will have a direct and cheap route tothe Atlantic cities by way of the Lakes. Bmi- 
grants may then embark at Buffalo or Oswego, and be carried . the same steamer to the 
spot where they wish tosettle. A new impulse will be given to the commerce of the 
country, and the bonds of onr Union made the stronger by the opening of this new route, 
which is soon to rival all other artificial lines of water communication opened in this 


country. 





ART. V.—THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI" 


PROCLAMATION AND LETTERS OF WINTHROP SARGENT, FIRST GOVERNOR 
AND ORGANIZATOR OF THE TERRITORY. 


Tue long disputed boundary between Spain and the United States 
having been, at length, amicably established, the subjects of his Cath- 
olic Majesty, who were unwilling to fraternize with republicans, 
quietly retired from the Natchez District. General Wilkinson, with 
the view of ensuring future tranquillity, established a military post at 
Loftus-heights, (afterwards named Fort Adams, in compliment to the 
President,) and other posts along the line eastward, with a small 
garrison in each, His own head-quarters remained at Natchez, oppo- 
site to which a new Spanish fort was erected. A convention between 
Gayoso and General Wilkinson provided for the mutual extradition of 
deserters across the boundary, or across the river. A most amica- 
ble spirit prevailed between the civil and military authorities of the 
two provinces, in commemoration of which, the Spanish fort opposite 





* Continued from June number, 
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to Natchez received the name of “ Fort Concord,” from its com- 
mandant, Don Jose Vidal. The parish of Concordia, and town of Vi- 
dalia, owe their names to the fort and its courteous commandant. 
Nevertheless, fs jealousy was entertained by the Spanish 
Government of American immigrants, especially to such as had 
served in the Revolutionary War. Though, in the war, Spain had 
favored the Americans out of hatred to Great Britain, yet she had 
not then fully realized the possibility of her dominions coming in 
conflict with those of the republic ; and, in truth, she was inuenel to 
vonquer the Natchez District and the Floridas only with the expecta- 
tion of holding perpetual possession of them, and rendering the In- 
dian tribes a perpetual barrier between her American possessions and 
those of the United States. This policy was openly avowed by her 
at the treaty of 1783, between Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, and, as will be hereafter seen, was espoused by the French 
Government, and only frustrated by the firmness and sagacity of the 
American ministers, Mr. Jay and Mr. Adams. This policy was now 
rendered impossible by the surrender of the Natchez District, and in 
the rapid influx of American population into it, occasioned by 
its transfer to the United States. She saw foreshadowed that des- 
tiny by which she was ultimately driven from the American conti- 
nent, The most stringent regulations were adopted to discourage the 
immigration into her territory, of any other than her own subjects. 
Every immigrant was required immediately to take an oath of alle- 
giance to Spain, and to domiciliate in some old Spanish settlement, 
under the eye of a Spanish commandant. No foreigner, without 
money, slaves, or other valuable property, could receive a grant of 
land until he had lived, and been honestly employed, for the space 
of four years, within the colony. For want of equally salutary 
restrictions on the American side of the line, the worthy governor, 
Winthrop Sargent (who wasa firm supporter of the Alien and Sedition 
laws,) was greatly troubled by turbulent and irresponsible men, as his 
letters hereafter to be exhibited to the reader, will abundantly show. 

The Ordinance of 1787—the provisions of which (except the clause 
interdicting slavery) had been extended by Congress to the Missis- 
sippi Territory, required the appointment of a governor, secretary, 
three judges and other civil officers, and provided for a General 
Assembly, to consist of the governor, a council of jive, and represen- 
tatives of counties, and one delegate to Congress. 

The General Assembly, in 1799, passed an act appointing justices 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction of limited extent, with the right 
of appeal to the parties affected by their judgments. (Hutch. Code, 
ch. 1 & 50.) The governor, by proclamation, divided the district into 
the counties of Adams and Pickering, so named in honor of the Pre- 
sident and Secretary of State. The district extended about 100 
miles north of the southern boundary, and about 25 miles east of the 
Mississippi River. It comprised about 6,000 inhabitants, of whom 
more than 1,000 were slaves, The territory north of this, for 500 
miles, was inhabited by Indians. The Natchez District having been 
surrendered to the United States as part of Georgia, the consent of 
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that state had been previously obtained to the establishment of a 
territorial government, by Con over it. This consent was fol- 
lowed several years afterwards Be act of cession by Georgia to the 
United States (in 1802) of all her lands south of Tennessee, in con- 
sideration of $1,250,000 of the first nett proceeds of the ceded lands, 
the United States recognising all grants of land made by Georgia to 
inhabitants thereof prior to 27th October, 1795. All the land so 
ceded was afterwards, by act of 1804, attached to the Mississippi 
Territory, which thus comprised the whole territory now composi 
Alabama and Mississippi, from the 3lst to the 35th degree of no 
latitude. 

The confidence in the federal government, exhibited by Georgia, 
in thus readily conceding to the former all jurisdiction over a country 
which she herself was incapable of protecting, presents a favorable 
contrast to the conduct of Texas, in reference to that portion of New 
Mexico claimed by her.* The inereasing power of the federal 
government was then a source of pride, and not of jealousy, to the 
old states, who had established it as a remedy for the evils of their 
previous weak and inefficient confederation. The reverence with 
which the federal authority was then regarded, is forcibly illustrated 
in the style of Governor Sargent’s letters to the Executive depart- 
ment. They are replete with courtesy, and profound sense of duty 


and obedience. Though they may exhibit too much of this quality, 


yet such a style is far preferable to that affectation of equality and 
parade of independence which will not admit even of that subordi- 
nation which difference of official rank requires for its own preserva- 
tion, but desires to merge all distinctions in the title of “ citizen”—a 
title which, during the French Revolution, raised every human 
butcher to a level with the purest patriot. 

To some extent, these French notions of equality obtruded them- 
selves within American circles, and so far had the insolent appeals of 
Citizen Genet to the “ Democracy” of the country betrayed men into 
forgetfulness of what they owed to the character of General Washing- 
ton, and the dignity of tke first magistrate, that, at a public dinner 
gre by the “ Democratic Society” at New-York, on the Fourth of 

uly, the President was toasted as 


“Citizen George Washington !”— 


without an additional word indicative of respect for his station, or 
gratitude for his services, It was even discovered that courtesy to 
the fair sex was incompatible with sound republicanism, and, although 
good democrats still married, the more scrupulous were careful that 
the public journals should designate the bride as “ Citess,” instead 
of “Miss.” Such were the pains then taken to ingraft these French 
extravagancies on American manners. 








* Of course we are entirely at “swords points” with our friend Mr. Chilton in this mat- 
ter.—[ Ep. ] 

t Life and Writings of John Jay. Vol. i, p. 319. (a.) 

(a.) A plea might be put in for this democratic affectation, if we remember the passion for titles 
which had begun to develope itself in other quarters, and which in “ His Serene Highness,” 
etc., etc., sought to ify the prevailing taste. (See some interesting pages on this point in 
Hildreth’s History of the Administration of Washington ; also, Garland's Life of John Randolph.) 
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But there was no French familiarity (of the revolutionary sort) in 
the letters of old Winthrop Sargent. He entertained a profound re- 
spect for the President and his Cabinet, and not only was not ashamed 
to express it himself, but made it the test of fidelity to government 
in others. The following letter is an exemplar of his respect for 
superiors :— 

Cincinnati, May 21, 1798, 

“My Dear Sir :—I have just now received your favor of 4th instant. 
The confidence and good wishes of the President of the United States, 
(personal respect and admiration even out of view,) would be in a high 
Tere grateful. I can know no greater happiness with the sentiments that 
I possess for Mr. Adams, than is communicated by his honorary distinction 
of confidence; and next to my desire of aspiring to an elevated station in 
the mind of the President, I assure you, sir, is my wish of being thought 
well of by yourself. ° * * 

«I am, indeed, my dear sir, extremely sick, and perhaps too much de- 
bilitated to engage in those duties that might, even in better times, be to 
me arduous. owevds, my dear sir, you have expressed a wish, that, if 
the appointment is made, I should accept it. This also, I must sup to 
be the desire of the President, and, in consequence, | shall implicitly be 
governed by your instructions; if I can believe it amongst the probabili- 
ties that my state of health may possibly admit of my discharge of those 
duties which shall be assigned to me. * Ss “ed 

“ Before the arrival of Governor St. Clair, I was making my arrangements 
for leaving the territory. * * My situation was critical, and I had 
made up my mind upon a northern journey—a voyage to the sea-coast, 
as most congenial to my feelings. I have deposited the public records 
with a Captain Harrison,* a young gentleman of Virginia, of education, 
son to a former governor of that name, long in the family of General 
Wayne in a confidential character, and who, for seven years, has sus- 
tained a fair, indeed unblemished reputation as a military officer. A few 
weeks since he resigned, and from faith in the goodness and propriety of 
his principles and his ability, I had placed in him the confidence before 
expressed ; and I am sure, sir, that he will not betray any trust with which 
government may honor him. Indeed, I think him a very deserving young 
man. 

“In case of my appointment, will it not be proper I should be fur- 
nished with a military escort? I hope government may be pleased to 
consider that my expenses at taking possession of the new country must 
be considerable, and make some provision therefor. The movement not 
having been calculated by me, has not by me been provided for. I leave 
home, and those little conveniences that have enabled me to live on m 
former salary; and I believe no man in the administration will be unwil- 
ling to confess that a considerable sum of money must be actually due to 
me for my services to this country. 

* I have the honor to be, with every sentiment of respect and esteem, 
sir, your very humble servant, 


* Wintrnrop Sargent. 
“‘ The Hon. Secretary of State.” 





The disrespect to the President, involved in the title of “Citizen,” has, perhaps, been equalled 
since. Witness, a few years ago, the dinner of the New-York Merchants, at which ‘“‘ Her Majesty 
the Queen” was toasted with loud applause, and “His Excellency the President,” (Mr. Tyler,) 
drunk in silence.—(Eprror.} 


* Since that time, President W.H. Harrison. The Governor displayed, in this instance, 


—— of human nature; all his confidence having been fully redeemed by his protege, 
in his subsequent life. 
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In his next letter, the governor acknowledges receipt of his commis- 
sion as Governor of the Mississippi Territory, and pledges himself 
most earnestly, to “act with integrity, and to the best of his ability,” 
but urges his bad health as a plea in advance of all omissions, &c. 
He also regrets being compelled to visit the —— without the 
judges, but expresses his intention immediately to depart. This 
letter is dated May 29th, 1798. 

In a letter of the same date, he says :— 


“TI do, indeed, accept your remarks in good faith, and you cannot con- 
fer on me a greater obligation than by continuing them. They may be 
honorable to myself and useful to the new government. The toting on 
which Governor Gayoso lived with the inhabitants of the Natchez,® it 
may not be yore In my power to observe, from the difference between 
the American and Spanish appointments, and which must be as well or 
better known to you than to myself. It shall be my study to conciliate 
and attach all parties to the United States. 

*« The opposition to my appointment, and the news which had preceded 
the same, was more than a little mortifying to me; as it was, however, 
only because I have been an Eastern man, the effects thereof are done 
away with, and to declare myself honestly, (which, perhaps, I am too 
prone to,) I should have felt myself infinitely more honored in one single 
nomination to a dignified trust, than dishonored or mortified by half a 
dozen rejections, notwithstanding my high respect for many members of 
the Senate, and I every day thank God for this branch of our government. 
May I, sir, solicit you to present my acknowledgments to the President? 
His moments are too precious for my immediate address; and with all the 
respect and admiration that it is possible for me to feel for the most digni- 
fied character in the Union, [ should, I believe, be always compelled to 
silence, because I would not hazard intrusion. 

“* I have the honor to be, my dear sir, Kc., 


“ Wintnror Sareent.” 
In a postscript to the foregoing letter, he says— 


* You have had enough to do with them to know they are a very 
troublesome and expensive people. 

“ Are the Spaniards to be courted, (with due respect to ourselves,) or 
kept ata distance? Will it not be advantageous that an early attention 
be given to the land claims upon the Mississippi? I am told Gayoso was 
extremely liberal in grants ere his departure.” t 


In a letter of June 4th, 1798, the governor wrote :— 


«It will be my special duty to conciliate the good will of the white and 
red people, and 1 will endeavor to perform it. The latter are, in num- 
bers, very frequently at Natchez; and I believe, expect to be fed by a 
patronizing country, as well as to receive some small presents.” 


On the 16th June, the governor wrote, just before starting to 
Natchez, as follows : 





* The reader has, in a former number, already learned what the governor was, at the date 
of this letter, ignorant of. 

t None of these grants were valid, except when allowed by United States Commis- 
sioners, 
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‘“‘ T mention the state of my health to impress on you more strongly the 
necessity that the officers of the government should speedily repair to the 
territory. The presence of the pe oi cannot be dispensed with. 

‘“‘ From the best intelligence I ae been able to procure, there prevails 
in the country of our destination a refractory and turbulent spirit, with 
parties headed by men of perverseness and cunning. They have run 
wild in the recess of government, and every moment’s delay in adoption of 
rules and regulations, after the ordinance, &c. shall be promulgated 
amongst them, must be productive of growing evils and discontent. 

“ T am anxious to know who is the first judge, and that he should be on 
his way to this country. { trust he will be a law character of strictest 
integrity, of converse with all the states national, and a man unconnected 
with land speculations, and that shall make the duties of his office the 
primary consideration. 

“The Supreme Court, from whose judgment there can be no appeal, 
should no more lack legal information than integrity. * ° 

“I most earnestly pray that a regular communication by post may be 
established between the general government and Natchez.” 


On the 2d July, 1798, the governor was at the rapids of the Ohio, 
(now Louisville,) on his way to Natchez; and on the 20th August, 
wrote to the Secretary of State of United States, announcing his arri- 
val, and enclosing a copy of his address to the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory. In this letter, as in many successive ones, he still earnestly 
prays for the appointment of judges, the want of whom he declares 
to be a source of great uneasiness, He says: 


“I pray God Mr. McGuire may soon arrive, or some law character. In 
a court from which there is no appeal, most certainly there should be law 
knowledge. Judge Bruin, a worthy and sensible man, is, beyond doubt, 
deficient, and Judge Tilton cannot have had more reading and experience. 
Under these circumstances, might it not be advisable to make some com- 
———. to some gentleman learned in the law, as an attorney for the 

nited States and territory ? 

* To one act I have been constrained since my arrivalhere. * * * 
Mr. Cox was at large within the territory, and an armed party at his com- 
mand. Before my arrival his coming was talked of among some few dis- 
affected persons here ; and that he was to assume the government of the 
State of Georgia. He is now in close confinement, but with every in- 
dulgence that a state prisoner could expect, for I am not disposed to tor- 
ture even a criminal. > 

“ We have no printing office in this country. We are remote from all 
others ; and under such circumstances I shall find it impracticable to diffuse 
a knowledge of the laws and other useful matter without the aid of gov- 
ernment. A small traveling press, sufficient for half a sheet of post 
paper, which would give four pages, would be a blessing to the people of 
the territory, and I would myself contrive to manage it, if we may, through 
your goodness, be indulged. 

“ At this place the Choctaw Indians frequently visit, and are sometimes 
troublesome to the inhabitants, by killing their cattle, &c. It might be 
well to keep them in good humor, by a little bread, beef and liquor, and 
some trifling presents, &c. * * * [cannot make advances myself, as 
my own expenses will be greater than I had an idea of; living is higher 
than I had expected, and even house rent, I find, is estimated at $300 a 
year.” 
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ART. VI—HOW T0 SAVE THE REPUBLIC, AND THE POSITION OF THE 
SOUTH IN THE UNION. 


EMANCIPATION —— ABOLITION — NATURAL LAW OF SLAVERY — PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEGRO-——FATAL RESULTS OF SUBSTITUTING 
WHITE LABOR FOR BLACK AT THE SOUTH, ETO, 


[Samuel A. Cartwright, M. D., of New-Orleans, long known and distinguished 
for his profound investigations upon the subject of Southern Slavery and the 
physiological character of the negro, has prepared for our pages the following 
most able paper, which we hasten to present to our readers, though necessarily 
attended with an enlargement of the number. It is too valuable to be post- 


poned a single day. 
The paper referred to by Dr. Cartwright as having been prepared by him for 


the Medical Convention, wil! be found in our July, August, and perhaps subse- 
quent numbers of this year. |—Editor. 


New-Or.eans, July, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—There is shut up in the archives of the science of medicine 
enough of hidden knowledge to save the Union now and forever, if it were 
brought to light. 

Knowledge is not power, unless it is made active by being set free. Im- 
prisoned in the dissecting room, or in the student's closet, it is like light 
under a bushel. Te be made an element of political power, the aid of the 
politician, the greater the better, is needed to give it an impulse that will 
send it to the cottage of every voter. The object of this communication, 
and of the first article in the Medical Journal, I herewith send you, is re- 
spectfully to call your attention to the result of some scientific investiga- 
tions that | faintly hope may be converted into an instrument of good to 
assist in saving the Union, if brought upon the political arena at this im- 
portant crisis. 

Some time ago I was appointed by the Medical Association of Louisiana 
to make a report on the diseases and peculiarities of the negro race. In 
performing that duty, the third of a century’s experience in treating dis- 
eases in a section of country where the white and black population are 
nearly equal, lent me its aid. A vast number of facts, standing thickly and 
closely along the obscure by-paths, that none but Southern physicians 
travel, have been interrogated, and the important truth demonstrated, 
‘that the same medical treatment, under the same external circum 
stances, which benefits or cures a white man, often injures or killsa negro, 
and vice versa.” It may not be unworthy a great statesman to inquire, if 
what is true in Medicine may not be true in Government, and to investi- 
gate the question, whether the laws and free institutions, so beneficial to 
the white man, may not be detrimental and deteriorating to the negro? 
That a great difference exists between the organization of the white and 
black man, has long ago been proved by anatomists. 

Seemmerring, for instance, a learned author of the last century.—Differ- 
ence in physiology also implies difference in structure. The practice of 
negroes in exposing their bare heads and backs, through choice, to the rays 
of a sun hot enough to blister the skin of a white man, proves that the 
are under different physiological laws from him—not from habit—(as rs | 
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habits cannot be acquired,) but from difference in structure. Comparative 
anatomy, physiology, and the phenomena drawn from daily observation, 
prove the fallacy of an hypothesis, that foreign writers, chiefly English, 
have been very industrious in propagating in this country, for the last 7 
years: ‘“ That there are no internal or physical differences in mankind, 
whether white or black.” The reception of this hypothesis, as if it were 
an established truth, by a considerable number of our people, lies at the 
bottom of all those political troubles that endanger the Union; as it takes 
for granted that the personal freedom, so ennobling and beneficial to the 
white man, would be equally so for the negro. When this hypothesis was 
first anncunced by Gregoire, in the National Assembly of France, Robes- 
pierre, to stifle all objections, cried out, “ Perish the colonies, but save that 

inciple.” The prosperous colony of Haiti, with a population equaling a 
third of the United States of that day, was torn from France, not so much 
by the negroes in rebellion, as by the French army, under Southonax, hav- 
ing been instructed by the Home Government to carry out Robespierre’s 
principles. Under that abolition principle, Haiti became a free negro re- 
public, and instead of going up, pari passu, with us, immediately began to 
perish, and continued to perish, until it voluntarily threw itself into the 
arms of despotism. The British East India Company got the indigo eul- 
ture transferred from Haiti, then making three-fourths of all the indigo in 
the world, to the East Indies, and have ever since monopolized it. ‘The 
negroes got liberty, and after shamefully abusing it for more than half a 
century, voluntarily gave it up as a thing of no value to them. 

Nowhere were the doctrines of the French Revolution more strongly 
denounced than in Great Britain ; yet, after the practical workings of those 
doctrines were found to enrich the British East India possessions with a 
monopoly of the Indigo culture, the same doctrines were sent across the 
Atlantic in almost every English book, newspaper and periodical, urging 
us to give the negro liberty: the same thing as to urge us to give up our 
cotton and sugar culture, and jet British Asia monopolize it as well as that 
of indigo. 

None know better than our friends, the British, that free negroes will 
not work, (having tried the experiment,) and that white people cannot en- 
dure the hot sun of a cane or cotton field. To give an hundred millions 
per annum fer a second-hand abstraction of Jacobin coinage, would be pay- 
ing too dearly for a whistle to amuse the North, and a sword to pierce the 
South. The hypothesis that would place the negro on a political and 
social equality with our free white citizens, is urged upon us by a foreign 
people, who have neither social nor political equality among themselves, 
and whose laws and usages make distinctions where Nature makes none. 
Yet without annulling the artificial distinctions, dividing her own subjects 
into classes, Great Britain has permitted her pulpit to be desecrated, and 
her literature corrupted, to break down the distinctions that Nature bas 
made between the white and the black races inhabiting the United States ; 
her subjects preaching a false French hypothesis to us, as a sound Chris- 
tian and republican doctrine, and taunting us daily as being only half way 
Christians and republicans, because we do not receive it. Having profited 
by the dissensions springing from the seed of their own sowing in the East 
Indies and elsewhere, the East India Company, the lords of the loom and 
those in their interest, have almost out- Yankeyed the Yankees, (as they call 
all Americans,) being in a fair way to carry back American manufactures 
to England, and the cotton and sugar culture to its old home in India, by 
humbugging us with abolition literature, abolition divines and agents, like 
George Thompson, to give up our glorious Union for a vain abstraction of 
Jacobin origin. Great Britain would, no doubt, form most favorable and 

13 VOL, I. 
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highly friendly commercial alliances with any seceding state or states, just 
as long and no Jonger than it would take a bitter and bloody civil war be- 
tween the North andthe South to break up American manufactures, and 
to transfer the agricultural wealth of the South to British Asia, where 
she has already hundreds of thousands of Chinese (according to Leonard 
Wray, Esq., the author of the ** Bast India Sugar Planter,” a late work 
published in London) engaged in the cultivation of sugar and cotton, the 
experiments with Hindoo laborers not having been satisfactory. But the 
hypothesis which is undermining our Union, “ that the negro ts a white man 
only painted black,” has no foundation in Truth or Nature. All history 
disproves it. The science of comparative anatomy bears positive testi- 
mouy against it; the dark color not being confined to the skin, but per- 
vading, to a certain extent, every membrane and muscle, tinging all the 
humors, and even the brain itself, with a shade of darkness. 

The statue of the negro in Westminster Abbey, kneeling before that of 
Mr. Fox, is at once recognized as a veritable son of Africa, although made 
of the same white marble—thus disproving, by the artist’s chisel, the mis- 
chievous sophism, which makes color the only difference. 

Observation also proves that the negro is under different physiological 
laws from the white man. The Bible declares the same thing, as it gave 
him the significant name Canaan or (‘* Submissive knee bender,”) to ex- 
press his nature, and doome? him to slavery, as a condition the most con- 
sonant to that nature. That vook gave him but one commandment, to 
serve his brethren, to be their servant of servants—clearly implying that 
they are responsible for his observance of the other ten. Domestic 
slavery is made a blessing instead of a curse to the Ethiopian or Canaanite 
race by a different conformation of body, cast of mind, and turn of thought, 
imparting to that race a fitness for that institution, and an unfitness for any 
other. Hence justice, mercy, and the best interests of the slave race 
suffered no violation, (as Voltaire vainly thought and rejected the Bible as 
a fable on that ground,) but was promoted by Joshua taking their country 
from them, and reducing them to bondage; inasmuch as their organiza- 
tion, not less than that of children, rendered them unfit for independence. 
If both the North and the South were to study the African character more 
closely—the natural history of the Ethiopian or Canaanite, and what the 
Bible reveals concerning him—our happy and prosperous confederacy would 
be in no danger of dissolution. The former would see that personal free- 
dom is in opposition to the negro’s nature—and the latter would perceive, 
that, by the action of a higher law than the Constitution, or anything that 
fanaticism can do in the Union, or out, there is no more danger of his 
leaving servitude, provided it be the proper kind of servitude, to go in quest 
of liberty, than the ox his straw in search of animal food. 

The consciences of many of our Northern people are very tender, be- 
cause American liberty, equality, and republicanism do not come up to 
the abstract notions of British and some other writers of what such things 
ought to be. Our admirable system of government is founded on the Ba- 
conian philosophy carried into politics, and not on impracticable abstrac- 
tions. It would not reach the ideal, impracticable standard of liberty, 
equality, and republicanism, ifthe negroes were turned loose, until the 
women and children were allowed to vote, and all political and domestic 
restrictions removed from them. Natural distinctions in society is the 
rock on which American Republicanism is built—built on any other foun- 
dation, it never has stood, and never can stand. By virtue of those dis- 
tinctions, that Nature alone has made, women, children, and negroes are 
assigned to such places only as best suit their physical peculiarities and 
natural capacities ; nor could a female or a baby become the head of our 
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government, as females and babies sometimes do in those tottering govern- 
ments founded on artificial, instead of natural distinctions in society. Nor 
is our slavery, slavery in the European sense of the term. It is not like 
bondage in Algiers, nor like want created to diminish wages, stalking about 
in Great Britain and Ireland, a from door to door, without 
food or shelter ; but it is only a rel in conformity to the natural adap- 
tations of the persons consigned to that condition. Nor are women and 
children in slavery among us, as crazy theorists have asserted, but only in 
a relation or state, in conformity to their nature, as the negroes are. To 
break up this fitness of things would be to break up the government. The 
restraints of the domestic or fireside government having been removed by 
the predominance of impracticable notions of liberty in France, mobs of 
women and boys overawed the National Assembly at Versailles, in the 
days of the French Revolution. At a later period, Bolivar, foolishly try- 
ing to improve on the model government left by Washington, turned loose 
the ne of the republic of Colombia. Where is the republic of Colom- 
bia ? it is not on the map of the world. It was there, and you remember 
when. It has gone. ‘To know how and why, let Nature be called on to 
answer. She willsay, that it was when political fanaticism violated her by 
disregarding the distinctions which she had made, that the French Repubite 
fell, and Colombia was blotted out from ber place among the nations. 

It would be bad enough to break up our confederacy for the benefit of a 
few negroes, or even of all Africa, at the expense of the white race ; but it 
would be madness to do so to impose on them a thing that has always been 
ratsbane to their minds and morals. 

It is unnecessary for me to apprise you, that the great mass of the 
people North and South, of both political parties, view with pride afd ad- 
miration your patriotic efforts in the cause of Union, and that you are ac- 
knowledged here and elsewhere, as everywhere within its boundaries, as 
the chief defender of the Union, the laws, and the Constitution. Your ar- 
guments are amply sufficient to preserve the Union against the action of 
those who are satisfied with it as it is, and are only anxious that the obliga- 
tions imposed by it be respected by the people of all the states. But they 
have no tendency to restrain that portion of the people at the North, who 
believe the Union does too much for the slaveholding interest in remand- 
ing fugitives from service back into bondage; nor those of the South, who 
believe it does too little, or worse than nothing, and is about to be pervert- 
ed into an engine to crush them. 

Both these parties are growing parties, and will, if not checked, soon 
out-number the constitutional or Union party. The belief is industriously 
propagated at the North, by George Thompson & Co., that the Constitu- 
tion tolerates injustice in authorizing the enactment of laws to restore fugi- 
tives to the bondage from which they fled—and that all such enactments are 
violences offered to the conscience of a moral and religious people, being con- 
trary to the higher law of God. Great numbers are inclined to favor such 
opinions, who are not with ‘I’‘hompson and his abolitionists, but are willing to 
carry out the laws in good faith, until they have an opportunity to alter or 
change them. Even your eloquence cannot long make the Northern people 
love an Union requiring them to do violence to their conscience in obey- 
ing the requirements of the laws done under it, if by so doing they believe 
they are viclating a higher law of God. Nor could you restrain such, 
even among your neighbors, from agitating the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, although you were to lift the curtain of time, and make them be- 
hold with their eyes the grass growing in the streets of Boston, their trade 
and manufactures destroyed, the South locked against them, their pockets 
drained to support a war against their former best friends and customers, 
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®nd their best blood flowing in the unnatural strife. You know that the 
sons of the Pilgrims are made of that stuff to lose all these to save their 
conscience—conscience is the same whether pinned to a false Jacobinical 
French hypothesis, asserting the negro’s right to ny and equality, or 
to the eternal word of truth, derived from Nature, and revealed in the 
Bible, denying that right. Fanaticism, true religion and patriotism are 
alike in some respects, being insensible to the dollar argument, and alike 
unappalled by the fire or the sword obstructing the cause that either has 
espoused. Although your eloquence has as much power in the South, 
yea more than any other man, it cannot long keep up the love of union 
among our people, if that political compact be perverted from its original 
intention of securing peace and equality into an instrument of aggression, 
in the hands ofan unbridled majority, to rob us of our equality, and to 
kick us into a corner to dwell as submissionists, until the iron heel of 
power treads us into the dust. Here, if not five, as Mr. Clay would say, 
are two bleeding wounds requiring to be stanched to save the Union, if not 
from immediate, from ultimate dissolution, and who are to stanch them ? 
The sovereign people? They have long been trying, but they work awk- 
wardly, not having the requisite knowledge of the anatomy of the body po- 
litie, and not understanding its internal organization sufficiently to know, 
that, from the laws of necessity, some parts of the complex machinery must 
be made to honor and others to dishonor ; some to gather, and others to 
consume the products gathered—that, like the human system, it is com- 
posed of elementary organs, as different in their nature and structure, as 
the brain from the stomach, or the muscles from the bones, and that the 
stimulus that moves one will not another—being endowed with different 
kinds of sensibility. By going deeply into the organization of our political 
institutions, it will be found that domestic slavery is not a blot or excres- 
cence upon them, but a component part of their structure, and cannot be 
excised or cast off without destroying the organism uniting all the parts of 
this confederacy into a grand, wonderful, and progressive whole, such as 
the world never saw before. The reason is, that the African is not con- 
stituted in mind or body, in the skin or under the skin, like the white man, 
but is a being peculiar to himself, and unlike any other kind of man. So 
different was he from the rest of the population, that when our fathers 
brought him into the Union, they retained him in the same position he oc- 
cupied anterior to his admission into it. Nor did the Revolution, the State 
Constitutions, or that of the Federal Union,:make any change in the 
government of women and children—no political power being accorded to 
them—nor did they want it—nor would they have accepted of it had it 
been offered to them, because its exercise would have been unsuitable to 
the sex of the one and the tender age of the other. As they were in 
colonial times, so are they now, and so are the negroes—each of these 
parties being left to move in those paths wherein it has always found its 
greatest happiness. 

It is erroneous to suppose that the cotton and sugar interest, grown up 
since the adoption of our present Constitution, has perpetuated domestic 
slavery in the South, which otherwise, ere this, would have been volun- 
tarily relinquished. The extension of the cotton and sugar culture, so far 
from being misfortunes to the slaves, has tended, more than anything else, 
to ameliorate their condition ; because the product of their labor is thereby 
sufficiently valuable to enable their masters to supply them with all the 
necessary comforts of life, being prompted thereto, if not by humanity, by 
the motives of interest. The most efficient, and, of course, the most pro- 
fitable laborers, are those who are the most active, healthy, happy and con- 
tented. To be active, healthy, happy and contented, there is a higher 
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law, which says, their griefs shal] be inquired into, their troubles removed, 
and they shall be well fed, lodged clothed. Interested motives, if 
nothing else, would force the master, whose slaves are profitable to him, 
to protect them from what are called the abuses of slavery, and to bestow 
on them every comfort and attention that the most tender humanity would 
ive. Everything which enhances the value of the slave improves his con- 
ition ; as it brings the self-interest of the master the more strongly to bear in 
protecting him against abuses, and in adding to his comforts. On the other 
hand, everything that diminishes his value, or that of his labor, whether 
it be the introduction of Chinese laborers into India, or the exclusion of 
slave labor from-any state or territory where it would be profitable, operates 
injuriously against the interests of the slave, who may with truth say, 
“ Save me from my friends, and the laws of God will make it my master’s 
interest to take care of me.’’ Slavery, before and at the time of the for- 
mation of our present Union, was not as good a condition for the blacks of 
the South as it is now, because the profits of that kind of labor were not 
sufficient to afford the laborers the comforts of life they now enjoy. 

Their value was also so inconsiderable that self-interest was not so 
watchful as now, to protect them against gross personal abuses. But if 
their labor were ever so unprofitable, they would not be emancipated in 
the South, as they have been in the North, for the plain reason, that, if 
turned loose, they would be a tax and a nuisance too heavy for the white 
population to bear, and a war of extermination would be the consequence. 

The few that were emancipated in the northern states have been a 
nuisance, a tax, and a burden to the white inhabitants, half filling the 
northern prisons, penitentiaries, and alms-houses. The white population 
of the southern states have no other alternative but to keep them in 
slavery, or to drive them out, wage a war of extermination against them, 
or go out themselves, and leave their fair land to be converted into a free 
negro pandemonium. But why not keep them in slavery ? 

The white and the red ants make slaves of the black ants, yet they are 
the very insects to which the Holy Scriptures refer us to learn wisdom. 
For every negro in slavery in the South, there are more than an hundred 
thousand negro ants in slavery in the same region. 

Slavery, therefore, of the black to the white man is not incompatible 
with the economy of Nature. The institution cannot be founded in sin, 
or we would not have been referred to the insect slaveholding sinners to 
learn wisdom. The products of slave-labor form a very essential part of 
the wealth and prosperity, not only of our entire republican confederacy, 
but of the world at large ; a single product of that labor furnishes a cheap 
clothing for the inhabitants of the globe, who, having Jess to pay for cloth- 
ing, have more to expend in purchasing knowledge, and more time to 
spare in cultivating the moral virtues. If it be a sin, it is unlike any other 
sin, in doing good to the whole world instead of evil.* To dispense with 
the products of slave-labor would not be much unlike dispensing with the 
offices of the liver in the human system, because it is a dark, ugly organ, 
gathering and distributing black, sluggish blood, without a drop in the por- 
tal circulation, (as it is technically called,) reaching the free vital air, as 
every drop of blood in every other part of the system is continually doing 
in the lungs. Yet unlike every other organ in the human body, the liver 
thrives by digesting that which every other part rejects, and sends from it 
to be vivified by the free air in the lungs before it will drink it in. It is 
worthy to be remembered that our fathers were practical men, and founded 





* See Family Library for Natural History of the Ants and their slavery institutions. 
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our government on the truths taught by experience, and rejected the 
sophisms of the a priori logic of the Illuminati. Unfortunately those 
sophisms have outlived the many republics they have killed. 

One of those sophisms which teaches, that “the negro is only a lamp- 
blacked white man debased by slavery,’’ has led many of our northern 
people to believe that slavery is sin, and has made some of them but too 
willing to kill the world’s last hope of republican institutions, to get rid ofa 
sin that has no existence as a sin, from anything said against it in the Old 
or New Testament; but is only inferred to be a sin by a Jacobinical soph- 
ism picked up amongst the ruins it so largely helped to make of repub- 
lican institutions in France, and from thence exported to America by 
British agency—particularly that of the East India Company, whose cha- 
rity towards us, in making us sensible of a new and unpardonable sin of the 
deepest dye, which the Bible winked at and tolerated, would be rewarded 
by a monopoly of the cotton and sugar culture in their vast conquests in 
Asia. Are not the very parties who are now urging our northern people 
to set at defiance the Fugitive Slave Law, and to agitate its repeal, the 
very parties in the interest of the East India Company, who first stimu- 
lated our northern people to commence a system of aggression against the 
southern states some fifteen years ago, by establishing anti-slavery socie- 
ties in this country, similar to those in Great Britain, which played such a 
conspicuous part in sacrificing the West India planters to promote the ag- 
grandizement of British Asia ? 

The slave-labor sugar of the West Indies coming in competition with 
East India sugar, it was policy to give it up to encourage the larger in- 
terest. Hence slavery was abolished over a territory about half as large 
as South Carolina, (the whole of the British West India Islands only 
having seventeen thousand square miles, that of South Carolina, thirty- 
three thousand,) and containing a population not exceeding a sixth or 
seventh rate state in our Union, in order to open a way for the establish- 
ment of the sugar culture on a grand scale in a vast sugar region in Asia, 
having a territory of upwards of one million of square miles, and one 
hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants. 

The experiment is succeeding. ‘To succeed with cotton, and every 
other southern product in British Asia and New Holland, it is foreseen 
that nothing stands in the way but the associated or slave-labor of the 
United States, Brazil and Cuba. Already do the East Indies, accord- 
ing to Leonard Wray, Esq., produce more sugar than the United States 
and the British West India Islands together. The same parties, who 
moved the British Parliament to sacrifice West India interests, have been 
for more than fifteen years sowing the seeds of discord between the North 
and the South on the subject of slavery. No sooner was the policy of 
abolishing that institulion in the British West India Islands, to extend the 
culture of sugar, (throughout a country that a line from Boston to New- 
Orleans would not reach across,) carried into effect, than forthwith 
George Thompson, member of Parliament, the British Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties, and all the writers, lecturers and agents in the interest of the East 
India proprietors, with one accord, made a simultaneous movement 
on the United States, proclaiming war against slavery. They boldly 
planted the anti-slavery banner in our porthern states, and instigated the 
formation of abolition societies in our country, bound by their organization 
to wage an uncompromising warfare against the institutions of the South. 

Has the foreign influence, that presumed to meddle with American in- 
stitutions, been moved thereto by motives of humanity? Malcom, the cele- 
brated Baptist preacher of our own country, who traveled all over the East 
Indies, found there ten millions of people in the most odious personal bond- 
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age, whom the West India emancipation act expressly reserved in slavery 
at the very time that the above mentioned parties were prosecuting the 
most violent hostilities against negro slavery in the United States. The 

part of those persons in our country, who would, if permitted, in- 
terfere in the affairs of Cuba, have the political aggrandizement of that 
island, the happiness and best interests of its inhabitants, at heart. Can 
the same be said of George Thompson, member of Parliament, and the 
vast multitudes whom Great Britain has so loag permitted, if not incited, to 
interfere with American affairs, in trying by every means to break down 
a political institution in the United States, which, if they could succeed in, 
that great foreign power, at peace with us, can hardly help knowing, will 
rend our Union into fragments, destroy our political strength as a nation, 
break up our commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, and convert our 
happy land into a field of desolation ? 

The foreign enemies of American republicanism and the interested East 
India proprietors, long ago found out that the conscience of the Puritans 
is particularly tender on the subject of Southern slavery ; hence they have 
been, and still are, continually stinging it by upbraiding them as guilty of 
sin for being in the Union with slaveholders, and for not resisting, by vio- 
lence and blood, the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. The northern 
people do not want the fugitives as constituent parts of their own society ; 
they had rather not have them, if their conscience was not continually 
stung and gored by such John Bulls, as George Thompson, the East In- 
dia proprietors, and the members of the British and Canadian Anti-Sla- 
very Societies, to keep the poor fugitives as a sign of their having washed 
their hands of the sin and guilt of slavery—a sign they know would be, 
as matters now stand, the death warrant of our Union. Aggressions 
on southern rights and interests, thus brought about, have awakened 
the South to the necessity of adopting some effectual means of re- 
pelling them. Hence have arisen all the differences between the two 
sections. The southern mind has adopted the a posteriori method of 
reasoning on the slavery question, and the northern the a priori. These 
two methods of considering the subject have brought the two sections 
to exactly opposite conclusions. An admixture of the two modes of 
reasoning fora long time gave the great mass of the people, North 
and South, mixed and indefinite notions on the merits of the ques- 
tion. The @ priori logic leading them to look upon domestic slavery as an 
evil, while the facts, observations, and experience of the inductive mode of 
investigation clearly proved, that if it be an evil, it is one of those theore- 
tical evils for which there is no remedy without incurring greater evils— 
in other words, no evil at all. Yet the admission of its being an evil, by 
distinguished southern men, prevented the merits of the question from 
being looked into by the public. Such persens contented themselves in 
waiting on time and circumstances for some safe and effectual method of 
removing the evil, like many good people are waiting for the millennium to 
remove the evils incident to the relation of master and apprentice, parent and 
child, husband and wife. While Mr. Jefferson was casting about for some 
remedy to remove the evil of having the country filled with a slow-mo- 
tioned, inefficient, profitiess black population, who, for want of brisk mo- 
tion of the body and attention of em could not compete with the white 
man in the ordinary branches of industry and of the arts, and who were 
half naked and starved near his own door, the rich cotton, cane and rice 
fields were opened in the burning South, where free white labor is much 
farther behind slave labor in efficiency, than the latter behind the former 
in other branches of industry ina cold climate. The slow-motioned, sleepy 
headed negro population, whom Mr. Jefferson did not know what to do 
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with, and to use a common expression, (‘* could not earn their salt,”) sud- 
denly became, by the introduction of the cultivation of cotton, cane and 
rice, superior to the white man in efficiency—benefiting themselves, en- 
riching their masters, the whole South, and the entire Union. The pro- 
ducts of their labor being thrown into the markets of the world, became a 
new and important basis of manufacturing and commercial wealth—pro- 
ducts which their labor alone could produce, in sufficient abundance and 
cheapness to supply the wants of mankind. 

Neither party, North or South, has viewed the question of negro sla- 
very in a philosophical point of view. It has been mere experience on 
the one side, and mere theory on the other. You and the rest of our 
statesmen have been so well satisfied with the working of our political 
system, that you and they seem to have been content te direct and guide 
it, without looking into comparative anatomy for the physical differences 
in the population that would explain the paradox of slavery in a free re- 
public, and demonstrate the reason and justice of our political institutions, 
in not according to all classes the same privileges. Much of the know- 
ledge, in regard to the physical differences between our white and black 
population, is corfined toe a few scientific men in private life, and to those 
persons in the South who have had opportunities of acquiring it by ob- 
servation, but have not the requisite acquirements and opportunities for 
diffusing it. 

Knowledge, to be diffused among the mass, and to be brought into prac- 
tical use, must first pass through the alembic of some superior intellect to 
be refined and purified. I cherish the opinion, that if you were to seek 
for that particular kind of knowledge, (touching the true nature and cha- 
racter of our negro population, and on which our peculiar southern insti- 
tutions rest as a basis,) that you could find it, and when found, could diffuse 
it. Its diffusion would be like oil on the troubled waters, quieting the 
conscience of the North on the subject of slavery, or at least starting a 
new train of thought, that would naturally lead the Northern mind, step 
by step, to a quiet conscience and freedom from responsibility for negro 
slavery in the South. Northern agitation and aggression would cease, and 
southern agitation and secessionism would also vease, as soon as the provo- 
cations causing them should be removed, or even a fair prospect of their re- 
moval, by a new train of thought started in the North by a northern political 
chieftain renouncing the prejudices of education, and coming out boldly 
and plainly for the truth. South Carolina would not pow stand alone 
with secessionism on her banner, if you, a northern statesman, whose 
politics have heretofore been in opposition to the southern majority, had 
not taken the noble stand you did take on the Jaws and Constitution, and 
boldly faced northern fanaticism. 

Believe me, your course in facing political death, in defying fanaticism 
in the North, and touching it with the spear of Ithuriel, has restrained 
the hands ready to unfurl the secession banner in almost every state south, 
and, but for you, would have been unfurled ere this. One step further, 
and you restrain South Carolina herself, not by drawing the sword, but 
by diffusing thought. By diffusing thought you defended the laws and the 
Constitution, by bringing northern patriots into the field to repel the 
— of northern fanaticism. 

y diffusing thought, you could bring over America to your standard, in 
defending the foundations on which republicanism, the laws, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Union, are constructed. To go into an analysis, or to invite 
an analysis of the slavery material in that foundation, so as to ascertain 
its different composition and nature, would be to take the desired step, 
that would do more to strike down the secession banner in South Caro- 
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lina, than could General Scott, at the head of the largest army that was 
ever mustered into the service of the United States. 

If South Carolina were to see the northern people, under a northern 
leader, discarding Jacobinical sophisms, and examining into the question, 
as our fathers did, for the best political position for the black population, 
by the light of experience and the inductive method of arriving at truth 
she would pause long and deliberately before making the fearful experi- 
ment of secession, because there would be grounds of hope that that 
method of investigation would ultimately revolutionize northern political 
opinion, by demonstrating that the negro is not a white man painted black, 
as they have heretofore supposed, but a different being, of a different 
nature; and affected in directly opposite directions from the white man 
by the things culled liberty and slavery. The public sentiment so predo- 
minant at the North, that the negro can be washed white by personal free- 
dom, political and social equality, and that it is a sin and a shame to Christ- 
ianity, republicanism and humanity, to lethim remain so long unwashed, 
has led to a system of fanatical aggression at the North, which South 
Carolina believes will bring swift and sure destruction upon her, if she 
remains in the Union, and hence she is preparing to leap, as from a ship 
on fire, into the gulf of secessionism. She is deaf to the recital of the dan- 
gers she may encounter out of the Union, believing that sure destruction 
awaits herin it. But if public sentiment North could be directed, by the 
force of some strong and commanding intellect, into another channel of 
thought, calculated to lead to the truth she would have hope—hope would 
make her pause, as she only leaves the Union because she sees no hope of 
safety in it. The North could not object to ‘a consideration, of the ques- 
tion on the higher law basis, and to inquire into the reasons why our 
fathers, anterior to the Revolution, during that period and at the formation 
of our present Constitution, kept the negro under the same institutions he 
is still under in the South. These reasons will be found, not so much in 
this inferiority of mind, as in a marked difference in his disposition 
and nature from either the white man or the Indian. 

Observing, that by the operation of some higher law, that he was essen- 
tially different from any other human being, they retained him under in- 
stitutions compatible to him, but incompatible to either the white man or 
he Indian. Without taking sides in the controversy, either for the North 
or the South,but only for the truth, you might render the country a great 
service, by directing public attention to the only safe and sure mode of 
finding the truth. The truth found would, no doubt, put South Caroliva 
and Massachusetts where they were in the days of the Revolution, shoul- 
der to shoulder in the cause of American liberty, power, and progress. A 
misunderstanding between the North and the South has arisen, and those 
who were foremost in the Revolution for union and concert to make 
America strong. are now foremost in those measures of disunion and 
strife, that, if persevered in much longer, will make her weak and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world. The one party claims as rights what 
the other party does not regard as rights—the right of property in man— 
the right to hold man in bondage. 

The one claims the right by virtue of Nature’s laws, the lessons of ex- 
perience, and the laws of necessity. The other denies the right on the 
abstract principle, that presumes that all men are alike, and entitled to the 
same privileges and immunities. 

Both parties, except that portion under anti-republican and foreign in- 
fluence, desire the truth. Both want justice, and nothing more. Both 
are seeking the welfare of the negro, and wish to reach it without destroy- 
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ing their own—the one contending that his welfare lies in slavery, and the 
other in freedom. As the premises cannot be settled by the parties them- 
selves, it would be better to refer them to the umpirage of comparative 
anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and history. Comparative anatomy, if 
interrogated whether the organization of the white and the black man be 
the same or not, could put the question beyond controversy, and leave the 
North and the South nothing to dispute about. Physiology could say 
whether the laws governing the white and black man’s organism be the 
same or different. Chemistry could declare whether the composition of 
the bones, the blood, the flesh, skin and the secretions, be composed of the 
same elementary substances, in the same proportions and combinations, in 
the two races, or in different proportions and combinations. 

History, likewise, could throw much light on the subject of what has 
proved best for the negro. Mr. Seward and the higher law advocates in 
the North could not consistently object to your recommending the higher 
law mode of investigation, and settling for ever this vexed question. I 
venture to predict that it would show him the higher law, which keeps 
the negro in servitude, written in his organization. The abolition divines, 
who preach the higher law, could discover the same thing that anatomy 
will reveal, written in Hebrew in the ninth chapter of Genesis, and in 
other places in the Bible. The common higher law abolitionists, who 
have not time to devote to the dissecting-room or to the Hebrew, could see 
the higher law any night of their lives, by looking at a negro asleep, 
breathing the mephitic air called carbonic acid gas, manufactured in his 
own lungs, being caught and confined by the covering the higher law com- 
pels him to put around his face. The effect of confining, by covering his 
face, his own breath, to breathe over and over again the whole night and 
every night of his life, produces certain effects upon the blood and the 
brain requiring the chemist and physiologist to explain. But that expla- 
nation would only be repeating what comparative anatomy discloses, his- 
tory tells, chemistry proves, and the Bible reveals, that by a higher law 
than the Union, the Constitution, or any other human enactments, the 
negro is a slave. 

he negro being a slave by Nature, no legislation is necessary to regu- 
late slavery, or to say where it shall exist or where it shall not exist. The 
institution will regulate itself under the higher law of Nature, if that law 
be not obstructed by unwise legislation. Under the higher law, and not 
by any act of the Federal Government, it was abolished in the northern 
states. It proved, by experience, to be an evil in those states, because, 
from the nature of the products and the climate, it was found to be much 
less expensive to purchase free white Jabor than to be burdened with the 
cost and care of supporting such inefficient, wasteful, and slow-motioned 
laborers, as negroes were found to be. 

Hence, after the black population were somewhat diminished by being 
sent South, the balance, not very numerous, were emancipated. The 
Emancipation Acts of the northern states were supererogatory, as in 
most cases the northern masters were glad to let their slaves go free be- 
fore the time fixed by law, finding them to be a tax and a vexation. 

Delaware and Maryland are now in a transition state, preparatory to be- 
coming free states—selling their slaves to southern planters, until their 
numbers be so far reduced as to make emancipation of the balance safe 
and practicable. 

But if they had no outlet open for thinning out their negro population, 
they would be compelled to keep them in slavery, and encounter the evils 
of asomewhat more inefficient, careless and ex pensive class of Jaborers, than 
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incur the greater evils of being overrun by a heavy population of disorderly, 
worthless, and unproductive free negroes. 

Negro slavery, from natural laws, if not interfered with, must ultimately 
be cunfined to that region of country South, where, from heat of the cli- 
mate and the nature of the cultivation, negro labor is more efficient, 
cheaper, and more to be relied on than white labor. Virginia isa slave 
state, - natural causes have almost excluded slavery from the larger 
half of her territory. Why not, therefore, give the whole subject up to 
the higher law of Nature to regulate ? 

If negro slavery, from mistaken notions, be carried into a state or terri- 
tory where slave labor is less efficient and profitable than white labor, 
natural causes will correct the mistake, as they have done in the northern 
states and in Alpine Virginia, by forcing it out again. 

On the other hand, no good, but much evil, will result from prohibiting 
slavery in any state or territory, where, from heat of the climate, and the 
products of the country, no other kind of laborers can do the required 
drudgery-work in the sun and live. The labor, requiring exposure to a 
mid-day summer's sun, from the laws of the white man’s nature, cannot 
be bs er in the cotton and sugar region without exposing him to 
disease and death; yet the same kind of labor experience proves to be 
only a wholesome and beneficial exercise to the negro, awakening him 
from his natural torpor to a new life of pleasure and activity. In Africa, 
the West Indies, as well as in this country, experience proves that negroes 
will not labor unless compelled by the authority of a master. The ques- 
tion is, shall the white man bring disease and death upon himself by per- 
forming dradgery-work in the sun, or make the negroes do the work—the sun, 
which sickens and kills him, being a luxury to them? He in the shade, labor- 
ing and managing for their benefit as well as his own ; they in the sun, work- 
ing for the benefit of the common household, of which they form a part— 
constitutes the relation of master and slave, an institution designed by 
Nature to be beneficial to both parties and injurious to neither. Here, in 
New-Orleans, the larger part of the drudgery-work, requiring exposure to 
the sun, as rail-road making, street-paving, dray-driving, ditching, building, 
&c., is performed by white people. The sickness and mortality among 
that class of persons who make negroes of themselves in this hot climate, 
are frightfully great—while the mortality among all those classes enjoying 
the advantages of the relation of master and slave, you will be surprised to 
hear, is not greater—is not as great—as among an equal number in your 
own city of Boston. Our tables of mortality, compared with the cities of 
the northern states, prove that the mortality among children is not as 
great here as there. Thus showing that the great aggregate mortality of 
New-Orleans, above that of the northern cities, is not owing to the climate 
or locality being unfriendly to human life, but is mainly owing to a large 
class of persons in this city violating Nature’s laws by making negroes of 
themselves. Our tables also show, that, in all over fifty, the mortality is 
less than at the North. For the plain reason, that neither children nor old 
persons are much exposed to the sun. Lest it be thought, that all the ad- 
vantages of the relation of master and slave might, at least, be attained for 
what you call the colored people, if emancipated under favorable circum- 
stances, permit me to inform you, that emancipation in this city, many 
years ago, took place, from time to time, on quite a large scale. Great 
numbers of the colored people were not only set free, but were left hand- 
some fortunes likewise. All of the pure blood, unlike the slaves, diminish 
in numbers, and those of the mixed race promise ere long to become ex~- 
tinct. 
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The excessive mortality in this city is derived from the free colored 
persons, who have no masters to take care of them; from the half free 
slaves without masters to look to them, who are permitted to wander about 
and hire their own time, as it is called; from the foreigners who arrive 
here in a sickly condition from Europe ; but mainly from the white people 
who make slaves of themselves by performing drudgery-work in the sun. 
When the mortality, occurring among these different ¢ of the popula- 
tion, is subtracted from the aggregate deaths, the result is, that there is less 
mortality among all that large class, both of the white and the black popula- 
tion, who hold the relation of master and slave, than among an equal number 
in the northern cities. This brings me to a very important truth I wish to 
commuaicate to you, although I know your prejudices, in common with a 
large number of the Northern people, are very strong and bitter against the 
institution of negro slavery in the South. You have no doubt been accus- 
tomed to look upon the South as very sickly and unfriendly to human life 
in comparison to the North, without divining the true cause for its bad re- 
putation for unhealthiness abroad. Thirty-three years of observation and 
experience in the treatment of diseases in the cotton and sugar region, 
have enabled me to generalize facts, and to discover the important truth, not 
less important in a political than in a medical point of view, that among all 
that large portion of the Southern population holding the relation of master 
and slave, that the sickness and mortality are not greater than among an 
equal number of people at the North. In other words, negroes, who have 
masters to take care of them, are as healthy in the South as any people 
in the world ; and the white people in the South, who have negroes to 
work for them, enjoy generally about as good health, ceteris paribus, as 
those of Pennsylvania or New-York. On the other hand, all those ne- 
groes who have no masters to take care of them, and all those white people 
who have no slaves to work for them, but make negroes of themselves by 
doing drudgery-work, exposed to the hot summer’s sun of the cotton and 
sugar region, are cut down by disease and death like grass before the scythe 
of the mower. Hence, it would appear, that in the cotton and sugar re- 
gion, Nature has ordained that the negro shall serve the white man, and 
the white man shall take care of the negro. 

Obedience to this law being rewarded with the health, comfort, peace 
and happiness of both parties—the security of the state, and its strength in 
war—and disobedience punished with disease, death and anarchy—I will 
close this long communication, too long, I fear, for your patience, but too 
short for the subject, by an illustration from an actual matter-of-fact occur- 
rence. A company, in making a neighborhood rail-road, ranning through 
the battle ground below this city, had a standing order for fifty laborers to 
be sent every day during the hot season of the year to supply the places of 
the sick and the dead. Yet a much larger number of negroes in the same 
vicinity, at similar kind of work in the same hot sun, were as healthy as 
—- in your native New-Hampshire. 

ou are thus told everything in a word, that I have been trying to tell 
you, of the imperative necessity of negro slavery in the South—whether in 
the Union or out—law or no law, abstractly right or wrong, it is a question 
with the people of the South they will not debate, as it is a qnestion of life 
or death. But where does this illustration of the important truth of the 
deadly effect of practical abolitionism, in putting the white man in place of 
the negro at hard drudgery-work in a hot Southern sun, come from? It 
comes as a still, small voice, to whisper to northern prejudices that black 
slavery, South, is better than white, from the field of American glory, from 
the very spot where the physical power of the greatest empire on earth, 
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imposingly displayed in a well organized and vast invading army, fell shat- 
tered before the American rifle. Without taking part for or against sla- 
very in the South, (for which you, nor no other Northern man is responsi- 
ble, or have any right to meddle,) but only for the truth and the Union, the 
truth supports, you have only to make that voice heard and understood by 
your countrymen to gain a greater victory over the snaky-haired Discord, 
that an artful foreign diplomacy has engendered between the North and the 
South,—than you gained over Hulseman and the Austrians, or than did 
Andrew Jackson over our country’s invaders on the same holy ground that 
is now speaking to you. 
Your obedient servant, 


SAML. A. CARTWRIGHT. 


To Hon. Daniex Wesster, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 
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Entitled to drawb’ck.2,960,040 _- 
Notent'ld todrb’ck. 264,984. 
From warehouse... 8,964,089. . 


105,191... 
11,509. . "et 
359,305. . 1,656,023. 109, 156 


24,841 ..2,046 
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2,.—EXPORTS FROM Ist JuLY, 1848, To 30TH JUNE, 1849. 




















Brown. 

Whither Exported. Ibs. Value. Refined. Value. 
Swedish West Indies...... ptidiin. idtie: cone! MO. otiedn ie 
Danish West Indies........ 2, 948 «sdk, SON on » FBG26....00«: 5,704 
Beem West Endies......00 <«s ossed o te onal -- 18,632...... 1,506 
England..........- Yrneane 12, SP Niesidce 737 .eduae es eneces 
I cca dnetinit betes o - ino ie on _stasep Gea | 
Diie.ésatnielides co<e a6. edecces - ian ee 57,634...... 3,826 
British East Indies........ Sar. * eaicaiie dirt os senvee  Qsbasea 7 ae 
ESS ae OIF oiccnas 105...... 17,852...... 1,290 
WD CHIR ccs pace cncs . ip eovbadg: = 66 aa | ee * 

British West Indies........ 28, 939 cuvomen 1364 4,859...... 432 
RRs cc coce buecce BOG AUe cccacce 19,248... <4. PERI assess 39,964 
British American Colonies.. 2,497 ....... } ae 52,742...... 3,948 
Other Spanish West Indies. .. ...22-. -+ cee ow Rea 156 

France on the Atlantic..... GPP caiccece [cua «aoe me 
Fayal and other Azores..... oe is Vugesghl Ee BDU cc ccue 134 
TUSCANY 2.02 sesensccceeee os“ ggeeee “te ees 4,564..anae 285 
Turkey, Levant, etc....---- = -- 2 wnens we cannes 11,903..... - 833 
BE Gbadasescccccsesoccce 18, 300 . suseuee Ue - 110,498..... - 9,055 

Pe cade cuditnceece 1 .. .nccte idee | de. oaeied “S 
Republic of Central Amer... 9 ..) 2.2.22. 9 e+ scene GB? . nce 400 
New Grenada............ GOP c cancav eS 8,198...... 688 
te iseikeGabiences cuss ch we wed. ee bcaae 4,296....-+ 357 
Cisplatine Republic....... a S4...cc- 26,5523...... 1,783 
Argentine DOD cscs 6 epeneee eee ¢ ABR BBL. .nces 13,879 
da sitd ubipees ede << ge sebbcee =a 474,623...... 32,766 
Ee, aaa Ses dnghindinn . Side~ Maaion 1S 780 i sani 1,408 
Se ie panei 34,137.....-. 2,438 
Africa generally.......... o- ghana | pie denne 48,372...... 3,139 
South Seas and P. Ocean... 20,803 .....-. OS ee 45,999...... 3,415 
399,209........ 24,906 2200 0- 1,956,895..... 129,001 

SUGAR 
1848-49. 1849-50. 
Imports foreign Sugars,.............. Ibs. 259,326,584 .........<0- 218,439,055 
PONE. o cnn ctcoayinied wan x 6050 Cam maa 2,356,104 PAA, ies: 14,153,065 
CRs if cnne cece cncanenses 256, 970, Gian ss Caad 204,28: ,990 
Crop OUI ood déncc nice ccocutnnak 242,000,000...........- 269,769,000 
Consumption, exclusive of Florida, Texas— 

molasses and maple sugars...........--. 498,970,980.........--- 470,054,990 

Imports molasses........-....--.--. galls., 23,796,806.........-.. 25,044,835 


(From Champomier’s Report.) 
IMPORTS SUGAR INTO UNITED STATES. 
3.—IMPORTS FROM THE 18ST JULY, 1848, To 30TH JuNE, 1849. 


Brown. White, clay’d Loaf and 

Whence Imported. Ibs. Value. or powder’d. Value. other refin’d. Value 
Danish W. Indies.... 2,695,899 $97,689 és aul a ais 
Eee si 36,710 1,255 75,182 $3,595 340,870 $29,346 
Dutch W. Indies. ... 737,855 17,459 ye Pe oid si 
Datch East Indies... 122,836 5,428 mu oi ok A 
Datch Guiana, ...... 209,755 4,239 ee Sei his cies 
Sa ca std 84,603 4,226 = o- 
British East Indies.. 32,705 1,374 si aa om ae 
British West Indies.. 1,245,492 30,749 Pi on Re an 
Brit. Amer. Colonies. 1,637 42 ot ie 1,700 111 


aces chvbdane 12,927 529 ae + pan ts 








IMPORTS SUGAR INTO UNITED STATES. 


Whence Imported. 
French W. Indies.... 
Manilla and other 


Brown. 
Ibs. 
1,983 


White, 
or pow 


Value. 
76 


Philipine Islands, ¢ :649,132 200,494 





< 
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elay’d Loaf and 
der'd. Value. other refin’d. Value. 




















ba........-..... 179,754,020 5,600,621 3,257,724 152,073 52,961 3,460 
Other Span.W. Indies 51,412,387 1,437,935 70,779 1,820 .. os 
Sap ay Seaman ae is ct oa 4,388 1,152 
Hayti........ ities 4,617 76 ke =A ok ae 

ZICO........ a 212 16 es ies BS os 
New Grenada...... 15,493 1,020 wa se ia oe 
Venezuela.......... 302,206 8,941 ye a its ae 
Brazil..4.......... 9,516,004 355,764 1,615,453 59,492 96 9 
China.............. 1,060,372 29,894 .. “A a sé 
Asia generally...... 2,983 135 oe ae oh it 
8, Seas & P. Ocean .. 260 10 ae od ih = 

253,815,485 7,793,616 5,103,741 221,206 400,015 34,078 
Candy fm HanseTowns. 4,859 458 af sis ee oe 
Cuba Sy’p of 8’gr Cane 2,458 378 os a és on 
Cuba Candy........ 26 3 os aid ee ew 
7,343 839 en oo ee o 
4.—IMPORTS FROM THE IST JULY, 1849, TO 30TH JUNE, 1850. 
Brown. White, clay’d Loaf and 
Whence Imported. Ibs. Value. or powder’d. Value. other refin'd. Value. 
Danish West Indies... 1,599,457 $58,526 ee “s Sa ae 
Hanse ‘Towns....... ad oa ae oe 3,249 $202 
Es a nasitiindsce 538,393 31,790 ba die 348,381 22,014 
Dutch West Indies. . 799,562 20,201 ran i es ant 
Datch East Indies... 1,289,320 37,650 abe oe oe au 
Dutch Guiana... ..-.. 647,157 14,758 ks tins = =k 
Belgium............ bus Sil 9,859 $624 398,547 23,397 
England............ 1,700 57 157,640 6,072 26,406 1,865 
British East Indies.... 30,284 1,494 816 ee S oe 
British West Indies.. 200,519 5,908 od due “ss it 
Brit. Amer. Colonies. 201,169 8,084 ae aes oe si 
Snes cctdicnse 8,119 354 vel as oe wt 
French Guiana...... 270 4 Be od as au 
French West Indies. 230 8 pais wie ws ce 
en Te eRe a 15,341 342 oe ‘uli — wie 
Manilla and cther or 
Phillipine Islands.. ; 11,087,349 933,830 96,279 2,507 .. .. 
its. theés chien 127,767,543 4,399,213 16,655,646 711,353 19,321 1,172 
Other Span. W.Indies 44,937,652 1,410,052 sin “ a ss 
ee A 1,148 52 : we we ad 
Rep. of Central Amer. 160 5 . ev “2 és 
New Grenada....... 1,471 69 ie a ine ae 
Venezuela.......... 532,534 17,104 oa as _ -_ 
MUM s ocacscubhcae 7,033,366 292,664 3,067,072 126,325 180 9 
Cid es ccaccon e 944,060 27,023 “s aie 133 5 
W. Indies generally. 15,015 346 oe “ es ee 
197,651,819 6,659,543 19,977,312 846,939 796,217 48,664 
Candy fm Hanse Towns. 1,607 126 ne id R a 
Candy from France. . . 6,684 2.825 _ 7 - oe 
8,291 3,951 .. > ao. ee 
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2.—HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE WAR OF 1812, Etc. 


The first settlers in America had not a sufficient quantity of gold and silver 
to serve as acirculating medium. Hence other materials, such as tobacco and 
corn, Were in some of the states occasionally employed as money. In the year 
1618, Gov. Argall, of Virginia, ordered “ that all goods should be sold at an ad- 
vance of 25 per cent. and tobacco taken in payment at three shillings per pound, and 
not more or ot on the penalty of three years’ servitudeto the Colony.” In 1641, 
the General Court of Massachusetts ‘“ made orders about payment of debts. 
setting corn at the usual price, and making it payable for all debts which should 
arise after a time prefixed.” In 1643 they also ordered that Wampomheag, (an 
article of traffic with the Indians,) should pass current in the payment*of debts 
at a certain fixed price. In Virginia, young men (and old ones too) bought 
wives payable in tobacco. Maryland also passed an act as late as 1732, making 
tobacco a legal tender at one penny a pound, and corn at twenty pence per 
bushel. 

Afterwards gold and silver became more plentiful. The first mint was es- 
tablished in Maryland in 1652, and coined shillings, sixpences and half-penny 
pieces. In 1645 Virginia prohibited dealings by barter, and established the 
Spanish piece of eight, at six shillings, as the established currency of that 
colony. In all the colonies the money of account was English, but the coin 
was chiefly Spanish and Portuguese. But the different colonies established 
different values to the dollar, which have continued tothis day. The first paper 
money was issued by Massachusetts in 1690, and the first payable bank was 
established in South Carolina in 1762, and issued £48,000 to be lent at interest, 
and sunk at the rate of £4,000 per year. Pennsylvania first issued paper money in 
1723, but Virginia does not appear to have issued any paper money prior to the 
Revolutionary War. At the commencement of the war, money was issued upon 
the authority of Congress. The money was called Continental money. The first 
issue was dated May 10, 1775, but the notes were not actually in circulation 
until the following August. It slowly increased, and in one year it amounted 
to $900,000. No sensible depreciation was experienced the first year or two, 
but the issues began to increase, and it finally became a natural consequence. 
In April, 1778, it amounted to $30,000,000, and the depreciation was as 6 to 1. 
About this time the alliance with France was made, and confidence being re- 
stored in a great measure, the depreciation was only as 4 to 1, notwithstanding 
the issues had increased to $45,000,000. 

From April, 1778, to February, 1779, the issues had increased from $35,000- 
000 to $114,000,000; and the depreciation as 30 to 1. 

The largest amount out was $200,000,000, and although the issues were dis- 
continued, and a part was absorbed by loan officers and taxes, yet the depreciation 
increased, and was, at the close of the year 1780, as 80 to 1; and when Con- 
gress, in March following, acknowledged the depreciation, and offered to ex- 
change the old for the new paper at the rate of 40 to 1, the old sunk in one day 
to nothing, and the new shared the same fate. 

On the 3lst May, 1781, they ceased to circulate as money, but were after- 
wards bought on speculation, at various prices, varying from 400 to 1, up to 
1000 for 1. 

In the year 1781, Congzess granted a charter to be called the ‘‘ Bank of 
North America.” It was accordingly established in Philadelphia, and com- 
menced business on January 7th, 1782. The charter was given upon the ground 
that it would offer assistance to the states in carrying on the war. It proved 
very profitable, and its earliest dividends ranged from 12 to 16 per cent. The 
state government repealed its charter in September, 1775, upon an allegation 
that the bank had produced evil effects. But the bank, however, continued its 
business, claiming the right so to do under the act of Congress. In 1787 the 
bank was re-incorporated, and thus continued—its operations being confined to 
Pennsylvania. 

The Constitution of the United States was adopted in 1789, and the govern- 
ment was*soon after organized. On the 14th December, 1790, Alexander 
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Hamilton reported to Congress the plan of a bank. The bill passed in Februa- 
ry, 1791, and was presented to Gen. Washington for his ge who, after 
considerable consultation with his cabinet, roved it 25th February, 1791. 
The idea of this institution was conceived by Alexander Hamilton, the founder 
of our system of finance. Its continuance was limited by the charter to the 4th 
March, 1811, at which time it — as Congress refused to renew the charter. 

Its capital was limited to 10,000,000, in 25,000 shares of $400 each, payable 
one-fourth in gold and silver, and three-fourths in public securities, bearing an 
interest of three and six per cent. The corporation was restricted from holding 
property exceeding $15,000,000 in value. 

he subscriptions were filled as soon as opened. The government taking 
5,000 shares, equal to $2,000,000 ; and the bank went into immediate operation. 
The stock, a large part of which was held abroad, soon rose considerably above 
par; and during the twenty years’ continuance of its charter, the average annual 
dividend amounted to 8} per cent. 

In June, 1812, war was declared against England, and by August and Septem- 
ber, 1814, all the banks South, and not of New-England, had suspended specie 
payment. The cause of this suspension it is difficult at this lapse of time to 
fully understand. But the following are probably some of the most important. 
After the dissolution of the Bank of the United States, in 1811, our country was 
deprived of more than seven millions of foreign capital, which had been invested 
in that stock, and which was remitted abroad during the year preceding the 
war. The great number of banks which were established throughout the inte- 
rior part of the states, amounting to one hundred and twenty, did not create new 
capital, but withdrew what might have been lent to government. 

The fact, also, that the loans made to government during the war were from 
the Middle States principally, is important in this connection; for the proceeds 
of loans (exclusive of treasury notes and temporary loans) paid into the 
treasury, from the commencement of the warto the end of the year 1814, 
amounted to $41,000,000 ; of that sum : 





I NG i - --- $2,900,000 
New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and District of Colum- 
Nh ci dba an oni ise ae adic nd awe annie 35,790,000 
The Southern and Western States.................--..- 2,320,000 
chia sth. cvs vn aed tale obit ampiaek <i dna $41,010,000 


The floating debt (not including the above) amounted on January Ist, 1851, to 
eleven million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, about four-fifths of what 
were also due to the Middle States. Almost the whole of the large amount 
loaned to government by these states was advanced by the cities of New-York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Another cause which tended to the suspension, 
was the fact that large amounts of British government bills were sent to this 
country from Canada, and sold at a discount of 20 to 34 per cent. The average 
depreciation on bank bills was about 17 per cent., the banks being perfectly 
independent of each other, and refusing to take each other’s bills. Coin was 
out of the question. Confusion became the order of the day. 

Taxes could not be collected by the government without great difficulty. The 
disorder became so general that it led to the formation of the Bank of the United 
States. This bank went into operation January 1, 1817.— Wall-street Journal. 


14 VOL. I. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 


1—THE EMPIRE OF BRITISH FACTORIES. 
MANUFACTURING PROGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN IN COTTON, WOOL, FLAX 
AND LINEN, SILK, ETC., WITH PRODUCTIONS AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Returns have just been published, in compliance with an order of the House 
of Commons of the 15th August, 1850, on the motion of Mr. Pilkington, the 
member for Blackburn, which possess very great interest, as an authentic record 
of several of the most important branches of our national industry. We pub- 
lished in our last the Summaries of the Returns under each branch of manufac- 
ture, for the United Kingdom, together with a Summary of the whole; and this 
week we publish the details of the same for the counties of England and Wales, 
by which the localities of the various manufactures in that part of the kingdom 
may be better understood. These are the most complete series of returns ever 
issued, of the number and power of the factories in the textile manufactures, with 
the number, age and sex of the persons employed in them. They are not in ex- 
actly the same form as the returns made in 1834, which are to be found in the vo- 
lume of “ Tables of Revenue, Population, and Commerce” for that year. We 
cannot, therefore, compare the two series at all points, But in the most impor- 
tant particulars they correspond, and thas we are able to institute a comparison, 
and to show the remarkable progress that has been made, in the space of sixteen 
years, in these great departments of industry. To a very considerable propor- 
tion of our readers it will be interesting to trace the advances: made in the 
branches with which they themselves may be directly or indirectly connected, 
and to compare the several branches among each other. ()/ course, these re- 
turns apply only to the operations carried on in factories, and under the inspec- 
tion of the Factory Inspectors, and they do not, therefore, include the auxiliary 
branches of the manufactures, such as hand-loom weavers, dyers, manufacturers 
of lace, hosiery, &c. 

We shall look first at the largest branch of our manufacturing industry under 
the head of the 

COTTON FACTORIES, UNITED KINGDOM. 

In 1834 the number of cotton factories was 1,304; in 1850, it was 1,932; in- 
crease, 628 factories, or 48 per cent. 

In the hands employed there was a somewhat greater increase—namely, from 
220,134 in 1834, to 330,924 in 1850; increase, 110,790, or 50 per cent. 

The increase in the steam and waterpower employed in the cotton mills is 
much greater. These particulars are not given in the returns published by the 
Board of Trade for 1834, but they were furnished by the Factory Inspectors to 
Mr. Edward Baines, for his ‘‘ History of the Cotton Manufacture,” published at 
the beginning of 1835, and we extract them from that work, (p. 394.) In 1834, 
the horse-power was 30,853 of steam, and 10,203 of water—total, 41,056 horse- 
power. In 1850, the horse-power was 71,005 of steam, and 11,550 of water— 
total, 82,555; being an increase of 100 per cent. 

The number of spindles used in the cotton manufactures was not given in any 
returns of the Factory Inspectors in 1834; but it was estimated by Mr. E. Baines, 
on a comparison of the authorities of Burn, Kennedy, &c., at 9,333,000, (p. 383.) 
In 1850, the number was 20,977,017 ; being an increase of 102 per cent. 

The number of power-looms was estimated by Mr. Baines, in 1834, at 100,- 
000; it is given in 1850 as 249,627 ; increase, 149,627, or 150 per cent. In 1834 
there were believed to be 250,000 hand-loom weavers; we have no means of 
stating the number in 1850. 

The import of cotton wool increased from 303,656,837 lbs. in 1833, to 755,469,- 
008 Ibs. in 1849; being an increase of 451,812,163 lbs., or 148 per cent.” 

Thus, as might have been expected from the improvements in machinery, and 
the speeding of the machines since 1834, the increase in the hands employed is 
less than the increase in the steam and water power, or in the spindles, and this 





* In this and all the subsequent comparisons of imports, &c., we take the years 1833 
and 1849, in order to have an interval of sixteen years, which is the interval between the 
Factory Returns; the trade accounts for the year 1850 are not yet made up. 
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again is less than the increase in the cotton wool consumed. The increase of 
hands has been 50 per cent., of steam and a. 100 per cent., of spindles 
102 per cent., of power-looms 150 per cent., of cotton-wool consumed, 148 
per cent. Thus the extent of the manufacture has immensely increased; but, 
owing to the mechanical improvements, the productiveness of each workman, 
and of the machinery, bas increased far more; of course, the consumer gains 
greatly by the reduction that necessarily takes place in the price of the manufac- 
tured article; the consumption increases, and this reacts upon and increases the 
manufacture. 
We give the particulars in a tabular form :— 


Increase 
In 1834, In 1850. per cent. 
cs Case «nocd nepencctnbbeccutulsnnd oh | ee SO PS 48 
Persons employed...........+.----+ +--+ 220,134...... 330,924........50 
Steam-power, (horses)....-..--.---+-----++- SOESS .. neces 71,005 100 
Water-power, (do.).....---.-- 6 ccccce tonne 10,203....-.. 11,550 §-°""* 
Spindles......... i ks ila aM me @ «seg 9,333,000 ....20,977,017 ...... 102 
ON, oe ne eh lids sanemenbiben 100,000...... 249,627 ....... 150 
Cotton wool, imported, lbs,....-...----- 303,656,837 ...755,469,008....... 148 


The principal seats of the cotton manufacture are shown by the numbers of 
factory operatives in different counties. Out of the whole number of 330,924, 
there are found 215.983 in Lancashire, 35,772 in Cheshire, 18,691 in Yorkshire, 
22,759 in Lanarkshire, and 7,884 in Renfrewshire; the rest are scattered over 
other parts of the kingdom. 


WOOLLEN AND WORSTED FACTORIES. 


In 1834, these two branches of manufacture, which are kindred, yet distinct, 
were put together under the general head of ‘‘ woul.” They are now given se- 
parately. In 1844, there were 1,322 miils; in 1850, there were 1497 woollen 
mills, and 501 worsted mills—total, 1,998; increase 676 mills, or 51 per cent. 

The hands employed were, in 1834, 71,274; in 1850, there were 74,443 em- 
ployed in the wvollen mills, and 79,737 in the worsted mills—total, 154,180; in- 
crease, 82,906 hands, or 116 per cent. 

There is no document or authority, so far as we know, giving the steam or 
water-power of the mills, or the number of spindles employed, in either branch 
of this manufacture, in 1834. The quantity of foreign and colonial sheep’s wool 
retained for home consumption in 1833 was 39,065,620 lbs. ; in 1849, the quantity 
imported was 75,100,833 lbs. of sheep’s wool, and 1,655,300 lbs. Alpaca wool—— 
total, 76,756,133 lbs.; of which 12,324,415 lbs. sheep’s wool, and 126,082 Ibs. 
Alpaca wool was re-exported,—leaving for home consumption, 64,305,836 lbs. of 
both kinds. Increase since 1833, 25,239,016 lbs., or 64 per cent. There are no 
materials for stating the quantity of British wool consumed at the two periods. 
Mr. M‘Culloch estimates the quantity of British wool used annually, (eight or 
ten years since,) at 110,000,000 lbs. ; but we cannot offer any opinion on the com- 
parative quantities in 1833 and 1849; though it may be said that the increase can- 
not be anything approaching to the increase in foreign and colonial wool. 

It appears, then, that the increase in the number of mills in the woollen and 
worsted manufactures since 1834, is 51 per cent.; the increase in the hands em- 
ployed 116 per cent. ; and the increase in the consumption of foreign and colonial 
sheep’s wool, which forms less than one half the wool consumed, is 64 per cent. 

We give the facts in the tabular form thus ;— 





In 1834, In 1850, ~ Increase 
Woollen. Worsted. Total. per ct. 

Mills ..... Sinem dao cda bens Omaas eer Le «ss baie ie RDG G viewed 51 
Persous employed.......... -- 71,274...74,443..... 79,737 ....154,180..... 116 
Steam-Power (horses) .......-..—-.----- 13,455...... 9,890... ...23,345...... oe 
Water-Power, (do.)...---...---- esesse 8,689. .....1,625.... 10,300...... — 
nn, Be —... 1,595,278... . $75,830..2.471,108...... — 
iy Et ea a 200 - -- 9,439... ..32,617....42,056...... —_ 


For. and Col. wool consum- 
Rt Bie wontetes 39,066,620. 2.20 200 --64,905,696.... Jone wc ccsncst 
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The woollen mills are scattered over a greater number of counties in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, than any other description of mills; but of 74,443 hands 
employed, there are found 40,611 in Yorkshire, 8,816 in Lancashire, 6,043 in Glou- 
cestershire, 2,867 in Wiltshire, and 2,175 in Somersetshire. 

Of the worsted mills, by very far the largest number are in Yorkshire. Out of 
79,737 hands employed, 70,905 are in this county, chiefly in the parishes of Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Keighley, and Bingley. 

The increase that has taken place in the worsted manufacture since 1834, has 
been much greater than in the woollen manufacture. 


FLAX AND LINEN FACTORIES. 
In 1834 there were 347 flax mills; in 1850, there were 393; increase 46, or 
12 per cent. 
But the hands employed were 33,283 in 1834, and 68,434 in 1850; increase, 
35,151, or 105 per cent. 
The raw material imported, fiax and tow, or codila of flax and hemp, was in 
1833, 1,159,633 cwts.; and in 1850 it was 1,806,786 cwts; increase, 677,153 
cewts., or 60 per cent. 


Increase 

In 1834. In 1850. per cent. 

DRL Gtie agains cnt cucces ccogeinh <akerea y - SBRTETI DER cits cewegan 12 
Pee CUNT OO. 5.85. nnn cone coos cane $3,283... .ccaae GRATE none ces 105 
Steam-power (horses) ...... 2.222. ..2---+2--- to a chen nei aL: _ 
Water-power (horses)... .-.. 0.0.2... .s.se0e a, . cues ecein TET divine. os se — 
UNOS. «os ccc coe cance cone code ssccesawe seus cocccerns 965,031....... --— 
IED, ... ocho pdiiiains «% naka ealiediniieaadel PR IAB 5, PeGasescadne _ 
Flax, &c., imported, (cwts.).............1,129,633..... Ff Sra 60 


In this manufacture both Scotland and Ireland have the advantage over Eng- 
land; whereas, in 1834, England had nearly as many hands employed in the 
trade as both Scotland and Ireland. In England, out of 19,001 hands employed, 
11,515 are in Yorkshire, and 2,724 in Lancashire. In Scotland, out of 28,312 
hands employed, 16,264 are in Forfarshire, 4,300 in Fifeshire, and 2,899 in Aber- 
deen. In Ireland, out of 21,121 hands employed, 11,657 are in Antrim, (Belfast, ) 
and 4,336 in Down. The soil of Ireland appears to be peculiarly favorable to the 
linen manufacture, which has existed in Ulster for centuries. Until lately, how- 
ever, the spinning by machinery was chiefly carried on in England ano Scotland ; 
but an amazing start has been made in Ireland in this respect; in 1834 only 3,681 
hands were employed in flax mills in Ireland, and in 1850 the number was 
21,121; being an increase of 17,440 hands, or 4.74 per cent. in sixteen years. 


SILK FACTORIES. 
In 1834 the number of silk mills was 263; in 1850 it is 277 ; increase 14 mills, 


or 5 per cent. 

The number of hands employed was 30,682 in 1834, and 42,544 in 1850; in- 
crease, 11,862 hands, or 39 per cent. 

The quantity of waste silk retained for home consumption in 1833 was 4,417,- 
627 lbs., and in 1850 it was 4,518,132 Ibs. ; increase, 100,504 lbs,, or 2 per cent. 
The import of thrown silk was 229,119 lbs. in 1833, and 614,689 lbs. in 1849; in- 


crease, 168 per cent. 


In 1834. In 1850. Inc. per cent. 
BE nk cURRE cae Shs cnc eee cetpeSeoc cacechin O68 cent venies SF ck occa 
Pomsoes employed ...5. occ. 2222 hese sees ctse SO BOB. wiccdiccs 42,544. 224 veces 089 
Steam-power (horses)....--.---. .-+-+++----- coe ccnsee ce 2,856..20% csices — 
Water-power (d0.).c.02... cccse cece cccese mW wacesencces ces 853..00 cece. — 
GRE ine cdp cos ckbedctts csctudcpoacs sees nce cece a _ 
I Aba b coco Sudsaph pedi seed ™Mebws cues dens 6,092.........— 
Silk (raw) imported, lbs................ 4,417 627 ......4,518,1392.... 42... 2 
BGs COE) Dtewnadionic cee cescecnceces cs SaRE 1S... conta LL ae 168 


The chief seats of the silk fuctories are in Cheshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
Warwickshire and Yorkshire. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The view given of our manufacturing industry, in the several departments of 
our textile manufactures, by comparing the returns of 1350 with those of 1834, 
is extremely satisfactory. The number of mills has increased, within the last six- 
teen years, from 3,236 to 4,330, or 34 cent. ; and the number of persons em- 
ployed in them from 355,373 to 596,082 ; being an addition of 240,709 operatives, 
or 68 per cent. 

In England and Wales, the persons employed were 295,629 in 1834, and 495,- 
707 in 1850; being an increase of 200,078, or 67 per cent. 

In Scotland, the persons employed were 50,180 in 1834, and 75,688 in 1850; 
being an increase of 25,508, or 51 per cent. 

In Ireland, the persons employed were 9,564 in 1834, and 24,687 in 1850; be- 
ing an increase of 15,123, or 158 per cent. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MILLS. 








Increase 
In 1834, In 1850. per cent. 
In England and Wales. ... .... 0.004 s02--+ ++ 295,629....495,707...004- 67 
ad eudnabinniaios 50,180..... 75,088. ccWeet 51 
oe iain dndinwn sininban eels * 9,564..... 24,637 cceits 158 
Pe Aicrnbnenccwsnssns snccinhiet 0 00+300,37 3. e+ 996,082...-.46 68 
MILLS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1850. 
England and Scotland. Treland. Total. 
ales. 
A ee in a cvetadabeswause 9608 6. ese LSD cee vs a 4,330 
RLS iin awecebecke 22,859,010 ....2,256,408. ..532,303 ..25,638,716 
ads ond oct coc css 2728,586...5--. 28,811..... S617 5.2% 298,916 
Moving power,...... ..-. se«s se<<: Ee coe ec es os —.. 
Steam (horses)..........es<0+-000 4 | 13,857 ..... 2,646..... 103,11 
Watet (d0;) 0.0 cvicccccc cscs 505s ss 1B BIE... 6,004..... 1,886 ......26,104 


The entire moving power of steam and water, is equal to 134,217 horses, which, 
reckoning the power of a horse to be equal to 54 men, shows an aggregate me- 
chanical power used in the textile manufactures of the United Kingdom equal to 
738,103 men. If we add the 596,082 human beings employed in directing this 
machinery, it would appear that the factories of the kingdom employ a power 
equal to 1,334,275 persons, besicies ministering to the oo of many huadred 
thousands of persons in dependent and auxiliary branches of manufactnre and 
trade. 

Only one other point calls for attention—namely, the ages and sexes of the fac- 
tory operatives. In 1834 there were under 13 years of age 27,774 boys and 
19,681 girls—total 56,455; in 1850, there were under 13 years 21,137 boys, and 
28,638 girls—total, 30,775; showing a decrease of 6,637 boys, and 9,043 girls— 
total 15,680, or 28 percent. The effect of the Factory Acts has, therefore, been 

reatly to reduce the quantity of juvenile labor in the mills. This is considered 
by some an advantage ; but in order to be sure of that, we ought to know how 
the children who are excluded from the mills, are employed or engaged. The 
number of males from 13 to 18 years of age, was 43,482 in 1834, and 67,864 in 
1850; increase, 24,382, or 56 per cent. 

In 1834, the number of females from 13 to 18 years of age was 64,726, and 
above 18 years of age, 103,411—total, 168,137. In 1850 no distinction was 
made, as all females above 13 years of age are subject to the same regulations; 
their number was 329,577 ; showing an increase above 1834 of 161,440, or 96 

r cent. : 

The number of males above 18 years of age was 87,299 in 1834, and 157,866 
in 1850; showing an increase of 70,567, or 81 per cent. 

There has, therefore, been a decrease of 28 per cent. in the number of children 
employed between 1834 and 1850; an increase of 56 per cent. in males from 13 
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to 18 years of age; an increase of 96 per cent. in females above 13 years of age; 
and an increase of 81 per cent. in the male adults. Balance of increase on the 
aggregate, 68 per cent. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MILLS, 1834 anp 1850. 








Increase or 

In 1834. In 1850. decrease 

per cent. 
Children under 13 years of age..........----- 56,455.....40,775....28 decrease 
Pe 20 Oe BE... occ swcedeee anne deadel 43,482..... 67,864....56 increase 
ee MO ET os, bon cans eankdewdoc 168,137....329,577.... 96 decrease 
Males above 18 .............. cid ahem codane 37,299....157,866....81 increase 
355,373 ....596,082..... 68 increase 


Lancashire and Yorkshire are the two great manufacturing counties, and the 
following are the number and classes of factory operatives found in them respec- 
tively :— 








Operatives in In Lancashire. In Yerkshire. 
SE ME ccnceueh secanee Se conse evacdambadesusd 18.691 
NS TEESE eer. | RE ea ~---- 40,611 
I a nies alisha ated da Riise sateen FEE | 70,905 
Flax I ne ae Bh ccccc sevens Mbinie wets 11,515 
Silk teen «vdwees admebe Benn ossewsie weaewns deel 1,688 

237,552 143,410 


It may throw some additional light on the progress of our manufactures and 
commerce, if we state that, in the year 1833, the real or declared value of British 
and Irish produce and manufactures exported, was £39,667,347, and in 1849, it 
was £58,848,042—increase £19,180,695, or 49 per cent, 

The shipping engaged in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom in 1833, was 
2,648,841 tons entered inwards, and in 1849, it was 6,071,269 tons—increase, 
3,422,428 tons, or 125 per cent. 

Thus our manufactures and commerce are advancing together; and all the 
figures we have given afford a very gratifying view of the industrial resources 
and prospects of the country.—Leeds Mercury. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1.—SUGAR PLANTING. 


Ir is the impression of many of the best planters in this parish, that cane 

planted six feet apart, and a single stalk in the rows, is quite a sufficiency of 
lants to the ground—TI mean, of course, when the plant is perfectly sound. But 

it may be asked with much show of reason, why, if this is the case—and plant 
cane so vitally important—is cane so frequently puted double, and even triple in 
the row? The reasons are the following:—In the first place, two thirds of the 
planting of cane is entrusted to overseers, who, from want of experience, do not 
really know the nature of the cane plant. And, again, much of the reputation 
of the overseer depends upon the appearance of the cane in the spring, when 
nothing makes it look so flattering as a very thick stand. 

The overseer, or manager, therefore, insists on the thick planting, and in spite 
of the greater experience and better judgment of his employer, in nine cases 
out of ten, gets his own way. They are well called managers, as they oversee 
the negroes and manage their employer. 

Besides the very natural desire which every overseer has to have his crop look 
well in the spring, a thick stand is the first thing which strikes any one ignorant 
of the nature of a plant, and unfortunately a large portion of the overseers are 
either young men, or men who have been accustomed to cultivate other things— 
such as rice, wheat, cotton, or corn, to which cultivation the quantity of seed is 
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of no consequence; and the stand of the last two, cotton and corn, is afterwards 
regulated by the process of thinning—a thing impracticable with the cane plant. 
Of all the principles of agriculture, after getting the grain or seed, or plant up, 
the most important is the regulation of the proper distance. If too wide apart 
for the nature of the plant, some ground is lost; but if too close, the whole crop 
is deteriorated. Let any one leave cabbage, mustard or turnips too thick on the 
ground, and he will soon find the advantage of proper distance between the 
plants. Mastard, for instance, will grow four feet high, planted at proper dis- 
tances; but if left, as it frequently is, thick as oats in the field, it will not grow 
higher than four inches. The larger and more succulent the plant is, the greater 
the distance required to be left Tobesen the shoots. What plant can then re- 
quire more than the sugar cane—a plant throwing forth a quantity of vegetation 
prouounced by Humboldt to be unequaled by any other—and, indeed, when we 
reflect that, from six to eight thousand gallons of juice must have been obtained 
from some acres of the soil of Louisiana, we can well believe it. And yet this 
plant is allowed to grow in the row about four times as thick as Indian corn—a 
plant not yielding a tenth or twentieth part of its juice—and a reed also which 
we know is dwarfed and rendered altogether unfruitful by being left too thick. 
Of this fact, however, you cannot convince a child or a negro—and, year after 

ear, Cuffy leaves five and six stalks in a place instead of two, and, year after year, 

is corn fires, and makes him nothing but nubbins. Corn and cane are both reeds 
requiring the same cultivation, and secreting, to a great degree, the same vegeta- 
ble principles. There has been this season great complaints of the want of seed 
cane, and yet I have no hesitation in saying, that if the seed cane planted in this 
parish had been pianted at proper distances in the row, and between the rows, 
the quantity of sugar made from it would have been at Jeast double. I asked a 
planter some time since what he would do if he saw his overseer hauling half of 
his seed cane to the bayou, and coolly throwing it in. His reply was—* I would 
dismiss the d d fool on the instant.” ‘ Well,” replied I, ‘‘he is doing far 
worse with your plants, for he is putting them triple in the row; he will thus re- 
quire thrice the proper quantity of hauling from the mat; thrice the time of 
planting or dropping; not get a better stand: (for it isa fact that three canes 
planted together seldom produce more good eyes than one good cane, from the 
soil not being able to lie as close up to the plant, and thus produce that curious 
vegetative stimulus afforded by the close contact of the earth to the seed, well 
known to all men of any experience in vegetable physiology,) exhaust the land 
more by producing hard bagene fibre instead of juice; and, after all, not make 
as much sugar to the acre, and of an inferior quality.” Now, as vouchers that 
the above statements are facts, I could give the authority of many of our best 
living planters—and more especially three of the very best (universally acknow- 
ledged as such) of this parish—alas! now no more. The late Agricol Fuselier, 
the late Honore Carlin, and the late Charles Gravemberg. 


As a general rule, cane should be planted six or seven feet apart, and the thick- 
ness in the row graduated by the capacity of the soil; for the common prairie 
soil, a single cane is sufficient; the wood lands will support one and a half, and 
some of them two. It is a good plan in new land to plant two rows of cane and 
two of corn alternately; but it does not suit old ground, where, in fact, the rows 
ought to be somewhat narrower, so as to shade the earth, the sooner to prevent 
the too rapid evaporation of the moisture during the burning summer months, 
rendering the cave hard and juiceless. 

{ can remember when the cane was planted two feet apart, and double in the 
row. Ina wet season it could not be cultivated, and the cane grew not much 
higher than the crop grass that sprung up with it. The following calculations 
may serve to show the planter the small number of large succulent cane that is 
required to make a hogsbead of sugar: A cane six feet six inches in height, and 
about seven inches in diameter, will weigh some six or seven pounds, and yield 
one half gallon of juice. One gallon of good juice will make a pound of sugar, 
nearly so—it does it eesily in the West Indies—so that it only requires 2,000 
canes to make 1,000 weight of sugar. Thus 4,000 canes on an acre would give 
2,000 weight; this taking the rows at six feet, would not require as much as two 
canes to the foot. 

I feel confident, Mr. Editor, in advancing the above opinions, as to the frequent 
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great waste of plant cane, from many experiments of my own, and from the opi- 
nions of the very best planters with whom I have been acquainted. 
A Creore PLanter. 


2—MODE OF PLANTING COTTON. 


There are as many different ideas about the culture of cotton as there are va- 
rieties of the plant. We have already published the of two successful 
planters, and we present below the plan of a‘ Mississippi planter. We wish to 
collect information on this important subject from every quarter, that in the mul- 
titude of suggestions we may ultimately arrive at tenth, We invite planters to 
correspond with us as to their plans sad resiilis. diel? of the South. 

I will now give my mode of preparing land, and cultivating cotton, which I 
have tried for several years. After pursuing different plans, I have fallen back 
on the old one as the best. About the riddle of January or Ist of February, I 
commence throwing four furrows together with a turning plow—rows, of course, 
laid off agreeably to the strength of the land; about the last of March, I com- 
mence turning out the middles, which makes the ridge complete and new ey 
to the top; from the 5th to the 10th of April, I plant, by opening the ridge wit 
a very sinall scooter, covering with a wooden harrow, which leaves the whole 
ridge clean and clear of clods. About the time half the seed make their appear- 
auce above the ground, J put every hand to scraping it out with the hoes. I ge- 
nerally finish in ten days, or two weeks at furthest, Meanwhile, I work out 
my corn, and then return to my cotton with turning plows, and bar it off; follow 
with the hoes, chop through, leaving about two stalks in a place, and take all the 
grass from the drills, the plows covering up all in the middles. I then return to 
my corn, and work it out. By this time my cotton is large enough to receive 
dirt. 1 put the mould-board to the cotton, and throw the dirt back, and plow 
out the middles, following with the hoes; thin it very nearly to a stand, and cover 
up what grass there may be left in the drill by the plows. Thenceforward I 
manage it according to the season. If dry, I run sweeps until laid by; if wet, I 
endeavor to keep my ridges well up with the turning plows, so as to keep the wa- 
ter drained from the cotton. About the first of August I top it, wet or dry, which 
I consider a great advantage, checking the growth of the stalk, causing the forms 
to stick better, and bolls to mature sooner, 

In conclusion, I would suggest to all those pretending to cultivate eighteen and 
twenty acres to the hand, to drop six or eight acres, and sow it in oats for their 
stock, which will answer a double purpose—resting their land, and keeping their 
mules, cows, and year old hogs in good order, (giving them salt,) until frost. My 
oat field is as valuable to me as the same land would be in corn. 

I omitted to say, in its place, that in scraping my cotton out with hoes, it gave 
my team a good resting spell, very much needed about that time. 

Yours, &c., 
BE. Jenxiss. 

Choctaw County, Miss., Jan., 1851, 


3.—TOPPING COTTON—EXPERIMENT Il. 


Topped two rows and skipped two, throughout—in all thirty-six rows, 144 
yards long. 





Topped. Untopped. 
I 6 ws cp gnennnsntn belpnante< dimes 125 pounds......... 134 pounds. 
RE lS TS 80 C, amieioied 86 “ 
adden damilindaane 60«itn abt inieenealdl 42 © osetia 43 “ 
elite Ral ME tae Fine itp A I Ie cal 4% « 
| ESE AS” Sea Se Pe eh 272 
258 
NIN a can wankiitione* os. cen peeeseptpr ss cceeedns aewahne «-+--14§ pounds 


difference in favor of not topping. Which is about 5.3 per cent. loss by topping. 
The season from the time of topping until the crop was matured was dry. 
The cotton was picked over once in August, before the rows for experiment 
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were stacked off, and as I had no confidence in the accuracy of the result, I ex- 
cluded it frem the account given above. P } 

In looking over my communication of last year, I perceive that the difference 
per vent. was calculated upon the whole amount of cotton in the experiment, 
when it should have been calculated upon the largest of the two amounis in each 
experiment. When calculated properly, the difference per cent. would be in the 
first experiment 2.55 per cent., risa of * 1,3 per cent.,” and in the last (the 
one of 1849) 1.9 per cent., instead of “ 0.96 per cent.” 

In the experiments for the years 1848 and 1849, the cotton was topped the 
10th of August. Thinking that this was too late, I topped in the experiment of 
1850, the 15th of July. The loss was more than in 1849 in proportion of 5.3 te 
1.9 per cent. 

In 1849, the “‘ season was very wet,” and there was a lossof 1.9 per cent. In 
1850, the season was “very dry,” and there was a loss of 5.3 percent. Now, 
sir, I am satisfied that a planter not only loses his labor in topping, but loses from 
two to six per cent., according to the circumstances of the season. I shall not, 
however, cease experimenting, but continue for several years to come, should I 
live, and hope that others may be induced to make similar experiments, and let 
the planting public know the result. I would again insist upon accuracy. 

One friend wrote, asking me to pull off the suckers, sayin that he had been 
greatly benefited by topping cotton in Stewart county, and pulling off all the 
suckers. I did not do this, as I knew that southern planters would not take this 
trouble, for it would require quite as much labor as to pick the cotton after it was 
open. 

Prhe friend alluded to spoke of the latitude of Athens, supposing, doubtless, 
that the experiments were made in or near that place. My family residence is 
in Athens, but my planting interest is in the upper part of Crawford county, 
about a degree and a half below Athens, in latitude 32 deg. 36 m. 

Wituiams RutsHerrorp, Jr. 

Crawford County, Jan. 9, 1851. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1—THE DISEASES OF NEGROES—PULMONARY CONGESTIONS, 
PNEUMONIA, &c. 


No, 11,* 


One of the most formidable complaints among negroes, more fatal than any 
other, is congestion of the lungs; or, what European writers would call false 
pleurisy, or peri-pneumonia notha. It is often called cold plague, typhus pneu- 
monia, bilious pleurisy, &c., according to its particular type and the circumstances 
attending it; sometimes the head complains more than any other part, and it then 
bears the misnomer, “ head pleurisy.” It occurs, mostly, in winter and spring, 
batis met with at every season of the year, when cold nights succeed to warm 
days. Itis more,common among those who sleep in open houses, without suffi- 
cient fires to keep them warm and comfortable. It is seldom observed among 
negroes who inhabit log cabins, with cemented or clay floors, or warm houses 
made of brick, or any material to exclude the cold wind and air. The frame 
houses, with = weather-boarding and loose floors, admitting air both at the 
sides and from below, are buildings formed in ignorance of the peculiar physiolo- 
gical laws of the negro’s organization, and are the fruitful sources of many of his 
most dangerous diseases. 

Want of sufficient fires and warm blankets, is also another cause of thoracic 
complaints. The negro’s lungs, except when the body is warmed by exercise, 
are very sensitive to the impressions of cold air. When not working or taking 
exercise, they always crowd around a fire, even in comparatively warm weather, 
and seem to take a positive pleasure in breathing heated air and warm smoke. In 





* By Dr. Cartwright, of New-Orleans. 
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cold weather, instead of sleeping with their feet to the fire, as all other kinds of 

ple do, whether civilized or savage, they turn their head to the fire—evi- 
dently for the satisfaction of inhaling warm air, as congenial to their lungs, in re- 
pose, as it is to infants. In bed, when disposing themselves for sleep, the young 
and old, male and female, instinctively cover their heads and faces, as if to insure 
the inhalation of warm, impure air, loaded with carbonic acid and aqueous vapor. 
The natural effect of this practice is, imperfect atmospherization of the blood— 
one of the heaviest chains that binds the negro to slavery. In treating, therefore, 
their pulmonary affections, the important fact should be taken into consideration, 
that cold air is inimical to the lungs of healthy negroes when the body is in repose 
and not heated by exercise, and consequently more prejudicial in the diseases of 
those organs. A small, steady fire, a close room, ond pla of thick blanket cov- 
ering, aided with hot stimulating teas, are very essential means in the treatment 
of the pulmonary congestions to which their lungs are so prone. An accurate 
diagnosis, whether the complaint be a mere congestion, pleuritis or pneumonia, 
is not of much practical importance in the first instance, because, whether it be 
one or the other, warm air is equally essential, and warm stimulating teas to de- 
termine to the surface, Itis proper first to warm the body by external means 
and stimulating drinks, after which, an emetic, followed by a purgative of a mild 
kind, will be beneficial. When there is pain in taking a full inspiration, a mode- 
rate blood-letting from the arm, followed by half grain or grain doses of tartar 
emetic, repeated at intervals of au hour or two, and combined with a little ano- 
dyne, to prevent its running off by the bowels, will be found a very effectual 
remedy in subduing inflammation and promoting expectoration. In the typhoid 
forms of pneumonia, the quinine, in efficient doses, combined with camphor, aro- 
matics and calomel, is generally the best practice. Bleeding is not admissible in 
this form of pneumonia, otherwise they bear blood-letting in chest complaints 
much better than any others. But even in these, they will not bear repeated 
blood-letting, as the white race do. 


BILIOUS AND ADYNAMIC FEVERS—REMITTENTS AND INTERMITTENTS. 


The next class of complaints to which they are mostly liable, are bilious and 
adynamic fevers—remittents and intermittents. Evacuating the stomach and 
bowels by a mild emetico-cathartic, combined with a weak anodyne carminative, 
to prevent its excessive action, is generally the best medicine to begin with; 
for, whatever be the type of the fever, as negroes are hearty eaters, it will be an 
advantage, in the after treatment of the case, to have the prime vie cleared of 
their load of undigested food, and the superabundant mucosities poured out into 
the alimentary canal, of a people so phlegmatic, when attacked with a fever sus- 
pending digestion and interrupting absorption. 

For this purpose, a combination of ipecacuanha, rhubarb and cream of tartar, 
each half a drachm, and a tea-spoonful of paregoric, in ginger or pepper tea, is a 
very safe and effectual medicine. It will vomit, if there be bile or much mucosi- 
ty, and will afterwards act on the bowels, promote secretion of urine, and deter- 
mine to the surface; after which, a dose or two of quinine will generally effect a 
cure. Calomel is used too indiscriminately in the treatment of their diseases ; 
nevertheless, in obstinate cases, itis not to be dispensed with. Negroes are very 
liable to become comatose, particularly after watery operations, or in torpid states 
of the liver. Sach cases are best treated by a combination of calomel, camphor, 
capsicum, quinine and laudanum, and a blister to the back ef the neck. Cold 
water to the head is dangerous. Nearly all their complaints bear stimulating, 
aromatic substances much better than similar affections among white people, 
and will not tolerate evacuations so well. The pure anti-phlogistic treatment 
by evacuations, cold air, starvation and gum water, so effectual in the inflamma- 
pe complaints of the hematose white man, will soon sink them into hopeless 
collapse. Even under the use of anti-phlogistics in their inflammatory complaints, 
pepper or ginger tea, or some stimulant, is necessary to support the vital actions, 
which would soon fail under such insipid drinks as gum water. The reason of 
this is, that the fluids and all the secretions are more acrid than those of the white 
man. In the latter, the langs consume more oxygen; the blood is redder and 
more stimulating. and all the fluids more bland and sweet; whereas, in the ne- 
gro, the deficient hematosis renders the blood less stimulating, and requires ac.id 
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and piquant substances addressed to the digestive system to supply the stimulus 
that would otherwise be derived from the air in the lungs. Although they are 
so liable to congestive and bilious fevers—remittents and intermittents—they are 
not liable to the dreaded e/ vomito, or yellow fever. At least, they have it so 
lightly, that I have never seen a negro die with black vomit, although I have wit- 
nessed a number of yellow fever oa. This is a strong proof against the 
identity of yellow fever and the o fevers just nanied. 


SCROFULA, ETC. 


Like children, negroes are very liable to colics, cramps, convulsions, worms, 
Gopcler and nervous affections, sores, biles, warts, and other diseases of the skin. 
crofula is very common among them. Rickets, diseases of the spine aad hip- 
joint, and white swellings are notuncommon. They are also subject to the goitre. 
All very fat negroes, except women who have passed the prime of life, are un- 
healthy and scrofulous. The great remedy for the whole tribe of their scrofulous 
affections, without which all other remedies do very little good, is sunshine. The 
solar rays is one of the most efficient therapeutic agents in the treatment of many 
other affections to which they are liable. A good, wholesome, mixed diet, warm 
clothing, warm, dry lodgings and inunction of the skin with oleaginous substances, 
and occasional tepid baths of salt and water, are also very necessary remedies. 
The limits of this report will not permit me to go into details of familiar treat- 
ment, as the use of iodine and the usual remedies. 


FRAMBASIA, PIAN, OR YAWS. 


The Frambesia, Pian, or Yaws, is a disease thought to be peculiar to negroes. 

I have seen it in its worst form in the West Indies. I have occasionally met 
with it in its modified form in the states of Mississippi and Louisiana, where it is 
commonly mistaken for syphilis. It is a contagious disease, communicable b 

contact among those who greatly neglect cleanliness. Children are liable to it 
as well as adults. It is supposed to be communicable, in a modified form, to the 
white race, among whom it resembles pseudo-syphilis or some disease of the 
nose, throat or larynx. Further observations are wanting in regard to it. It is 
said to be very prevalent in Tamaulipas in Mexico, attacking the nose and throat, 
in the first instance, very similar to secondary syphilitic affections, without ever 
having appeared on the genital organs at all, except in the —— of a slight herpes 
preputialis. According to my experience, no other remedies have been found to 
make the least impression upon it but the deuto-chloride of mercury, combined 
with guaiacum and dulcamara. Our: planters do not go to the North or to 
Europe to learn the art of making sugar, cotton, rice, and tobacco, but they 
send their sons there to study medicine in the hospitals, where nearly all the dis- 
eases they see arise from causes unknown on our plantations—want of food, fire, 
and the common necessaries of life. Very good physicians they might be, if they 
staid there; but, on returning home, they have to study medicine over again in 
the school of experience, before they can practice with success, particularly 
among negroes. It would be very strange, that among the whole multitude of 
medical schools in the United States, there is not one that has made any special 
provision for instruction in regard to three millions of people in the Southern 
states, representing half the value of Southern property, differently organized in 
mind and body from any other people, and having diseases requiring peculiar 
treatment,—if it were not for the well-known fact of the predominance of a most 
erroneous hypothesis among statesmen, divines, and other classes of people nearly 
everywhere, ‘ That there are no radical or physical differences in mankind, other 
than those produced by external circumstances, and that the treatment applicable 
to the white man would be just as good, under similar external circumstances, 
for the negro.’ This false hypothesis is at the root of the doctrine that the liberty 
and political institutions so beneficial to the white man, would be equally bene- 
ficial to the negro—that there is no internal or physical difference between the 
two races. The every-day experience of the Southern people, where the two 
races dwell together, prove this hypothesis to be unfounded; whereas its fallacy 
is not so apparent to the people of the North and of Europe, where only one race 
of mankind is found in numbers sufficient to make comparisons between the two, 
Hence they have not the data toarrive at the truth and nothing to correct the errone- 
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ous views that a false dogma has given them in regard to negro slavery, But it 
is most strange that our institations for medical learning, South, should be as 
nothing, with sach ample materials around them, to overturn an hypothesis found- 
ed in gross ignorance of the anatomy and poe a African race—an hy- 
pothesis threatening to cause a disruption of our government, one that 
could be disproved and pet down forever at the dissecting table ; as it also could 
be by contrasting the phenomena drawn from dzily observations taken 

three millions of negroes in health and disease, with the phenomena already drawn 
from observations of the white race; and thereby proving the difference of organi- 
zation in mind and body between the two races. Stranger still, that our South- 
ern schools in Medicine should be content to linger behind those of the North, 
without even the hope of rivaling them in the numbers of their students, when a 
provision for including in their course of instruction, the three millions of people in 
our midst not eared for by any school, would, in time, put them far a-head by at- 
tracting the current of students South, who have heretofore been attracted to the 
North. Some provision in our schools especially devoted to the anatomy and 
physiology of our negroes,—to the treatment of their diseases,—to the best means 
to prevent sickness among them,—to improve their condition, and at the same time 
to make them more valuable to their owners, and governed with more ease and 
safety,—would be sending science into a new and wide field of usefulness to reap 
immense benefits for the millions of both races inhabiting the South. 


NEGRO CONSUMPTION. 


Negro consumption is a disease almost unknown to medical men of the Nor- 
thern states and Europe. A few Southern physicians have acquired some valu- 
able information concerning it from personal experience and observation; bat 
this knowledge is scattered in fragments about, and has never be en condensed in a 
form to make it of much practical utility. Some physicians, looking upon negro 
consumption through Northern books, suppose it to be a variety of phthisis pul- 
monalis—but it has no form or resemblance to the phthisis of the white race, ex- 
cept in the emaciation, or when it is complicated with the relics of pneumonia or 
a badly-cured pleurisy. Others regard it as a dyspepsia or some disease of the 
liver or stomach ; the French call it mal d’estomac. But dyspepsia is not a disease 
of the negro; it is, par excellence, a disease of the Anglo-Saxon race. I have 
never seen a well-marked case of dyspepsia among the blacks. It isa disease 
that selects its victims from the most intellectual of mankind, passing by the igno- 
rant and unreflecting. 

The popular opinion is, that negro consumption is caused by dirt-eating. The 
eati ng of dirt is not the cause, but only one of the effects—a mere symptom, which 
may or may not attend it. As in pica, there is often a depraved appetite for sub- 
stances not nutritious, as earth, chalk, lime, etc.; butoftener, as in malacia, a de- 
praved appetite for nutritious substances to a greater degree, than for non-nutri- 
tious. In negro consumption the patients are generally hearty eaters of all kinds of 
food ; but there are exceptions. 

The disease may be detected, at a very early stage of its existence, by the pale, 
whitish color of the mucous membrane lining the gums and the inside of the 
mouth, lips and cheeks: so white are the mucous surfaces, that some overseers 
call it the paper-gum disease. It can be detected, however, in its incipient state, 
by making the patient ascend a flight ofstairs; the pulse will be accelerated from 
eighty or ninety beats, to an hundred and thirty or forty. All kinds of active ex- 
ercise will greatly accelerate the pulse, that of walking up hill or up stairs more 
than any other. The skin is ashy, pale and dry; the veins of the head are dis- 
tended and show more than in health; occasionally during the day, there is some 
heat of the skin and febrile excitement; the blood is poor, pale and thin, in the 
advanced stages, containing very few red globules; but the pathognomonic symp- 
toms of the complaint are the acceleration of the pulse on exercise and the white- 
ness of the lining membrane of the cheeks, lips and gums; the lining membrane 
of the eye-lids is also pale and whitish. It is of importance to know the pathog- 
nomonic signs in its early stages, not only in regard to its treatment, but to detect 
impositions, as negroes afflicted with the complaint are often for sale; the acce- 
leration of the pulse on exercise incapacitates bets for labor, as they quickly give 
out and have to leave their work. This induces their owners to sell them, 
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although they may not know the cause of their inability to labor. Many of the 
negroes brought South for sale are in the incipient stage of the disease; they are 
found to be inefficient laborers, and are sold in consequence thereof. 

In order to be able to prevent or cure any malady, it is necessary to know its 
cause and itsseat. The seat of negro gonemption is not in the lungs, stomach, 
liver, or any organ of the body, but in the mind, and its cause is generally misman- 
agement or government on the part of the master, and superstition or dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the negro. The patients themselves believe that the 
are poisoned ; they are right, but it is not the gf but the mind that is poisoned. 
Negroes are very jealous and suspicious ; hence, if they are slighted or imposed on 
in any way, or over-tasked, or do not get what they call their rights, they are apt 
to fall into a morbid state of mind, with suikiness and dissatisfaction very plainly 
depicted in their countenances. It is bad government to let them remain in this 
sulky, dissatisfied mood, without inquiring into its causes and removing them; 
otherwise, its long continuance leads to the disease under consideration. They 
fancy, that their fellow-servants are against them, that their master or overseer 
cares nothing for them or is prejudiced against them, and that some enemy on the 
plantation or in the neighborhood has tricked them, that is, laid poison for them 
to walk over, or given it to them in their food or drinks. On almost every large 
plantation there is one or more negroes, who are ambitious of being considered in 
the character of conjurers—in order to gain influence and to make the others fear 
and obey them. The influence that these pretended conjurers exercise over their 
fellow servants would not be credited by persons unacquainted with the super- 
stitious mind of the negro. Nearly all, particularly those who have passed the 
age of puberty, a”. at times kept in constant dread and terror by the conjurers. 
These impostors, like all other impostors, take advantage of circumstances to 
swell their importance and to inculcate a belief in their miraculous powers to 
bring good or evil upon those they like or dislike. It may be thought that the 
old superstition about conjuration has passed away with the old stock of native 
Africans ; but it is too deeply radicated in the negro intellect to pass away; in- 
telligent negroes believe in it, who are ashamed to acknowledge it. The effect 
of such a superstition—a firm belief that he is poisoned or conjured—upon the 
patient's mind, already in a morbid state and his health affected from hard usage, 
over-tasking or expusure, want of wholesome food, good clothing, warm, comfort- 
able lodging, with the distressing idea, that he is an object of hatred or dislike, 
but to his master and fellow servants, and has no one to befriend him, tends di- 
rectly to generate that erythism of mind, which is the essential cause of negro 
consumption. This erythism of mind, like the erythism of the gravid uterus in 
delicate females, often causes a depraved appetite for earth, chalk, lime and such 
indigestible substances. The digestive passages, in both cases, become coated 
with acescent mucosities or clogged with saburricious matters. Natural instinct 
leads such patients to absorbents to correct the state of the stomach. 

In the depraved appetite caused by pregnancy, or in young women afflicted 
with leucorrhea, true art improves upon instinct, or the natural medication of 
the patients themselves, by substituting magnesia, cathartics, bitters and tonics. 
But for the same morbid appetite in negro consumption, the natural medication, 
resorted to by the instinctive wants of the patient, is mistaken for the cause of the 
disease. It is not only earth or clay that the patients have an appetite for, but, 
like chlorotic girls, they desire vinegar, pepper, salt, and stimulants. Their skins 
are dry, proving wantof cutaneous exhalation; very little aqueous vopor is thrown 
off from the lungs, owing to their inability to take exercise. Consequently, de- 
fluxions occur on the mucous coat of the digestive passages, from want of action 
ofthe skin and lungs; the mucosity, lining the intestinal canal, interrupts the ab- 
sorption of chyle—the blood becomes impoverished, and the body wastes away 
from interstitial absorption and want of nutriment. 

As far as medication is concerned, I have found a combination of tartar emetic 
half grain, capsicum five grains, a teaspoonful ef charcoal, a tablespoonful of 

um guaiacum, three times a day, a good remedy ; also, rabbing the whole sur- 
ace of the body over with some oily substance. But there are various other rem- 
edies, as purgatives, tonics, &c., should be assisted by removing the original cause 
of the dissatisfaction or trouble of mind, and by using every means to make the 
patient comfortable, satisfied and happy. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


RAIL-ROAD CONVENTION IN NEW-ORLEANS. 
NEW-ORLEANS AND ATTAKAPAS RAIL-ROAD. 


We chronicled in our numbers for June and July the particulars of the very interesting 
Rail-Road Convention, which was held in April last, for the purpose of constructing a 
rail-road to Jackson, Mississippi, but which was afterwards enlarged, so as to admit the 
consideration, to a limited extent, of many other tributaries and contiguous routes. 

We have now the delightful satisfaction of adverting to another great movement in 
Louisiana, and of detailing the particulars of another great convention, seeking to con- 
nect the city of New-Orleans with the interior and north-west parishes of the state, and 
with Texas. This convention assembled on Wednesday, the 4th of June, and included 
representatives from many of the richest parishes of the state, and in numbers highly re- 
spectable. We question if so mach wealth was ever before brought together in the per- 
sons of a rail-road delegation. Scarcely a man whose fortune was not ample. Many 
were the largest landed proprietors in Louisiana. The sum totals of these properties 
could not have fallen short of $10,000,000. It more likely reached $15,000,000, a sum 
sufficient to build the rail-road ten times over! 

But what was far more agreeable to us than anything else, was to find that the men 
were citizens of the state, burn on her soil, identical with her in interest, clinging to her 
with all the pride of state love and attachment,—Creoles alike of French and American 
extraction, uniting heart and hand, without jealousy or rivalry, and for one great purpose. 
This is, indeed, an epoch over which to rejoice. Hitherto we were told that Northern en- 
terprise had done everything for Louisiana; that without it she must relapse back into 
her quagmires and her swamps, Well, the tide has turned. The Creoles have come 
up, with energy and enthusiasm, and with one accord, to the rescue of the city and the 
state from the most alarming symptoms of decline. God bless you, gentlemen. There is 
other enterprise in the world than that which is imported, and you are provingit. Ad- 
here to the good work. Through evil or through good report, your destiny is here. In 
the day of tribulation you, at least, cannot, if you would, fly. 


We proceed to give the particulars of the Convention’s doings : 


President—Maunsel White, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—Judge Overton, St. Landry; Gen. Declouet, St. Martin; Gov. Mouton, La- 
fayette ; O. Cornay, Esq., St. Mary’s; J. W. Tucker, Lafourche; W. Jukinor, Terrebonne ; 
Dr. Kirtridge, Assumption: D. F. Kenner, Ascension; Ambrose Lanfear, St. Charles; A. D. 
Crossman, First Municipality; L. Mathews, Second Municipality ; E. Lesseps, ‘Third Municipal - 
ity; A. Boutee, Gretna; A. B. Segar, Algiers; H. E. Lawrence, City of Lafayette ; Judge Wood- 
ruff, Parish of Jefferson; G. Leroy, —. 

Secretaries—John E King. of St. Landry; Robert Taylor, Lafayette; Dr. Hawkins, Lafay - 
ette; John Burns, New-Orleans; Frederick L. Gates, St. Martin. 

Col, White, on taking the chair, addressed the Convention as follows : 

Gentlemen—I return you my sincere thanks for the high honor of being called on to preside 
over this large and intelligent body. 1 shail endeavor to perform the duties imposed on me with 
fidelity, and all the ability I can command. The subject which assembles you together is one of 
great importance, not only to the city, but to the State of Louisiana and the whole Southwest. 
I trust, geutlemen, in view of its importance, that you have come here to act, act, act! A few 
months ago, | had the honor to be a member of a Convention which assembled at Memphis, for 
the purpose of constructing a rail-road from the valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. 
That road has not yet been started, and this state and city have now an opportunity of laying the 
first rails of this great road, by carrying through the great enterprise, which it is the object of 
this Convention to further and promote. Let us then, geutlemen, co-operate in this great enter- 
prise with ardor, enthusiasm, and determination. Let us, too, after having performed the duties 
for which we are convened, go home to our constituents, and urge them to action on this subject. 
Let us bestow our votes on no cundidates for office, who are not committed in favor of this enter- 
prise. Gentlemen, I trust your proceedings will be harmonious and satisfactory. 

M. M. Cohen, ou behalf of his co-delegates, submitted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That a Rail-Road shall be built from New-Orleans to Washington, in the parish of 


St. Landry. 
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2. That a Committee, to be called the “ Permanent Committee of the Opelousas, Attakapas 
and New-Orleans Rail Road,” be appointed by the President of this Convention, whose mem- 
bers shall consist of ——. 

3. That said Committee shall be apportioned among the several parishes, represented in this 
Convention, on the basis adopted for voting. 

4, That they shall procure surveys of the route, and estimate of costs of constructing the 
road ; and devise the ways and means of defraying the expenses of said surveys and estimates, 
and of all the preliminary expenditures to be incurred in promoting the objects of the Con- 
vention. 

5. That they shall take the necessary steps to procure such legislation as may be required in 
the premises. 

6. ‘That they shall frame a provisional act of incorporation, and apply to the police hag od 
each parish, and to the municipal corporations of New-Orleans, for grants proportionate to their 
interests in the Opelousas, Attakapas and New-Orleans Rail-Road, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses contemplated by the fourth resolution. 

7. That when the Company shall be incorporated and organized, said Committee shall resign 
their trust, and place the said surveys and estimates, with the amount of their expenditures, in 
the hands of the stockholders, or their proper representatives, who;shall have authority to de- 
cide the precise line of the road. 


Judge Moore, of St. Mary’s, then took the stand, and addressed the Convention. 

He said that the object of the Convention was an important one, and the time for action had 
arrived. The people of the South have slumbered until the North has gone far ahead of us in 
the making of canals and rail-roads, and other portions of the South have far out-stripped us in 
the great race of competition. Passing from generalities to particulars, he would state that the 
object contemplated by the Convention was the building of a rail-road, from a poiut on the Mis- 
aissippi River, opposite this city, to Washington, six miles beyond Opelousas. The distance 
was 172 miles ; 90 of that was on a prairie country, presenting few, if any obstacles; and even in 
the other portion of the road the engineering difficulties were extremely slight. The whole of 
the route was said to be a better one than could be found for the laying of a road in any other 
portion of the United States, and appeared to have been especially designed by Providence for 
that use. The expense of making the road was put down at $1,600,000—a large estimate in his 
opinion. The Judge then made a rough calculation of the travel, the business it would command 
in the conveyance of sugar, molasses, cattle, and other articles, from the interior of the country, 
and estimated that the profits of the road, after its completion, would be at least 12 per cent. 
over and above the expeuse of transportation. Judge Moore then spoke of the various plans which 
had been suggested for the raising of the required funds, and concluded by referring to the im- 
provements which had taken place within the period of his recollection. 


When he first ascended the Mississippi, there was not a white inhabitant living on its banks— 
save at New Madrid—all the way up tothe mouth of the Ohio. In 1812, the first steamboat 
landed at the New-Orleans Levee, and he (the speaker) was one of her passengers. Then there 
were but a few thousand inhabitants in the whole valley of the Mississippi, where now existed 
a happy population of at least ten millions, Such had Leen the improvement which had taken 
place within a few years, under the sanction of our great and glorious Union—a Union which, 
he trusted, would be perpetual. 

Judge Moore took his seat amid loud applause. 

Governor Mouton, being loudly called for, was determined not to tire the patience of the Con- 
vention by a long speech. 

He liked the way things had thus far been conducted, It augured well for the contemplated 
project. Speeches will not make rail-roads, and as to acts, we of the country are in earnest. 
Our people believe in the feasibility of the contemplated road; they believe that the business 
which would spring up, would be amply sufficient to furnish it an adequate support, and so be- 
lieving, they are willing to contribute their full quota uf the funds required for its construction. 
Full of this faith and these assurances, they say, tax us! Tax us, because we are sure that the 
result will be to our advantage. Tax us, because we are willing to hazard something where the 
prospect ef so great a boon is held out before us. We wish to meet the city half-way in this 
great enterprise ; we wish to contribute our share, and let her contribute her share. If she re- 
fuses, we may build a road to Berwick Bay, and the Yankees will come with their schooners and 
notions, and meet us there for the purposes of trade. But we are not satisfied with this; we 
have somethirg of a state pride, and according to that, we wish the road to be extended to this 
city.—the great commercial emporium of the South. 

fter a few further remarks, Gov. Mouton couciuded, amid loud applause. 

Mr. King. of St Landry, read the following names of the members composing the Permanent 
Committee, appointed by the President, in accordance with the resolution, offered by Mr. Cohen 
on the first day of the Convention : 

First Municipality, M.O. H. Norton and J. B. Bellocq; Second Municipality, M. M. Cohen 
and J, W. Stanton; Tnird Municipality, Buckner H. Payne and Alex. Lesseps; Algiers, R. F. 
Nichols and J. Bernard ; Gretna, 8. Benoit ; Jefferson Parish, Benj. Buisson’ and Prof. C. Forshey; 
St. Charles, Ambrose Lanfear and Judge Labranche; Ascension, Duncan F. Kenner and John 
Thebank ; Lafayette, A. Mouton and Joaquin Revillon; St. Landry, E. H. Martin and J, C. An- 
derson; St. Martin, Alex. Declouet and John Moore; St. Mary’s, F. D. Richardson and John 
B. Murphy ; Terrebonne, J. C. Potts and J. H, Hanna; Lafourche, Geo. 8. Guion and A, Collins, 


Peter Conrey, Jr., with a few pertinent remarks, introduced the following resolutions, on be- 
half of a meeting of the delegates from New-Orleans, Lafayette, Algiers and Gretua: 

Resolved, That the delegates from New-Orleans, Lafayette, Algiers and Gretna, have witness- 
ed, with great gratification, the manifestations of zeal evinced! by their co-delegates, from the 
other parishes represented in the Convention, 

Resolved, That the delegates from the above-named places will meet the delegates from dis- 
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tant parishes with heart and hand, and will cordially co-operate with them in promoting the 


Sm of the Convention. 

esolved, That the delegates from New-Orleans, Lafayette, Algiers and Gretna, doubt not that 
the pari of Orleans and Jefferson will fully and fa:thfully sustain their representatives in 
pledging them, as we now do, to a generous and equitable contribution towards the construction 
of the New-Orleans, Attakapas and Opelousas Raii-Road. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

J. H. Hanna, of Terrebonne, introduced the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas, the probable route of the rail-road through the parish of Terrebonne will leave 
Houma about seven miles south ; be it 

Resolved, That the Permanent Committee be instructed to provide for a branch road to said 
town, as it would develop a section of the parish now producing five thousand hogsheads of su- 
gar, and will be the means of uniting the whole parish in support of the main road, ard thereby 
secure the means, promptly and certainly, that said parish should contribute to its construction. 


The resolution was then unanimonsly adopted. 

There being calls for Mr. Buckner Payne, that gentleman briefly addressed the Convention- 
He said it was a matter of great gratification to him to witness the unanimity, and prompt and busi- 
ness-like manner with which they had so far prosecuted the objects of the Convention. It would 
convince the people of other states that Louisiana knew how to carry out a business-operation 
with promptness. He felt deeply grateful to the gentlemen from the country for the kindness 
extended to him while among them. He had often addressed them already, and he hoped they 
would call upon another person to speak, with whose views they were not so familiar as with his. 
He had already made up his mind that the New-Orleans, Attakapas and Opelousas Rail-Road 
would be constructed. 

Mr. Lawrence, of Lafayette, here came forward, and, with a few introductory remarks, read 
the following, which was received with evident good feeling, and not a little amusement : 


To the People of Lowisiana, the Delegates of the New-Orleans, Attakapas and Opelousas Rail- 
Road, and the Citizens of New-Orleans : 


] request respectfully to submit to your deliberation and mature consideration, the following 


resolutions : 

1. Lhereby propose and agree to construct a rail-road from the city of New-Orleans to the 
Texas boundary, running through Attakapas, Opelousas and Red River, to be finished and com- 
pleted to Opelousas in three years, to the Texas line in seven years, from the Ist of July, 1852. 

2. [hereby propose and agree to construct a rail-road from the city of New-Orleans to the 
Mississippi line, towards the town of Jacksun, by such route as the people may decide upon, to 
be half-finished within three years from the Ist of July, 1852, and completed, and the cars run- 
ning over it, in six years from said date. 

3. I propose and agree to make a strong, substantial and permanent embankment or levee, on 
both sides of the Mississippi River, from the Mississippi line to below the lowermost plantation 
on said river, to be constructed according to rational and practical plans, to be furnished by the 
Legislature, said levees to be completed within seven years from Ist July, 1852. 

And to guaranty the faithful performance of the above proposed work, I do bind myself to fur- 
nish good, solvent and responsible security for any amount that may be required. 

And in consideration of the immense pecuniary advantages that must arise to the state, and to 
every inhabitant of the state, upon the successful carrying out of these great and useful im- 
provements, | do require that the Legislature do cause to have passed such laws as will give the 
usual facilities necessary to carry out such undertakings toa ful ¢ lusion; and 1 do 
furthermore require that the state shall, on accepting my Offers, transfer to my credit ell of the 
swamps end other public lands, now in possession of the state of Louisiana, as a bonus for the 
carrying out of our great rail-road undertaking ; and also we require that the state shall use all 
ad influence to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, to endeavor to have the land 

ill passed, as introduced at the last session of Congress, granting and donating all the lands be- 
longing to the United States, lying in Louisiana, to our state; which said lands shall also be 
ceded, patented and transferred to me and my associates, as an additional bonus for the immense 
advantages to be derived by these great uodertakings being carried into operation and successful 
completion. These said rail-roads shall be granted for the term and period of twenty-five years, 
with a privilege of renewal of twenty additional years, and the state to purchase the roads and 


improvements, fixtures, &c., at a fair valuation, at the expiration of the charter. 
H. E. LAwRENcE. 





Glendy Barke, Esq., offsred a series of resolutions providing for the call of a General 
Rail-Road Convention at New-Orleans, on the first Monday in January next, which reso- 
lutions we have published in preceding pages of this number. He briefly urged the 
propriety of a large sympathy on the part of New-Orleans with the movements of her 
sister communities, and knew of nothing which could effect more good than a General 
Convention of the South and West. It would be in time to operate upon our Jegisla- 
ture in January. 

J. D. B. De Bow seconded the resolutions of Mr. Burke, in a speech upon the import- 
ance of railway communication, and alluded, with pride, to the spirit and enterprise of 


the present Convention. 
He believed that, like Rome, New-Orleans could not be made nor saved in a day; 


that we should not cut ourselves off from the sympathies of the South and the West; 
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that our movements must be on a gigantic scale, to-be commensurate with our duties and 
our dangers, We must send out our emissaries, like Mobile, Boston, and New-York, 
into all the interior states; that we had pledged to them aid and capital; that two or 
three millions were nothing; if twenty millions were necessary, we must give it. Mr. 
De Bow proceeded at length to illustrate and defend the resolutions. 

It was nothing to build a rail-road to Opelousas or to Mississippi, if we stop there, 
The projections are imperfect in themselves. The Opelousas road looks westward into 
Texas and California, thus realizing the grand scheme of an ultimate Pacific connection, 
The Jackson road finds its fruition at the Ohio, and on the shores of Lake Michigan, or 
oo the mountains of Virginia. These require the co-operation of other states. We 
should look even into Arkansas, and penetrate Missuuri through her limits. Here isa 
gtand programme laid out for the future labors of New-Orleans. Let her arouse like a 
strong man from his slambers, There is an enthusiasm at her heart, which needs but to 
be excited to beat high and strong. This is no time to mince words. The danger is 

ing. We are surrounded, and about to be cut off. The enemy thunders at the 
te. Allis not lost—no, not lost, if we are true to ourselves ; and if it were otherwise, 

tter, like men, to be said of us that we “foremost fighting fell,” than to yield without a 


struggle. 


Mr. Buckner H. Payne desired to make a few vegumks before the adoption of the resolutions, 
as he had a motion to make amendatory of them. time ago, some gentlemen from Texas, 
while on their way to the North, called upon him for the purpose of making some inquiries regard- 
ing the New-Orleans and Opelousas Rail Road. ‘The people of their section of Texas had heard 
of the enterprise, and it created considerable excit tamongthem. They requested those gen- 
tlemen to speak to him, (Mr. Payne,) and ascertain the course the people of Louisiana were 
likely to pursue in regard to the rail-road, and if it could not be continued to Texas, by the co- 
operation of the people of that state. The legislature and people of Texas were prepared to 
do their part, and would, no doubt, construct their end of the road. He would, therefore, move 
that the resolutions be amended so that a special invitation be given to the people of Texas to 
send delegates to the Convention, which would assemble in New-Orleans next January. 





Judge Moore then offered the following resolution, which, with the resolution of Mr. Burke, 
were carried unanimously. 

Resolved, That the said Committees be requested to correspond with the authorities of Texas, 
for the purpose of inviting that state to divert her public works so as to meet the extension of the 
New-Orleans, Attakapas and Opelousas Rail Road. 


Dr. J. T. Hawkins, of St. Mary, offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Convention do earnestly recommend the legislature of the state of Louis- 
iana to enact such laws, at its next session, as will submit the question of taxation, for the build- 
ing of rail-roads, to the people of the different parishes interested in their construction. 


The thanks of the Convention were tendered to Col. Maunsel White, for the able manner in 
which he presided over their deliberations. 


Judge Moore, in seconding the motion of thanks, paid a just and eloquent tribute to the char- 
acter and public spirit of Col. White. 


Mr. King, of St. Landry, offered a resolution, which was adopted, expressive of the satisfac- 
tion experienced by the country delegations, at the cordial manner in which they were received in 
New-Orleans. He introduced the resolution with a few happy and appropriate remarks, which 
were loudly applauded. 

Thanks were voted to the members of the press, to the Gas Company, for the light furnished 
by them, and to the Second Municipality Council, for the use of the Hall. 


The Convention then adjourned, to meet again in this city, on the second Monday of January 
next. 
The Committee of five, appointed by the chair, under the resolutions of Glendy Burke, 
Esq., are— 
Glendy Burke, Esq, ) 
Gov. Alex. Mouton, 
Committee on Convention. { Hon. A. D. Crossman, 
| J. D. B. De Bow, 
\ Col. C. 8. Tarpley, Mississippi. 
Buckner H. Payne, Agent to Texas. 


Louisiana, 


Thus closed this interesting Convention, after a sitting of two days, characterized by 
the reign of decorum and crder, and the utmost gentlemanly propriety. Long may its in- 
fluences be felt upon Louisiana. We shall have occasion frequently to refer hereafter to 
the progress of the movement, and will present all the statistics and facts that we can 
gather. 

15 VOL, I. 
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GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


RY AND ENTERPRISE. 


GLENDY BURKE, or New-Ornveans, Mercuast, 





WITH AP 
No 


In the progress of our sketches of citizens, 


ORTRAIT. 
8.* 


80 vitally interesting in the career of youth 


distinguished throughout the South for their | it was discovered that, like another South 
practical enterprise and public spirit, we | Sea Bubble,the grand mining schemes in 
had designed presenting together in this | Mexico, which had allured so many, and 
number the names of James Rogs and/ which were regarded among the most pro- 
GieNxpy Burks, more particularly for the mising speculations of the day, were on the 
active and important part they have taken | eve of exploding, and of carrying with them 
in promotion of the enlarged system of in-| Among the unfor 
ternal improvements, upon which our city is | tunate individuals, when the crisis came at 
now about to embark, and which was so | last, was the father of Mr. Burke. 
ably and satisfactorily enunciated at the late| Thus thrown, at an early periéd, entirely 
New-Orleans and Jackson, and Opelousas | upon his own resources, Mr. B. was not 
Rail-Road Conventions. | long in deciding upon the course to be pur- 
Circumstances will, however, compel us| sued, He must become the architect of his 
to forego this immediate connection, and | own fortunes, and the world was a theatre 
take up Mr. Robb later in the series, to- wide enough for this. At what point should 
gether with other leading merchants of the | the struggle begin? ‘The first resolution 


city, of whom it is our intention to present | was for Mexico, but subsequent reflection 


many private fortunes. 


brief biographies and portraits. Entirely | 
separated from personal or party prefer. | 
ences or considerations, we have but the | 
single purpose to effect in this series—A | 
public recognition of services in behalf of | 
the enterprise and industry of the country, | 
with the view of stimulating those services, | 
and presenting a high and proper incen- 
tive to the rising generation. 

Glendy Burke presents another instance 
of the power of industry and energy in tri- 
umphing over all the obstacles induced by 
poverty, and in carving out high and dis- 
tinguished results from humble beginnings. 
He was born in Baltimore at the close of 
1805, and remained in that city until the 


decided his course to New-Orleans, then an 
E! Dorado of adventure ; and he accordingly 
landed on our Levee in the autumn of 1826, 
almost entirely without friends, and pen- 
niless. 

By a fortunate turn of affairs, Mr. Burke 
obtained a situation soon after in the flour- 
ishing house of A, Fisk & Co.,, at a mode- 
rate salary. With the firm purpose of grap- 
pling with fortune, or, if possible, of bend- 
ing her to his will, he entered upon the du- 
ties of this post, and by constant assicuities 
and exhaustless labors, by day and by night, 
worked his way upwards in the house until, 
at the expiration of four years, his salary 
had reached the very large figure of $5,000 





completion of his education. At this period 


perannum! In the fifth year he was ad- 


* The other numbers of the series are Charles T. James; Daniel Pratt, of Alabama ; William 





Gregg and Henry W. Conner, of South Carolina; John G. Winter, of Georgia; Charles Le- 
Baron, of Mobile; Hamilton Smith, of Kentucky. We shall follow with Edwin Ruffin, of Vir- 
ginia ; James Robb, of New-Orleaas; Absalom Fowler, of Arkansas ; V. K, Stevenson, of Ten- 
nessee ; and Col. Tarpley, of Mississippi, who has the merit of being the earliest advocate of 
our preposed New-Orleans and Jackson Rail-Road ; Gen. James Jones,8. C. ; Gov. A. B. Roman, 
Agriculturist, Louisiana; Mr. Brinkley, of Memphis, etc. The order will not be observed, as 
we are at the disposition of the engraver. We shall be thankful for suggestions in regard to 
leading practical citizens, throughout all the Southern and Western States. 
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mitted as a partner, and finally, upon the re- 
tirement of the elder partners, became the 
head of the house,a position he has con- 
tinued to occupy until the present time.” 

Mr. Burke was elected to the presidency 
of the Union Bank of Louisiana, in 1836, 
and, subsequently, to the Council of the 2d 
Municipality and to the Legislature of the 
state. In the Legislature he was placed at 
the head of the important Committee on 
Finance, which has in charge the whole 
subject of the revenues of the state. Here 
he carried out several important measures. 
He introduced and carried through bills to 
establish work-houses in New-Orleans and 
to suppress vagrancy, and, at the solicitation 
of Gov, Reman, became one of the admin- 
istrators of the Charity Hospital, when that 
very useful institution was in great deatitu 
tion, and the State Treasury unable, ade- 
quately, to relieve it. As administrator, he 
occupied himself actively, for several years, 
in maintaining its usefulness, and did not re- 
tire until it was placed in a condition of 
comparative independence, by the revenues 
arising from the operation of the passenger 
law, adopted for its benefit by the legis- 
lature. 

The prominent measure of Mr, Burke's 
legislative career, however, and the one 
which should ever enshrine his memory in 
the hearts of the people of New-Orleans, as 


a public benefactor, was the origination of 


the admirable system of Common Schools, 
now so happily operating in our midst, and 
distinguishing us from every other Southern 
community. 

The public school system of the state was 
then a chaotic and costly machinery, entirely 
barren of results that were likely to ad- 
vance the rising generation. Within every 
parish in the state the law required the es. 


nually made for their support; but it was 





than ten pupils, and in some there were 
none at all, In the Parish of Orleans, 
where $10,000 per annum were appropria- 
ted and expended, it was difficult to find a 
person who even knew of the existence of a 
place called a school, in Conde-street, or 
hed heard that at some other obscure points 
in the upper faubourg, there was an occa 

sional collection of half-a-dozen or more of 
pupils. This matter attracted at once the 
attention of Mr. Burke, in the Council and 
in the Legislature, and with the experience 
of the Common Schools in Baltimore, (with 
which he had been familiar in that city,) to 
guide him, he introduced and carried through 
the law organizing the system, as it now 
stands, and as it has conferred such inesti- 
mable benefits apon our city. Already 5,000 
scholars are receiving the daily benefits of 
one of the most perfect systems of public 
schools in America. 

Mr. Burke has been, at different times, a 
director in several of our banks, and in 1841 
was elected president of the Canal Bank o¢ 
New-Orleans. The financial condition of thig 
institution was then deplorable, and its 
immediate dissolution was looked upon as 
beyond contingency. Without yielding for 
a moment to the pressing discouragements, 
all the energies of his mind were at once 
directed to the restoration of the credit and 
usefulness of the bank. By virtue of these 
exertions and the employment of his private 
means, the charter was saved from forfeiture, 
at the general resumption of payments by 
all the banks, in 1841. In his administra- 


, tion of eight years the stock of the bank 


appreciated in value from $10 to $80, and 
at this date sells at par ($100.)f 

Having retired from the presidency of the 
Canal Bank in 1849, Mr. Burke has devoted 


| himself entirely to the business of his house, 
tablishment of public schools, and appro. | 


priations from the public treasury were an- | 


whieh has now, as it ever has had, extensive 
commercial relations with the planters of 
Louisiana and the neighboring states. 





rare to find in any parish a school of more 


* Amid the universal financial crisis of 1837, Mr. Burke’s house, with almost every other, was 
forced into a suspension of payments, with outstanding liabilities to the amount of three 
millions three hundred thousand dollars, every eent of which, with interest included, has sub- 
quently been paid by him, without the intervention of the Bankrupt Law, once such an univer- 
sal panacea. 

t Without entering into any of the discussions which preceded the retirement of Mr. Burke 
from the bank, we will simply make an extract from Mr. Burke’s pamphlet, going to show the 
condition of the institution in 1841, this being the only source of information upon the point 
that we now have at command : 

“Upon taking possession of the bank, an examination showed the deposits to be extremely 
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MINERALS OF LOUISIANA. 


Really less is known of the geology of 
Louisiana than of any state in the Union, 
Notwithstanding the wealth of the state, we 
have never had a scientific exploration. A 
reconnoissance was once made at consider- 
able public expense, ihough the public have 
always been kept in profound ignorance of 
the results. We may at least hope for more 
success another time. 

The following extract from the diary of Dr. 
Claudian Peck, of Sicily Island, La., 1833- 
1834, is worthy of preservation, and has been 
kindly furnished us, by Professor Riddle, of 
the University : 

* Minerals are rare in the flat and level part 
of the island. 
round jaspery stone, from three to ten inches 


The most common one is a 


in diameter ; a little hornstone; and in one 
place in the bed of a drain, is a bed of hard 
pan, (or gravel with an iron cement,) the soil 
in the adjoining field being mixed with 
gravel ; in this neighborhood, and on the pine 
hills, there is a great variety of different 
colored pebbles, (jasper, &c.) mixed in the 
elay and sand soil. On those hills there is 
sandstone rock in abundance, (it forms their 
basis,) and fine specimens of nodular iron 
ore. On several plantations on the island, 
in digging wells, about thirty-five feet below 
the surface there has been found a great 
deal of mica in very fine pieces mixed with 
the sand. Occasionally some fine specimens 
of quartz are ploughed up in different places. 
On the tops of those pine hills there is a kind 
of rotten lime stone often met with, projecting 
out like stag’s horns, as the country people 
express it. Z.S. K. gave me some apeci- 
mens of sulphate of lime from the Ouachita 
River, and a crystal quartz, also a shell. 
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Geological remarks on digging a well on 
the island: Soil 10 to 12 inches. 

Yellow clay, 6 feet. 

Red clay, 8 to 10 feet. 

Dark clay, 8 to 10 feet. 

Coarse dark sand, 3 to 4 feet. 

Fair colored sand, 2 to 3 feet, with white 
or yellow pebbles intermixed—pure water.” 





PUBLIC DEBT OF TEXAS. 


We have received a well-written pam- 
phlet upon the subject of Texas debt, and 
The author 
Whilst one class of per- 
sons in the state advocate the full par pay- 
ment of the debt, about $13,000,000, (for 
which, however, the state has but $10,000-, 
000,) another class advocate the scaling of 


proposed means of liquidation. 
we do not know. 


the debt, and payment only of so much as 
the state has actually received. The pam- 
phlet before us proposes a compromise, viz., 
to assume the whole debt at par, upon con- 
dition that the creditors invest the amount 
in promotion of the internal improvement 
and other industrial operations of Texas. If 
this were a voluntary agreement upon their 
part, induced by no coercive measures, we 
would think it presented a very practicable 
mode of settling the whole question. There 
are many interesting passages in the pam- 
phlet which we have marked for future 
insertion. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA.—-ACADEMICAL 
DEPARTMENT, NEW-ORLEANS. 


We were really very much gratified in 
attending the late public examination in this 
institution, and believe, that for thorough 
scholarship, no other in the South-west can- 





small, with eighteen hundred dollars in the vaults, to meet a cireulation of about $60,000, as ap- 


peared from the books. 


“Scarcely had the new Board organized, before a clamorous crowd of hungry note-holders 


were besieging the doors, demanding specie. 


After a protracted session, the then President felt 


himeelf justified in declaring that there was nothing to be done, except to ‘let the rotten insti- 


tution go.’ 


Everything was dismay aad confusion. 


The hour for opening the bank had passed; 


there was no helping hand, and the first unpaid five dollar note would, under the law, bring with 


it a forfeiture of the charter. 


“The then president, seeing no hope of assistance, and justified by the concurrence of a ma- 


jority of the Board, proposed to resign kis post. 


Believing tully in the eveutual sulveucy of the 


, I volunteered to interpose my personal means and exertions between the bawk and ruin. 


My offers were accepted. 


Vithdrawing from other banks a sum necessary for the purpose, 





which was standing to the credit of my house, I returned with the notes to the bank, of which I 
had so recently become a director, not having time to obtain the specie ; exchanged these notes 
for those presented at the counter, until the ran was stopped, every one satisfied. aud order re- 
stored. The interests of the stockholders, and the gratification of a natural feeling of pride for 
the character of the institution with which I was convected, formed the sole inducement, as 
they did the only compensation, for the responsibility 1 thus incurred,” 
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excelit. Ifour people would only have faith 
as large as a mustard-seed in their own 
schools and colleges, we should soon have 
the best in the world. But, perhaps, this 
is “ultraism,” “ secessionism,” “southern- 
ism,” or something else, that is very odious 
and very unpopular; therefore, we will say 
no more, except to recommend the Academy 
and its instructors. 


Dr. Radcliffe, the Professor of Latin, is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and a 
teacher of long experience. Mr. Duncan, 
Professor of Greek and Latin, is a schular of 
elegant attainments, not only in the ancient 
classics, but in general philology. His skill 
as a teacher was abundantly evinced during 
the late examination, in the display made by 
his classes. The whole city, we believe, is 
cognizant of the abilities of Mr. Roux, as a 
teacher of French ; and his high reputation 
was amply sustained in the thorough exami- 
nation of his classes. Mr. C. W. Sears, the 
Principal of the Academy, and Professor of 
Mathematics, is a graduate of the Military 
Academy at West Point, and was, as we 
learn, for some time connected with the corps 
of Topographical Engineers, U. 8. Army. 


EXCURSION TO RED RIVER. 


Being a little relieved from the pressure 
of business on the approach of summer, and 
having long entertained a desire to visit 
that portion of north-west Louisiana which 
is drained by the waters of Red River, and 
of which the denizens of New-Orleans have 
in general but little knowledge, we left the 
city in the comfortable packet Rockaway, 
Captain Davis, about the middle of June. 


On the morning of the fourth day, we 
were safely landed at Shreveport, which is 
distant about 700 miles from New-Orleans. 
This town, which has now a population of 
over 2,000, and receives nearly 40,000 bales 
of cotton, has grown up within a few years, 
almost without observation from abroad, 
stimulated by the rapid settlement of the 
adjacent parishes of Louisiana and of Texas. 
In the busy season the streets exhibit a de- 
gree of life and activity, which is seldom 
surpassed by any interior town. At least 
5,000 wagons, drawn by 40,000 oxen, will 
arrive and depart with freights. The 
amounts expended by this wagon and in- 
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terior trade at Shreveport, will at least 
equal half the value of the cotton received ; 
to wit, about $1,000,000. Add to this the re- 
sults of the commission, and forwarding bu- 
siness, &c., and the profits on cotton, anda 
very handsome sum total is attained for such 
a population. 

The constant tide of emigration which 
bas been setting for the last year or two 
into Texas, has also been felt at Shreveport 
in the amounts, however small, expended by 
the emigrants arriving by steamers, or com- 
ing over land from the Mississippi, and 
crossing Red River immediately above the 
town. No record has been preserved of 
this emigration, though it cannot be doubted 
that many thousand persons have passed.* 

Shreveport receives its name from Capt. 
Shreve, who was employed by the govern- 
ment in removing the Red River raft, and 
who, in company with several other gentle- 
men, were the first proprietors and founders 
of the town, about the year 1834, or 1835. 








* EMIGRATIUN INTO TEXAS. 


Ma. J. D. B. De Bow: 


Deaa Str—At your request, 1 herewith fur- 
nish you a statement, showing the amount of 


| emigration passing this place, according to a 





memorandum kept by me, embracing a period 
from the 15th October to Ist Dec., 1850. 

343 families, making 3915 souls, of which 
number 1556 were negroes, 

Emigration still continued from the same 
sources till about the Ist of February, during 
which time I kept no memorandum, but the 
amount is fully equal to that having passed 
during the fore part of the season. 

This is exclusive of the emigration that ar- 
rived here by water during the winter and 
spring, which I have estimated at 10,000; mak- 
ing in all 18,000, having passed this place, 

Ihave taken some pains to ascertain, as uear 
as practicable, the amount of emigration cross- 
ing Red River at other points above and below 
this place; and, from the most reliable infor- 
mation | have been able to obtain, I think it 
will not vary very far from the following— 

Say at Alexandria, 2,000; at Grand Ecore, 8,009, 
(and arriving at Grand Ecore by water,) 4,000; 
ata ferry near the mouth of Sulpbur Fork, 
1,009; at Fulton, 8,000; at Lanesport, 2,000; at 
the mouth of Kiamichi, 6,000; and at other 
points above, 8,000; making a total of nearly 
60,000 having gone to Texas by the way of Red 
River in one year. 

This immense amount of emigration has 
nearly all settled east of Trinity River, the 
trade of which naturally and necessarily points 
to Red River. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
A, Lxonarp. 

SuREVEPOoRT, June 2), 1851. 

From other inquiries, we learn that it would 
be safe to estimate one half the amount as 
slaves. At the more northern crossings the 
whites predominate —Ep. 
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Disease and death did sad work among the 
first settlers, until the place was considered 
the grave-yard of the South. Its progress 
was, consequently, slow and interrupted. 
Latterly, huwever, the health of the place 
has greath, improved, and now compares fa- 
vorably with any other position on the river. 

Like all new places, Shreveport can hard- 
ly be said to have a fixed and permanent 
population, and an established society. The 
amount of capital is also small, and far be- 
low the necessities of the place. This capi- 
tal has been the creations of its own indus- 
try, very little having been brought here. 
Most of the settlers were unfortunate in 
other places, and begun life anew. 
respects, is very unfavorable in others. Ca- 
pital is greatly needed. 

There are two business strects in the 
town; the one along the Levee, containing 
many large warehouses, is employed in the 
grocery and cotton business ; the other, fol- 
lowing the direction of the Texas road, is 
very neatly built up in stores for the retail 
dry goods, and other country business. 
There are several hotels. The one kept by 


Mr. Hearne, we found pleasantly located, 


and admirably provided for the accommoda- 
The “ Palmetto House” 
opposite, receives also a very large and libe- 


tion of travelers. 
ral support, which it deserves. There are 
many handsome private residences scatter- 
ed over a wide area. The court-house is a 
disgrace to the place 
worship in it on the Sabbath. 


The Episcopalians 
The Presby- 
The 
Methodists and Baptists have already built. 


terians are building a fine Church. 


There is a handsome school-house under 


charge of a very intelligent gentleman and 


scholar, G. Wyche Rives, Esq. A new 


jail has been constructed. There is but one 


newspaper, the “Caddo Gazette,” edited 
by Battle & Mitchell; though not decided 
in politics, it has the merit of being wholly 
and entirely Southern, which is the highest 
and best of all politics. 

Shreveport is the point of shipment of an 
immense amount of Texas cattle for the 
markets of New-Orleans. There are five 
or six packets regularly engaged in the 


trade of the town for about eight months of 


the year, when the river is navigable 
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through. About fifty miles above is the 
location of the great “ raft,” which consti- 
tutes the limits of navigation for large boats. 
This raft causes the water of Red River to 
spread very widely over the country, and 
gives rise to many broad and deep lakes, 
navigable by boats from Shreveport. The 
removal of the raft would have a tendency 
to drain these reservoirs. Navigation may, 
however, be carried around it, in small 
boats, for many hundred miles. The great 
“Red River Raft,” of which everybody 
has heard so much, is caused by the ob- 
struction, in the narrow parts of the river, of 
trees floating down for hundreds of miles, 





This | 


state of things, though favorable in some | 


and becoming embedded and matted toge- 
ther by their rvots and branches, until a so- 
lid way is formed, which is altogether im- 
| passable. A mile or more will be formed 
| in this way annually. At one period the 
raft extended down as low as Natchitoches, 
and, perhaps, at Alexandria, which is only 
100 miles from the mouth. Its first forma- 
tion is thought by some to date from the pe- 
riod when Red River left its ancient 
channel of the Atchafalaya, and was broken 
in upon by the Mississippi, whose back wa- 
ter caused the first obstructions. 


The raft was cut up and destroyed, at an 
expense of $300,000, by the federal govern- 
ment, in 1834-5; but no pains being taken 
to keep it cleared, on the first high waters 
it rapidly filled again. Several attempts 
have been made since, and large sums ex- 
pended, but nothing whatever gained. Con- 
gress is annually solicited for another appro- 
priation of $100,000. It would seem to us 
better for the states of Louisiana, Texas 
and Arkansas to undertake the work. Per- 
haps a company could be organized for the 
Though if 
Congress must indulge in internal improve- 
ments, this is a fair and worthy field, consi- 


purpose, with the right of toll. 


dering the extraordinary extent and fertility 
of the country to be brought into cultiva- 


tion. 


G. W. Bayley, Esq., Assistant Engineer 
of the State of Louisiana, in a late number 
of our Review, proposes what he conceives 
a better mode of improving Red River na- 
vigation than the remuvul of the raft, which 
he thinks only tends to obstruct the naviga- 
tion below by snags and willows, and over- 
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flow the country there for thirty or forty 
miles—the raft immediately forming again, 
He thinks that the channel through Dooly’s 
Bayou, which is four miles above the pre- 
anak we, now soem rapidly, may be 

] and i , 80 as to change 
the  henet of the river entirely. This 
bayou elready admits the passage of large 
boats. The work would be heavy, but a 
strong current would assist, having a descent 
of nearly a foot a mile. This “cut off” 
would reclaim the valley to the Hast, relieve 
Bossier Parish, and preserve the river below 
free of snags. The space between the pre- 
sent raft and Dovley’s Bayou would receive 
the floating timbers for several years, and 
afterwards these gathering elements of 
“rafts” could be diverted without very 
great labor or trouble into the various con- 
tiguous lakes. “It is sufficient to say that 
all the raft that ever will come down can be 
disposed of so as to prevent injury to the 
route recommended.” The next step would 
be to lessen the quantity of drift from above. 
This could be accomplished by clearing the 
trees on the banks for a distance of four or 
five hundred miles, and deadening the tim- 
ber still further back for the same distance, 
This deadened timber would have rotted 
before the banks of the river could have 





encroached upon them. Mr. Bailey also re- 
commends that the river be cleared from 
snags, and all timber beneath its banks, from 
the raft to the Mississippi, and that a canal 
or channel, fifty feet wide, be cut through 
the falls at Alexandria. 
thousand dollars will be sufficient, he says, 
for all of these works; but less than half 
the sum, judiciously used, will give a good 
navigation to the upper Red River. 


The people of Shreveport are justly anx- | 


ious about the future of their town. With- 
in the last year a thriving rival in Texas has 
sprung up, which has taken several thou- 
sand bales of its cotton, and much of its 
trade. It is likely that the opening of the 
raft would cause several such competitors 
to spring up, though the increased trade 
wou'd greatly compensate. The Texas | 


Two hundred | 
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port at from $5 to $10 a bale, to be carried 
to New-Orleans at an expense of $1 to $3 
more, to say nothing of the loss of time. A 
plank road towards the Trinity would, no 
doubt, for a while greatly promote the in- 
terests of Shreveport; but it is quite un- 
likely that even this could compete with the 
rivers. Or, supposing it possible that these 
rivers cannot be made susceptible of free 
navigation, considering the resources and 
energy of Texas, and the northern capital 
she can control, it is not probable she will be 
long without rail-roads into the interior from 
her sea ports, and where then will be the 
plank road competition and its large invest- 
ment? The more we look into the matter, 
the more we are satisfied that a rail-road 
into Texas is the only permanent salvation 
of Shreveport, and this her citizens will 
soon realize, though at present she can look 
little farther than her oxen and her wagons. 
The same principle would prefer flat-boats 
to steamboats, or hand loom weaving to ma- 
chinery! But Shreveport need not think 
the other parts of Louisiana—New-Orleans 
and Texas, will share in this passion for ox 
teams and tinkling wagon bells. We be- 
gin to prefer the snort of the locomotive, and 
it is quite likely that we can go into Texas 
at some more southern point, with equal, if 
not greater, advantage, and that we will go 
in that way from Opelousas, or some point 
upon Red River, if she prefer to rest upon 
her plank road. The people and the Le- 
gislature of Texas will co-operate in this 
movement, since it is the only mode in 
which they can be connected with the great 
public works of the United States, which 
centralize upon the capital of the Republic. 

Our stay at Shreveport was necessarily 
short, but we formed many agreeable and 
| pleasant acquaintances, and had the plea. 
sure of taking part at a public meeting, 
which was the first ever held here for the 
promotion of a rail-road into Texas. We 
give the proceedings of this meeting, and 
shall, in our next number, continue our de- 





| scription of the Red River country, and the 
| Attakapas, which we proceed to visit. 


trade, which is now such a source of wealth, | 


is very uncertain. The opening of the Sabine ; 


or the Trinity rivers would divert to Gal- 
veston the most of it Against such a com- 


} RAIL-ROAD MEETING. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Shreveport, 
held at the court-house, Dr. W. W. 
was called to the chair, and R. P. Trabue ap- 


petition cotton cannot be brought to Shreve-| pointed secretary. The chair explained that 
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the object of the meeting was the preliminary 
organization of a movement for the construc- 
tion of aa rail-road to the waters of the Trinity 
in Texas. He introduced J. D, B. De Bow, of 
New-Orleans, who spoke at length in favor of 
the rail-road, and urged the necessity of imme- 
diate action. He was followed by J. M. Lan- 
drum, Esq., who eloquently pressed views of a 
similar character. 

A series of resolutions were offered by H. G. 
Battle, Esq., and adopted, pledging the sympa- 
thies and exertions of the people of Shreveport 
and Caddo parish in aid of the work, and ap- 
aes fifty delegates to the Convention im 

nuary next at New-Orleans; and also a com- 
mittee, of Col. H. Douglass, L. P. Crain, B. M. 
Johnson, Dr. C, G. Young, Dr. B. B. Smith, Dr. 
W. W. George, J. M. Landrum, and C. G. 
Mitchell, to correspond with the people of 
Texas and the New-Orleans Committee during 
the summer und fall, so as to prepare matter for 
the Convention. 


CAIUS GRACCHUS: 
A Tragedy in five acts. By Louisa S. Me- 

Cord, of South Carolina. 

We have been favored with a copy of 
this production, which is from the pen of one 
of Carolina’s most distinguished and illustri- 
ous daughters. Mrs. McCord is the daugh. 
ter of Langdon Cheves, whose name is 
identified with every thing that is chival- 
rous in honor, elevated in statesmanship, and 
incorruptible in patriotism—and wife of D. 
J. McCord, Esq., a lawyer of high character 
in that state. The daughter possesses many 
of the high characteristics of the distinguish- 
ed sire. We remember her translation of 
M. Bastiat’s work upon Free Trade and 
Protection, which has high rank among poli- 
tical economists. She has also contributed 
some able articles upon the rights and duties 
of the South. In the work before us, her 
pen is worthily engaged in depicting the 
noble patriotism of the Gracchi, and of that 
glorious woman, Cornelia—the mother, whose 
great heart knew no other thought than that 
of Home, and in the language of her son, 
“From the offers of a kingdom turning 
Gave heart and hand to a plebeian Roman, 
And son and brother to a Gracchus made me.” 

There are many fine passages in the play 
from which we would be pleased to extract 
Thus, in the fifth act, is shown the devotion 
of the wife, Licinia : 

“T am a coward—ay—a very hare 
For panting fearfulness, and yet methinks 
I could for Gracchus cast my life away, 


E’en as a worthless straw. I heard last night, 
When he believed me sleeping, sighs burst forth 


With of bitter anguish, as his heart 
Would burst 


itself in the uttering. On his brow 
I Iaid my soothing land, ait: th 


| 
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I rose and pressed my lips to his, which burned 
With a hot fever—quivering too, they seemed, 
All tremulous, as nerved with agony. 

Clingiug, | hoped to cool them with my breath ; 
Big tear-drops then came coursing from his eyes, 
Slowly as thunder drops before the storm ; 

* * * Tt was fearful thus to see 

The strong man in his agony.” 


Again, Gracchus being about to rush upon 
certain death by meeting and confronting his 
enemies—resists the powerful and pathetic 
appeals of Licinia, who, in her frenzy, draws 
down Cornelia te her knees, as she be- 
seeches Gracchus to fly for safety. In this 
hour of agony, which none but a mother can 
know, the great heart of the Roman matron 
is still stern and true: 


Grac. Mother, have pity ! Rise, remember now 
Your oft spoke lesson. Death is nothing, standing 
Close elbowed by dishonor. Kneel not to me. 


Cor. I do not kneel to you. Hear me, ye Gods! 
My supplications are to yeu for this 

My last, best hope in life; my only one! 

I pray you now togive himstrength to bear 
This heavy trial ; parting worse than death, 
From the heart-stricken loved oves ! Go, my som 
Ihave no word to stop you! If your life 
Without dishonor can be saved, remember 

You owe it to your wife and to your boy. 
Farewell! 


PERIODICALS. 


Western Journal, St. Lows. Tarver & 
Risk, June, 1851. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine, Jane, 1851. 

International Magazine, Jane, 1851. J. 
C. Morgan, New-Orleans. 

Southern Planter, Richmond, Virginia. 

Banker's Magazine, Boston, June, 1851. 

Blackwood’ s Magazine, May, 1851. 

Rail-Road Journal, New-York. 

Literary World, New-York. 


We have on so many occasions called at- 
tention to the sterling merits of the Western 
Journal at St. Louis, that it cannot be neces- 
sary for us to add another word. The 
amount of Western statistics which it em- 
bodies, is not surpassed by that of any other 
publication. 

The subscription list of Harper’s Monthly 
is said already to exceed 60,000, and the pub 
lishers expect to reach 100,000. We venture 
to say, that no work in the world has equalled 
this success, and none have sprung at once 
into such maturity of excellence. It must 
drive out of circulation many of the lighter 
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and ephemeral magazines. Wecannot pass | J.C. MORGAN’S LITERARY DEPOT, 
over this enormous circulation of a Northern} Exchange Place, adjoining the Post- 
work without the remark, that no Southern} Office, New-Orleans. |New Books re- 
work ever exceeded one-twentieth of the! ceived, from June 14th: 

amount, and most of them have not reached | qj» Conquest of Florida ; by Hernando de 
one-fiftieth. We have been toiling night and Soto. By Theodore Irving, M. A. 

day for five years to attain 5,000, and are | Romance Dust from the Historic Placer. By 
yet far from it, If only one planter in fifty | Wm. Sellay, author of the “ Berber,” &e, 
throughout the South cared about sustaining | 4 Practical Treatise on Banking. By James 
a Southern Journal, devoted to theinterests | Wm. Gilbart. 

and industry of the South, we should have | Xing Arthur: A Poem. By Sir E. Lytton 








10,000 subscribers, and make oneof the best} Bulwer. oa - 
monthlies in the world! 40 y om y Moses 
Stewart. 


The Southern Planter, at Richmond, is a) The Serpent Sybil im America. By E. GQ 
small monthly of 30 pages, and has a very | Squier, A. M. 
high reputation, having reached the eleventh | oy iy Exchange Tables, New Edition. 
volume. It contains the valuable contribu- Studies of Animals. By F. N. Otis. 
tions of Edwin Ruffin, among others. | Macaulay's Miscellanies. New and revised 
| 
| 


Contents of June No., Banker's Magazine: | edition. 
Organization of a New Bank. | The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 


Gilbart’s Treatise on Banking. Novels. 
The Bank of England, Nell Gwynn : or, The Court of the Stuarts, 


London Private Bankers, | Wing and Wing. By Cooper Fine Library 


California Gold. Edition. 
Banking System of Massachusetts. nein 


mare tow. Second Love: or, The World's Opinion. By 
Banking Statisties of the different States. | Martha Martell. 
Bank items, ete. The Heir of Wast Wayland. By Mary Howitt. 
The May number of Blackwood contains, | Consuelo. By George Sand. Fresh supply. 
“Some American Poets ;’* “My Novel;’ Rope Joan. By Reynolds. Fresh supply. 
«‘Trans-Atantic Tourists; “Onward Ten-| The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Hercines. Parts 
three and four—Helena and Desdemona. 


| 
The Two Admirals. ByCooper. Fine Library 
| 
| 


dencies ;” “ Papal Aggression Bill ;” “ Book | 
of the Farm ;” “ State Trials ;’’ “Dinner to | Magazines. 
Lord Stanly,” ete. Republished by Leonard | Appleton’s Mechanics’ Magazine. 
Scott & Co., New-York. $3 per annum. Edinburgh Review. 


We have often had occasion to refer to the | 29"@0" Querterly Review. 
d Graham's Mug azine. 
find it an indi ble aid i dusti | London Lancet. 
Gm indispensable aid in con ucting No. 30, Dictionary of Mechanics and Engineer- 
our editorial labors. In this age of progress | 


Rail-Road Journal in terms of praise, an 


ing, etc 
at the South-west, the paper should have a = 
large circulation among us. The terms are THE MEXICAN WAR. 
$5 per annum. | ‘The War between the United States and 


The Literary World has been published | Mexico, illustrated ; embracing Pictorial Draw- 
weekly for several years, at $3 per annum. | ings of all the principal conflicts. By Carl Nebel, 


It is at once a journal of society, literature, author of “A Pictorial and Archeological Voy- 


science and art, and contains original papers | ag¢ in Mexico ;” with a description of each bat" 
on the leading topics of the day ; Reports of | tle. By Geo. Wilkins Kendall, author of the 
Proceedings of learned & scientific societies; |“ ‘Fesen Santa Fe Expedition.” 
Reviews, with full extracts of American and | Cay” 4 Sew sopien of ae - —- 
‘ ati ‘ cently got up work have been received, and 
voce poumastege ; Gketahes « Coey may be found at the office of the Picayune, and 
Essays; Poems; Literary Gossip. Cata- | at the principal book-stores. Price, in elegant 
logues of all new books published in the portfolio, $33; half bound, $40. To those who 
United States, or Europe. Edited by E. A. wish to purchase for framing, the text and plates 
& G. L. Duyckinck, New-York. | wi be sold for $34. 
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VIRGINIA BOOKS... 

J. W. Ranpotrs, Richmond, Virginia, 
Offers for sale, in any quantity, the following: 
Judge H. St. G. Tucker's Commentaries on the 

Laws of Virginia. 

Thomas Jefferson's Memoirs, Correspondence, 
and Miscellaneous Papers. Boards. 

Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia Con- 
vention. 

A Guide to Commissioners in Chancery. 

Thomas Jefferson's Reports of Cases determined 
in the General Court of Virginia. 

The Virginia Reports of 1799, touching the 

Alien and Sedition Laws. 

Professor Dew’s Lectures on the Restrictive 

System. 

Judge H St. G. Tucker's Lectures on Constitu- 
tional Law. 
A Second Edition of an Essay on Slavery. By 

Thomas R. Dew. 

Munford’s Reports of Cases Determined in the 

Court of Appeals of Virginia. 

Randolph's Reports of Cases Determined in the 

Court of Appeals of Virginia. 

Cases Decided in the General Court of Virginia. 

Hall's Digested Index to the Virginia Reports, 

Branch & Hening's Collection of Maxims, 

Construction Construed, and Constitutions Vin- 
dicated. By John Taylor, of Caroline. 

Garden's Anecdotes of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Edgar's American Race Turf Register. 

Wells’ Family Companion. 

The Laws of Good Breeding. 

J. W. RANDOLPH has published a catalogue 
of his stock, with size, binding, and price of each 
book, which may be had by applying at No. 121 
Main-street, Richmond. 





COOPER'S WELL. 


Tue undersigned having made considerable 
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PREMIUM COTTON GINS. 





E. T. TAYLOR & CO., proprietors of the 
Columbus Cotton Gin Manufactory, have the 
satisfaction to announce to their patrons and the 
planters generally, throughout the cotton-grow- 
ing region, that they are prepared to supply any 
number of their celebrated Premium Gins, 

Where these Gins have been once used, it 
would be deemed unnecessary for the manufac- 
turers to say a word in their favor, as they feel 
confident the machines have been brought to 
such perfection, that their superior performance 
will recommend them, in preference to all other 
Gins now in use. For the satisfaction of those 
who have not used the Gins, and are unac- 
quainted with their reputation, the proprietors 
need only say that the first premiums have been 
awarded to them for the best Gin exhibited at 
the great State Fair held at Atlanta, Ga. ; also, 
at the Alabama and Georgia Agricultural and 
Mechanics’ Fair, held at Columbus; and at the 
Anoual Fair of the South Carolina Institute, at 
Charleston, The cotton ginned on these Gins 
received the first premiums at the exhibition 
held in Charleston, South Carolina, and every 
Fair where samples of cotton from them have 
been exhibited. 


The proprietors have in their possession nu- 





improvement this’ season for the accommoda~ 
tion of visitors, is now prepared to receive all 
who are disposed to pay a visit. From the 
reputation of the water, no comments are 
necessary. 

Board and lodging, per week........ 

Board and lodging, per day......... 

(3 Horses taken care of on moderate terms. 

INMAN WILLIAMS, Proprieter. 

*.* The means of access, only 37 miles from | 
Vicksburg to the Well, are by rail-road to Ray- 
mond, 33 miles, and 4 miles staging from Ray- 
mond to the Well. 

(3 General McMakin, late of the Prentiss 
House,| Vicksburg, will officiate, and every 
exertiun will be made to render our guests com. 
ortable. 


$10 00 | 





merous certificates from planters, cotton brokers, 
commission merchants, and manufacturers of 
cotton goods, testifying that the performance of 
the Gins, and the samples produced by them, can- 
not be excelled by any Gins ever manufactured. 


All orders for Gins, giveneither to our travel- 
ing or local agents, or forwarded to the pro- 
prietors by mail, will always receive prompt 
attention. Gins will be sent to any part of the 
country, and warranted to give satisfaction. 

These celebrated Gin Stands can be procured 
of 


GREENWOOD & MORRIS, 


113 Tchoupitoulas-street, New-Orleans. 
Columbus, Ga., March, 1851. 
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